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PREFACE. 


HE  Reformation  has  been  well  described  as 


“ the  greatest  achievement  in  English  his- 
tory.” To  emphasise  its  true  character  and  aim, 
so  strangely  ignored  in  the  Ritualistic  controversy, 
is  the  chief  design  of  the  present  volume. 

“ It  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  then  rulers  of 
the  Church,”  the  Archbishops  declared  in  their 
decision  in  the  Incense  case,  “to  put  prominently 
forward  the  supremacy  of  the  Bible.”  Rome 
maintains  the  supremacy  of  “ the  Church  ” : it  is 
the  foundation  of  her  entire  system.  The  Re- 
formers rejected  the  pretensions  of  the  Church, 
and  made  the  Bible  the  supreme  standard  of 
authority.  This  was  the  vital  question  at  issue 

in  the  sixteenth  century  : it  is  the  vital  question 

« 

at  issue  to-day. 
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And  here  the  Ritualists  are  on  the  side  of 
Rome.  Their  refusal  to  accept  the  judgment  of 
the  very  tribunal  for  which  they  clamoured  is  due, 
not  to  the  decision  itself,  but  to  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  based.  They  were  prepared  to  obey 
“ the  Church.”  But  at  Lambeth  the  Archbishops, 
instead  of  speaking  ex  cathed7'd  in  the  name  of 
“ the  Church,”  appealed  to  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  law  of  the  realm.  In  a word,  abandoning  the 
position  assumed  in  their  letter  of  February  19, 
1897,  in  reply  to  the  Papal  Bull  on  Anglican 
Orders — the  position  which  the  Ritualists  have 
hitherto  maintained  with  episcopal  approval — they 
recognised  “ the  Reformation  Settlement,”  and 
sank  to  the  level  of  “ mere  Protestants.”  Hence 
the  indignation  of  the  Ritualists  : they  think  they 
have  been  betrayed. 

All  who  accept  the  Ritualists’  conception  of  the 
Church  are  on  a road  which,  as  every  logical  and 
unprejudiced  thinker  acknowledges,  leads  straight 
to  Rome.  They  who  accept  the  Reformers’  con- 
ception of  the  Church  are  separated  from  Rome 
by  a barrier  which  is  impassable  and  indestruc- 
tible. The  one  position  is  the  religion  of  Chris- 
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tenclom  and  of  its  Buddha ; the  other  is 
Christianity. 

The  “argument”  of  these  pages  is  so  plain  that 
no  further  prefatory  words  are  needed,  save  to 
thank  my  friend,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Bullinger,  D.D., 
for  his  kind  help  in  reading  the  proofs  and  pre- 
paring the  index. 

R.  A. 

Linden  Gardens,  W. 


39. 
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CHAPTER  I 


OME  men  would  deny,  with  Berkeley,  the 


reality  of  matter ; others,  with  Hume,  the 
reality  of  mind  ; but  neither  the  idealist  nor  the 
sceptic  ever  questioned  the  fact  of  his  own  exist- 
ence. Here  it  is  that  knowledge  begins ; and  at 
this  point  knowledge  is  absolute.  I EXIST  : this 
is  a fact  enthroned  beyond  the  sphere  where  doubt 
is  possible. 

But  the  question  remains.  How  did  I come  to 
exist?  I live:  How  did  life  begin?  To  say  I 
am  descended  from  a first  man  is  no  solution  of 
it.  Where  did  the  first  man  come  from?  To 
reply  that  he  was  evolved  or  developed  from  a 
life-germ,  is  merely  to  put  the  difficulty  back. 
How  is  the  life-germ  to  be  accounted  for? 


2 THE  BUDDHA  OF  CHRISTENDOM 

The  greatest  living  authority  to  whom  we  can 
appeal  will  tell  us  that  “ inanimate  matter  cannot 
become  living  except  under  the  influence  of  matter 
already  living.  This,”  he  adds,  “ is  a fact  in  science 
which  seems  to  me  as  well  ascertained  as  the  law 
of  gravitation.”  And  again,  “ I am  ready  to  accept 
as  an  article  of  faith  in  science,  valid  for  all  time 
and  in  all  space,  that  life  is  produced  by  life  and 
only  by  life.”  ^ 

The  falseness  of  the  alternative  proposition — 
that  life  originally  came  from  nowhere  out  of 
nothing — is  apparent.  “ Besides  being  absolutely 
without  evidence  to  give  it  external  support,  this 
hypothesis  cannot  support  itself  internally — cannot 
be  framed  into  a coherent  thought.  It  is  one  of 
those  illegitimate  symbolic  conceptions  so  con- 
tinually mistaken  for  legitimate  symbolic  concep- 
tions because  they  remain  untested.  Immediately 
an  attempt  is  made  to  elaborate  the  idea  into 
anything  like  a definite  shape,  it  proves  to  be  a 
pseud-idea,  admitting  of  no  definite  shape.”  It 
“ implies  the  establishment  of  a relation  in  thought 
between  nothing  and  something — a relation  of 
‘ Lord  Kelvin,  Brit.  Assoc.,  Edinburgh,  1871. 
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which  one  term  is  absent — an  impossible  relation.” 
“The  case  is  one  of  those  where  men  do  not  really 
believe,  but  rather  believe  they  believe.  For  belief, 
properly  so  called,  implies  a mental  representation 
of  the  thing  believed  ; and  no  such  mental  repre- 
sentation is  here  possible.” 

These  words  are  borrowed  from  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  ^ — borrowed  “ without  permission,”  of 
course  ; for  it  is  needless  to  say  they  are  not 
intended  by  their  author  to  refute,  as  in  fact  they 
do  refute,  the  figment  of  abiogenesis,2  upon  which 
his  own  biological  system  rests.  He  assumes  that, 
at  some  time  or  other,  “ living  matter  must  have 
arisen  from  not-living  matter;”  although  his  own 
words  so  pitilessly  expose  the  absurdity  of  the 
suggestion.  For  it  involves  a “ pseud-idea  ” ; and 
therefore,  as  he  tells  us,  it  cannot  be  believed, 
because  ‘ belief  implies  a mental  representation 
of  the  thing  believed,  and  no  such  representation 
is  here  possible.” 

The  question  before  us  is,  not  how  the  various 
' “ Principles  of  Biology,”  § 112. 

= Abiogenesis  is  what  used  to  be  called  “spontaneous  generation. 
Huxley  it  was  who  coined  the  new  term. 
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developments  of  life  can  be  explained,  but  how 
life  itself  can  be  accounted  for.  And  this  inquiry 
leads  us  abruptly  to  the  startling  conclusion  that 
the  human  mind  is  incapable  not  only  of  believing, 
but  even  of  thinking  that  life  ever  came  except 
from  life ; or,  in  other  words,  that  life  ever  had  a 
beginning. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  the  only  possible  alter- 
native to  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  is  that  of 
creation  ; and  Mr.  Spencer’s  argument,  while  clearl)^ 
destructive  of  the  one,  is  no  less  valid  against  the 
other.i  The  objection  is  an  unintelligent  one.  All 
are  agreed,  of  course,  that  there  must  have  been  a 
first  man — let  us  call  him  Adam  ; and  the  question 
is  how  Adam  came  into  existence.  That  he 
suddenly  began  to  be,  begotten  by  nothing  out 
of  nothing,  is  a suggestion  the  absurdity  of 
which  is  manifest.  But  not  a whit  less  prepos- 
terous is  the  notion  that,  at  some  moment  in 
an  “abysmal  past,”  a life-germ  from  which  he 


’ I do  not  forget  that  Mr.  Spencer’s  argument  is  aimed  against 
special  creations.  But  that  is  merely  a side  issue.  Every  act  of 
creation  must  be  “special,”  and  if  his  argument  is  valid,  it  is  valid 
against  belief  in  creation  generally. 
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was  gradually  developed  was  begotten  by  nothing 
out  of  nothing. 

The  evolutionist  requires  of  us  that  we  shall 
‘ postulate  ” this  germ,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we 
shall  take  for  granted  the  origin  of  life.  Nor  is 
this  a gratuitous  “ leap  in  the  dark.”  There  is  no 
escape  from  it,  and  we  only  stultify  ourselves  by 
imagining  that  we  can  avoid  it  by  putting  back 
the  event  to  the  year  B.C.  100,000,000.  Here  again 
we  are  shut  up  to  one  of  two  alternatives.  Either 
this  germ  from  which  all  life  has  been  developed 
must  have  been  produced  by  a Creator ; or  else  it 
was  self-existent  and  eternal,  and  inherently  capable 
of  such  infinite  development  that  it  became  the 
parent  of  all  the  wonderful  forms  of  life  in  the 
world.  Let  us  then  accept  this  hypothesis,  and 
the  question  arises.  By  what  term  shall  this  life- 
germ  be  known  to  us  ? The  biologist  may  try 
to  delude  us  by  giving  it  the  uncouth  yet  un- 
pretending designation  of  “ a particle  of  living 
protoplasm,”  but  there  is  only  one  word  known 
to  human  language  by  which  a great  first  cause, 
self-existent  and  eternal,  can  be  adequately  de- 
scribed, and  that  word  is  Goi). 
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Let  no  one  here  fling  down  the  book  as  though 
this  were  but  an  abstract  metaphysical  inquiry 
devoid  of  practical  importance.  There  is  a sen- 
tence in  one  of  Tyndall’s  treatises  ^ which  might 
well  excite  pathetic  interest  in  this  discussion  in 
every  house  where  there  is  a children’s  nursery  or 
a baby’s  cot.  “ Athwart  all  play  and  amusement,” 
he  wrote,  “ a thread  of  seriousness  ran  through  my 
character ; and  many  a sleepless  night  of  my 
childhood  has  been  passed,  fretted  by  the  ques- 
tion ‘ Who  made  God  ? ’ ” 2 And  in  many  a home 
to-day  there  are  little  brains  perplexed  with 
kindred  problems,  which,  in  the  strange  isolation 
of  child  life,  they  brood  over  in  the  darkness.  For 
the  sceptical  philosophy  of  the  nursery  is  too  often 
met  by  ridicule  or  reproof,  or  else  by  pious  plati- 
tudes, instead  of  by  wise  and  sympathetic  words. 

The  youngest  child  can  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  question  “ Who  made  God  ? ” is  essentially 
absurd.  For  no  matter  how  much  we  try,  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  thought  of  a being  that  had 

* “ I’rof.  Virchow  and  Evolution.” 

^ John  Stuart  Mill  tells  in  his  “Autobiography”  (p.  43)  how  his 
father  urged  this  absurd  problem  upon  him  in  childhood. 
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no  beginning,  and  therefore  was  never  made , 
and  this  is  our  primary  conception  of  God.  And 
while  the  evolutionist,  perchance,  would  train  his 
babies  to  bow  down  to  some  “symbolic  concep- 
tion” of  the  great  “primordial  germ,”  the  cult 
being  regulated  by  the  Principles  of  Biology, 
others,  with  the  help  of  a very  different  book, 
will  teach  their  children  to  worship  the  “God 
who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.” 

“The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no 
God.”  I And  he  is  a fool,  not  because  his  thesis 
is  heretical,  but  because  it  is  absurd— absurd 
because  his  own  existence  implies  the  existence 
of  God.  His  words  are  thus  an  outrage  upon 
reason.  The  existence  of  God  is,  next  to  our  own, 
the  most  certain  fact  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
knowledge. 

For  let  us  not  forget  that  in  seeking  the  origin 
of  life  in  the  world  our  choice  is  strictly  limited  to 
one  of  two  hypotheses,  creation  or  abiogcnesis. 
And  abiogenesis  proves  wholly  worthless — “worth- 
less in  its  intrinsic  incoherence  ; worthless  as  abso- 
lutely without  evidence;  worthless  as  not  supplying 

'■  Psa.  xiv.  and  liii. 
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an  intellectual  need  ; worthless  as  not  satisfying 
a moral  want.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  it 
as  counting  for  nothing  in  opposition  to  any 
other  hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of  organic 
beings.” 

These  words  also  are  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s. 
They  are  used  by  him,  of  course,  to  refute  the 
hypothesis  of  creation  ; but  while  they  tell  with 
relentless  force  against  his  own  position,  it  is 
obvious  that  here  they  have  no  validity  what- 
ever.i  For,  as  we  have  seen,  science  itself  guides 
us  into  a path  which  leads  to  belief  in  God  ; and 
once  we  recognise  a God,  no  chasm  separates  us 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  a Creator.  Nor  will 
it  avail  to  plead  that  we  cannot  understand  crea- 
tion. Some  of  the  most  familiar  processes  in 
nature  we  cannot  understand.  But  while  we  can 
believe  what  is  incomprehensible,  it  is  impossible, 
as  Mr.  Spencer  has  shown  us,  really  to  believe 
what  is  unthinkable.  Our  choice  here  lies,  as  he 
himself  insists,  between  creation  and  abiogenesis  ; 

’ The  aljiogenesis  theory  may  be  expressed  by  llie  formula,  “Some- 
thing has  been  produced  by  nothing  ” ; the  creation  hypothesis, 
“ Something  has  been  produced  by  something.” 
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that  is,  between  what  is  incomprehensible  and  what 
is  absurd,  between  an  insoluble  mystery  and  un- 
thinkable nonsense.^ 

' The  “ Al)iogenesist  ” who  resents  this  plain  speaking  is  like  the 
man  who,  when  a weapon  with  which  he  has  been  inflicting  pain  on 
others,  is  wrenched  from  his  hand  and  turned  against  himself,  makes 
a whining  protest  against  violence.  For  he  it  is  who  seeks  to  brand 
the  greatest  thinkers  and  scholars  not  only  of  the  past,  but  of  his 
own  age,  as  the  ignorant  dupes  of  a “ pseud-idea,”  a “ formula  for 
ignorance.”  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  Huxley  admits, 
“the  present  state  of  knowledge  furnishes  us  with  no  link  between 
the  living  and  the  not  living;”  and  as  Tyndall  declares,  “every 
attempt  made  in  our  day  to  generate  life  independently  of  ante- 
cedent life  has  utterly  broken  down.” 


CHAPTER  II 


IX  thousand  years  ago  this  universe  of  ours 


had  no  existence.  Infinite  space  was  an 
empty  waste  where  darkness  and  silence  reigned. 
But  on  a certain  day — the  week  date  is  known,  it 
was  a Sunday— God  created  this  earth  on  which 
we  dwell.  A shapeless  mass  it  was  at  first,  but 
Monday  and  Tuesday  sufficed  to  fashion  and 
furnish  it  as  a home  for  life.  To  create  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stars  was  Wednesday’s  task.  On 
Thursday  the  sea  and  air  were  filled  with  fish  and 
fowl ; and  on  the  Friday  the  land  became  peopled 
with  its  inhabitants,  man  himself  being  the  crown- 
ing triumph  of  creative  power. 

Such  was  once  “ the  orthodox  belief.”  And  as 
the  creed  of  “ the  Catholic  Church  ” can  never 
change,  such,  presumably,  is  its  belief  still.  And 
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not  a few  who  pose  as  scholars,  and  claim  even  to 
be  teachers,  suppose  that  this  is  what  the  Bible 
teaches!  No  book  in  all  the  world  is  so  little 
understood.  No  book  has  been  so  wronged  by  its 
adherents,  so  travestied  and  maligned  by  critics. 

The  Transcendental  philosophy  has  taught  us 
that  ideas  of  a certain  kind  give  proof,  not  of  the 
power  and  liberty  of  the  human  mind,  but  of  its 
subjection.  In  the  wild  license  of  fancy,  for  example, 
we  can  imagine  the  annihilation  of  the  universe, 
nothing  remaining  by  which  to  measure  space  or 
time  ; but  no  madman’s  dream  can  compass  the 
thought  that  space  and  time  could  ever  cease  to  exist. 
By  the  law  of  our  being,  the  mind  is  governed  by 
these  ideas  and  cannot  divest  itself  of  them. 

And  our  conception  of  the  existence  of  God  is 
in  the  same  category.  Were  it  otherwise  a revela- 
tion would  of  course  be  impossible;  for  a revelation 
implies  this  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.^  The  Bible,  therefore, 
nowhere  asserts  the  existence  of  the  Deity;  but, 
assuming  it,  opens  by  declaring  that  “ In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.” 

> As  Aristotle  pointed  out,  all  intellectual  teaching  is  based  upon 
what  is  previously  kiK^wn  to  the  person  taught. 
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xA.s  to  when  that  was,  revelation  is  silent.  And 
science,  so  called,  would  be  less  unworthy  of  its 
name  if  it  were  silent  too ; for  people  who  talk 
about  untold  millions  of  years  are  like  babies  who 
prattle  about  untold  millions  of  money.  “ God 
created.”  The  emphasis  here  is  commonly  mis- 
placed. It  is  not  that  the  earth  was  o'eated^  but 
that  God  created  it.  When,  and  how,  we  know 
not ; for  as  to  this,  I repeat,  revelation  is  silent. 
And  it  says  nothing  about  the  manner  of  its  crea- 
tion,^ but  merely  asserts  the  fact,  and  then  goes  on 
to  record  that,  at  the  epoch  of  the  narrative,  it 
existed  in  a chaotic  state.  That  this  was  not  its 
original  condition.  Scripture  expressly  declares.^ 
But  how  its  ruin  came  about — ^it  was  probably 

^ With  many  the  use  of  the  word  “create”  is  taken  as  settling  the 
whole  question,  for  they  assume  it  can  only  mean  “ to  make  out  of 
nothing.”  That  this  is  a blunder  is  obvious  from  the  statement  that 
man  was  created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.  The  fact  is  that 
neither  in  Hebrew  nor  in  English  is  there  a word  for  “making  out  of 
nothing”  ((^uery,  is  there  in  any  language?),  any  more  than  there 
was  in  the  old  languages  a word  to  express  the  idea  which  the  term 
annihilate  was  coined  to  convey.  The  word  “make,”  used  in 
Gen.  i.  7,  16,  25,  26,  is  elastic  in  meaning.  The  heavenly  bodies, 
ex.  gr.,  were  made,  or  appointed,  “to  give  light  upon  the  earth” 
(ver.  17),  just  as  the  cities  of  Numb.  xxxv.  6,  were  appointed  (it  is 
the  same  Hebrew  word)  to  be  “cities  of  refuge.”  In  Gen.  i.  the 
the  word  “create  ” is  used  only  in  verses  i,  21,  and  27. 

- Isa.  xlv.  18. 
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clue  to  some  cataclysm  which  engulfed  an  earlier 
economy  of  life— and  what  was  the  duration  of 
the  ages  that  had  intervened,  we  cannot  tell. 
What  concerns  us  is  the  fact  that  at  the  epoch 
here  in  view,  “the  earth  was  waste  and  void.”  ^ 
The  narrative  proceeds  to  notice  in  brief  out- 
line the  stages  by  which  our  planet  was  rendered 
a fitting  home  for  its  new  tenant,  man.  The  Bible 
has  been  discredited  by  insisting  on  giving  a 
literal  meaning  to  the  word  “ day  in  the  creation 
story.  That  God  could  not  have  refurnished  the 
earth  in  a few  brief  hours  is  the  ignorant 
do<^matism  of  unbelief.  But  in  insisting  that 
He  did  so  in  fact,  theology  has  committed  the 
typical  blunder  of  identifying  the  language  of 
Scripture  with  what  is  mere  inference  and 
exeo"esis.  A Divine  revelation  can  be  made 
only  in  human  language  ; but  we  must  never 
for<^et  that  with  God  limitations  of  time  have 
no  place.2  Again  we  have  the  fact  that  it  was 

' Literally  “ became.”  The  opening  sentences  of  the  Bible  are 
; — “ In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  eaith, 
and  the  earth  became  \va.ste  and  void.”  Within  these  words  lie 
all  the  ages  of  which  geology  speaks. 

= 2 Pet.  iii.  8 applies  here. 
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not  till  the  fourth  creation  “ clay  ” that  the 
heavenly  bodies  shone  upon  our  planet,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  urged  that  to  speak  here  of  a 
day  of  twenty-four  hours  is  an  obvious  anachronism. 
Further,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  seventh  “ day  ” 
is  still  running  its  course.  God,  indeed,  is  working, 
because  sin  has  broken  His  “sabbath”;  but  the 
Creator  rests.  Here  Science  and  Revelation  are  at 
one.  /\nd,  finally,  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  an 
appeal  to  the  deeper  teaching  of  Scripture,  which 
tells  of  an  eighth  creation  “day”  that  is  yet  to  come  ; 
for  the  epoch  of  the  new  creation  is  still  future. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  earth  itself  applies 
also  to  its  population.  All  living  things  are  God’s 
creatures,  but  of  the  methods  by  which  He  made 
them  we  know  nothing.  If  Charles  Darwin’s 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  language  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  he  would  doubtless  have 
appealed  to  it  in  support  of  his  hypothesis.  For 
its  language  is  most  striking.  “ And  God  said. 
Let  the  earth  put  forth  grass,  herb  yielding  seed, 
and  fruit  tree  bearing  fruit  after  its  kind,  wherein 
is  the  seed  thereof,  upon  the  earth  : and  it  was  so. 
And  the  earth  In'ought  forth  grass'd  &c.i 

' Gen.  i.  II,  12. 
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Aeain  : “ And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life.”  I And  so  also  of  “ the  land  population,”  we  read, 

“ And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  brmg  forth  the  living 
creature  after  its  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing, 
and  beast  of  the  earth  after  its  kind  : and  it  was 
so.”  2 That  God  made  them  is  expressly  declared, 
but  how  He  made  them  is  an  open  question  ; and 
it  is  idle  to  deny  that  these  words  are  consistent 
with  the  hypothesis  of  evolution — an  hypothesis 
which  is  legitimate  and  reasonable,  and  which, 
though  incapable  of  proof,  can  appeal  to  a con- 
siderable volume  of  indirect  evidence  in  its  support. 

But  all  this  only  serves  to  lend  increased 
emphasis  to  the  marked  and  striking  difference 
in  the  language  used  when  the  creation  of  man  is 
recorded.  “ And  God  said.  Let  ns  make  man  m 
our  image,  after  our  likeness.  . . . And  God  created 
man  in  His  own  image.”  3 This  seems  plainly  to 
indicate  that  man  was  God’s  creature  in  a more 
immediate  sense  than  the  brute.  And  even  if 
it  were  proved  that  the  brute  was  produced 
by  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  this  would  only 
' Gen.  i.  20.  - Gen.  i.  24.  3 Gen.  i.  26,  27. 
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serve  to  create  a presumption  that  man  has  been 
similarly  developed.  That  presumption  would  no 
doubt  be  immensely  strengthened  by  the  facts  of 
physiology.  But  those  facts  admit  of  an  alter- 
native explanation.  It  is  only  those  who  boast 
of  their  ignorance  of  God— they  delight  to  pro- 
claim themselves  Agnostics  — who  venture  to 
assert  that  God  could  not  have  created  man 
otherwise  than  by  evolution  ; or  that,  had  He 
done  so,  man  could  not  have  the  mysterious 
physiological  peculiarities  which  characterise  him. 
Such  assertions — whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
them — are  too  silly  for  discussion.  Indeed  it 
may  be  averred  that  the  evolution  theory  implies 
a far  more  amazing  act  of  creative  power  than 
orthodox  theology  dreams  of  ^ The  thought  that 
even  the  Almighty  created  a germ  capable  of 
the  infinite  developments  of  life  in  the  world  is 
absolutely  overwhelming.  And  remember,  the 
fact  that  all  living  things  are  His  creatures  is 
no  longer  in  dispute.  The  only  question  open 
is  as  to  the  method  of  His  working,  hor,  as 

’ In  an  article  in  the  Westminster  Review  of  July,  185S,  Mr. 
Spencer  used  this  argument  in  almost  an  extreme  form  in  defending 
the  Nebular  hypothesis. 
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Darwin,  the  apostle  of  evolution,  declares,  “ The 
birth  both  of  the  species  and  of  the  individual 
are  equally  parts  of  that  grand  sequence  of 
events  which  our  minds  refuse  to  accept  as  the 
result  of  blind  chance.”  ^ 

It  is  not  easy  indeed  to  speak  with  conventional 
respect  of  those  who  find  in  the  most  trifling 
evidence  of  design — as,  for  example,  a shaped 
piece  of  flint — a sufficient  proof  that  man  has 
been  at  work,  and  yet  deny  that  the  infinite 
wonders  of  nature  afford  proof  that  God  has  been 
at  work.  Moreover,  if  their  theory  be  true  their 
argument  is  false.  If  man  be  the  product  of 
evolution,  the  entire  mass  of  evidence  offered  us 
as  proof  that  intelligent  beings  were  living  upon 
earth  during  a remote  past  would  not  avail  to 
prove  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race.  For,  ex  hypo- 
thesis long  ages  before  the  appearance  upon  earth 
of  a being  with  any  claim  to  the  dignified  title  of 
matis  his  “ hairy  ancestors  ” may  have  acquired  suf- 
ficient intelligence  to  account  for  their  forming  and 
using  rough  instruments  of  husbandry  or  of  war. 

In  fact,  the  evolutionist  is,  to  use  a legal  term, 

' “ Descent  of  Man,”  part  ii.,  chap.  x.\i. 
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estopped  from  appealing  to  paleontology  in  proof 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  race.  For  his  theory 
implies  that  man  is  the  product  of  processes 
which  must  have  operated  slowly  and  without 
a break,  during  vast  periods  of  time,  whereas  his 
argument  assumes  that  the  transition  from  the 
brute  stage  to  the  man  stage  of  his  development 
was  brief  and  sudden.  Even  if  the  truth  of 
evolution  were  established,  the  exhibits  of  the 
paleontologist  might  reasonably  be  assigned  to 
the  “ missing  link  ” era. 

Moreover  the  fact  that  there  are  “ missing 
links  ” must  not  be  dismissed  in  the  light  way 
common  with  evolutionists.  Words  are  supposed 
to  be  subordinate  to  thoughts,  but  sometimes 
thoughts  are  controlled  by  them  ; and  this  is  a 
case  in  point.  People  talk  as  though  man  was 
united  to  the  brute  by  a chain  which  only 
needs  certain  links  to  make  it  complete.  There 
is  no  “ chain  ” whatever  in  the  case.  And  having 
regard  to  his  higher  nature,  he  is  separated  from 
the  brute  by  a gulf  as  impassable  as  that  which 
divides  the  living  from  the  not-living.  Even 
Huxley  has  protested  against  the  misrepre- 
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sentation  which  makes  evolutionists  “seem  to  say 
that  the  structural  differences  between  man  and 
even  the  highest  apes  are  small  and  insignificant.” 
“ Xo  one,”  he  says,  “is  more  strongly  convinced 
than  I am  of  the  vastness  of  the  gulf  between 
civilised  man  and  the  brutes.”  Even  as  to  his 
animal  structure  this  gulf  is  so  great  that,  if  he 
was  evolved  from  the  brute,  the  process  must 
have  occupied  myriads  of  ages.  And  millions 
of  creatures  intermediate  between  them  must 
have  been  produced.  But  where  are  the  traces 
of  them?  Nor  should  we  be  dependent  here 
upon  “the  testimony  of  the  rocks.”  As  any 
intelligent  schoolboy  can  see,  we  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  creatures  in  every  conceivable  stage 
of  development  between  the  two. 

One  of  two  conclusions  we  must  here  accept  : 
either  man  is  not  the  product  of  evolution  at 
all  ; or  else,  at  a certain  stage  of  the  creature’s 
development,  the  Creator  intervened  to  raise  him 
to  the  high  position  he  now  occupies  in  the  scale 
of  creation,  d hat  is  to  say,  the  only  question 
open  is  whether  the  matter  of  which  he  was 
created  was  inanimate  matter  as  Genesis  seems 
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to  teach,  or  matter  already  living  as  this  alter- 
native theory  would  assume.  In  either  case  the 
fact  remains  that  man  is  the  product  of  a 
“ special  creation.”  ^ 

In  all  this  moreover  we  are  thinking  of  man 
merely  as  the  highest  type  of  animal.  Thus 
regarded,  Darwin  declares  in  the  closing  sentence 
of  his  treatise,  “Man  still  bears  in  his  bodily 
frame  the  indelible  stamp  of  his  lowly  origin.” 
But  what  account  can  be  given  of  his  moral 
nature  ? And  what  of  his  spiritual  nature  ? ^ To 
dismiss  such  considerations  with  a few  high- 
sounding  phrases  is  to  stultify  ourselves  by  mere 
words.  No  reasonable  account  of  them  has  ever 
been  attempted. 3 

" A third  suggestion  is  perhaps  theoretically  possible.  Just  as  a 
builder,  when  his  edifice  is  reared,  destroys  all  traces  of  the 
scaffolding  ; so  the  Creator,  as  soon  as  evolution  had  fulfilled  His 
purpose,  destroyed  all  traces  of  the  transitional  economy  of  the  life 
between  the  ape  and  the  man. 

^ These  considerations  led  A.  R.  Wallace,  who  shaies  with 
Darwin  the  fame  of  formulating  the  evolution  hypothesis,  to  account 
for  man’s  moral  and  spiritual  nature  by  immediate  Divine  inter- 
vention. 

3 No  book  that  has  yet  been  written  deals  seriously  with  the 
problem.  Mr.  Clodd’s  “ Pioneers  of  Evolution  from  Thales  to 
Huxley”  is  an  example  of  the  sort  of  stufl  which  satisfies  the 
credulous  on  these  subjects.  I should  not  notice  this  work  were 
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The  phenomena  of  language  again  present 
insuperable  difficulties  which  evolutionists  studi- 
ously ignore.  If  man  were  the  product  of  evolu- 
tion we  should  confidently  expect  to  find  that,  with 
advancing  civilisation,  language  would  ever  tend  to 
gain  in  precision,  to  acquire  new  powers,  and  to 
become  more  elaborate  ; whereas  it  is  a well-known 
fact  that  its  tendency  is  to  change  in  a direction 
the  very  opposite.  “ Nor  is  this  a peculiar  feature 
of  one  language,  but  the  universal  law  of  all.”  ^ 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  language  of  the  race 
gives  testimony  still  more  definite.  Professor 
Max  Muller  writes  as  follows : — 

“As  far  as  we  can  trace  back  the  footsteps  of  men,  even 
on  the  lowest  strata  of  history,  we  see  that  the  Divine  gift 


it  not  that,  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  Oxford  University  Extension 
movement,  the  delegates  have  included  it  in  their  list.  Here  is 
a choice  extract  from  it  : “ Only  the  mentally  anmmic,  the 

emotionally  overwrought,  the  unbalanced,  and  the  epileptic  are  the 
victims,  whether  of  the  lofty  illusions  of  august  visions  such  as 
carried  St.  Paul,  St.  Theresa,  and  Joan  of  Arc  into  the  presence  of 
the  holiest  ; or  hallucination  of  drowned  cat,  thin  and  dripping 
with  water,  born  of  the  disordered  nerves  of  Mrs.  Gordon  Jones” 
(p.  142).  The  man  in  whom  such  profane  drivel  excites  no 
emotion  of  disgust  and  indignation  is  incapable  of  generous,  or 
even  gentlemanly,  feeling. 

^ Archbishop  Trench,  “ English  Past  and  Present,”  lect.  iii. 
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of  a sound  and  sober  intellect  belonged  to  him  from  the 
very  first ; and  the  idea  of  a humanity  merging  slowly 
from  the  depths  of  an  animal  brutality  can  never  be  main- 
tained again.  The  earliest  work  of  art  wrought  by  the 
human  mind,  more  ancient  than  any  literary  document, 
and  prior  even  to  the  first  whisperings  of  tradition — the 
human  language — forms  an  uninterrupted  chain  from  the 
dawn  of  history  down  to  our  own  times.  We  still  speak 
the  language  of  the  first  ancestors  of  our  race,  and  this 
language,  with  its  wonderful  structure,  bears  witness 
against  such  gratuitous  imputations.”  ' 


In  a word,  the  theory  that  man  is  the  product 
of  evolution  is  vetoed  by  the  philologist. 

Still  more  emphatically  is  it  vetoed  by  the 
Christian.  There  is  no  reason  perhaps  why  the 
various  Buddhas,  including  the  Buddha  of  Chris- 
tendom— the  traditional  Jesus  of  the  so-called 
“ Christian  religion,”  .should  not  have  been  de- 
rived from  an  ape.  But  the  suggestion  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  of  Christianity  was  thus 
derived,  is  one  from  which  the  Christian  will  in- 
stinctively recoil.  The  more  he  knows  of  Chris- 
tianity the  more  thoroughly  will  his  intelligent 
convictions  confirm  the  judgment  of  his  spiritual 
instincts.  Our  Divine  Lord  is  declared  to  be  “ the 


’ “ Chip.s  from  a German  Workshop,”  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 
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image  of  the  invisible  God,”  “the  very  image  of 
His  substance.”  ^ Words  full  of  mystery,  and  yet 
they  enable  us  to  grasp  the  thought  contained  in 
the  Creation  record,  “ Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image.”  Not  Adam,  but  “the  second  man,  the 
Lord  from  heaven,”  was  the  “ type,”  the  ideal 
representative,  whose  likeness  the  redeemed  of 
earth  shall  bear.^ 

' Col.  i.  15  ; Heb.  i.  3. 

= I Cor.  XV.  47-49.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  God  may  have 
worked  by  evolution  in  producing  a species  conformable  to  the 
“ type.”  I will  only  say  that  if  such  an  hypothesis  satisfies  any  one, 
he  is  welcome  to  it. 

One  general  remark  in  conclusion.  I deprecate  the  idea  that  these 
opening  chapters  are  intended  as  a treatise  on  the  evolution  contro- 
versy. I have  been  compelled  to  notice  it  in  so  far  as  the  origin  of 
man  is  concerned,  but  apart  from  that  special  question  I have  sought 
to  avoid  it.  “ There  ought  to  be  a clear  distinction  made  between 
science  in  a state  of  hypothesis  and  science  in  a state  of  fact.  And 
inasmuch  as  it  is  still  in  its  hypothetical  stage,  the  bar  of  exclusion 
ought  to  fall  on  the  theory  of  evolution.  Those  who  hold  the 
theory  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  data, 
and  thus  only  yield  to  it  a provisional  assent.”  These  words  of 
Tyndall’s  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  some  writers  of  emi- 
nence as  scientists  are  wholly  devoid  of  the  judgment  needed  for 
dealing  with  any  question  of  the  kind.  And,  it  may  be  added, 
many  people  are  evolutionists  for  the  same  reason  that  small  boys 
smoke  cigarettes — it  seems  naughty,  and  they  imagine  it  shows 
their  independence  ! 


CHAPTER  III 


S soon  as  man  grew  distinct  from  the 


animal  he  became  religious,”  No  one 
gifted  with  a sense  of  humour  could  have  gravely 
penned  a suggestion  so  grotesque  as  this.  That 
the  remote  descendant  of  an  ape  might  become 
intelligent,  philosophical,  mathematical,  musical, 
poetical,  scientific — all  this  possibly  we  could 
understand  ; but  why  should  he  become  religious? 

And  yet  this  dictum  of  Renan’s  is  most  im- 
portant as  a testimony  from  such  a quarter  to  the 
fact  that  man  is  a religious  being.  The  universality 
of  religion  has,  indeed,  been  denied  ; ^ but  the 

' “ Vie  de  Jesus,”  chap.  i. 

= See  ex.gr.  Sir  John  Lul)l)ock’s  “ Prehistoric  Times,”  chaps,  xi.. 
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following  testimony  will  carry  conviction  that  the 
denial  is  based  on  grounds  that  are  inadequate. 

“ The  statement,”  says  Professor  Tiele,  “that  there 
are  nations  or  tribes  which  possess  no  religion,  rests 
either  on  inaccurate  observations,  or  on  a confusion 
of  ideas.  No  tribe  or  nation  has  yet  been  met 
with  destitute  of  belief  in  any  higher  beings,  and 
travellers  who  asserted  their  existence  have  been 
afterwards  refuted  by  facts.  It  is  legitimate, 
therefore,  to  call  religion,  in  its  most  general  .sense, 
an  universal  phenomenon  of  humanity.”  And  in 
quoting  these  words.  Professor  Max  Muller  declares : 
“ We  may  safely  say  that,  in  all  researches,  no 
human  beings  have  been  found  anywhere  who  do 
not  possess  something  which  to  them  is  religion.”  ^ 
And  Charles  Darwin  himself  admits  that  “a  belief 
in  all-pervading  spiritual  agencies  seems  to  be 
universal.”  2 

Accepting  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  man  is 
by  nature  religious,  the  question  remains.  How 
can  this  fact  be  accounted  for?  Philosophers  may 
amuse  themselves  with  the  theory  that  it  is  due 

‘ “ Origin  and  Cirowlh  of  Religion,’’  led.  ii 
° “ Descent  of  Man,”  part  iii.,  chap.  xxi. 
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to  his  losing  a tail  and  learning  to  talk  ; but  all 
who  acknowledge  the  reign  of  law,  and  insist  on 
seeking  a cause  for  an  effect,  will  see  in  it  a proof 
that,  as  even  heathen  poets  taught,  man  is  in  a 
special  sense  the  offspring  of  GodP 

This  conclusion  suggests  the  inquiry  why  it 
is  that  he  is  so  unworthy  of  his  origin.  Were 
there  a competent  court  to  issue  the  writs,  what 
damages  human  nature  might  obtain  in  libel 
actions  against  biological  science  and  Augustinian 
theology  ! Bad  as  it  is  to  proclaim  that  man  is 
the  child  of  an  anthropoid  ape,  it  is  almost  worse 
to  declare  that,  through  and  through,  and  in  every 
sense,  he  is  only  and  altogether  bad.  True  it  is 
that  the  history  of  the  race  has  been  black  and 
hateful.  No  less  true  is  it  that  wrong-doing  is 
easy,  whereas  well-doing  calls  for  sustained  effort. 
But  in  this  connection  such  facts,  important  though 
they  be,  are  not  everything.  In  a real  sense  the 
truest  test  of  a man  is  not  what  he  does,  but  what 

' The  words  of  Aralus  (roi~  yap  Ka't  ykvo^  inpiv)  are  quoted  in 
Acts  xvii.  28.  Twice  again  the  Apostle  Paul  quotes  from  heathen 
poets.  In  I Cor.  xv.  33,  “Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,”  is  from  the  Comic  poet  Menander,  who  po.ssibly  took  it 
from  Euripides.  And  in  Titus  i.  12,  he  quotes  Epimenides  (Alford). 
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he  approves ; not  what  he  is,  but  what  he  would 
wish  to  be.  Vicious  indulgence  may  have  so  depraved 
him  that  vice  seems  no  longer  vicious.  Just  as  his 
physical  faculties  may  be  destroyed  by  abuse,  so 
his  conscience  may  become  “ seered  as  with  a hot 
iron.”  But  this  is  an  abnormal  condition. 

What  is  called  the  “ moral  ” law  is  so  described 
because  it  is  the  law  of  our  being.  It  was  not  the 
commandment  which  made  thieving  wrong.  It 
was  because  it  was  wrong  that  the  commandment 
was  given.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  by  a modern 
disciple  of  Hobbes,  that  “ Thou  shalt  not  steal  ” is 
merely  the  selfish  precept  of  the  hog  in  the  clover 
to  warn  off  the  hog  outside  the  fence.  But  such 
teaching  is  the  outcome  of  a reprobate  mind,  and 
merely  exemplifies  the  fact  that  a man  may  sink 
morally  to  the  level  of  a hog.  But,  it  may  be 
urged,  we  can  point  to  communities  that  see  no 
evil  in  theft.  True  ; and  we  could  also  point  to  a 
nation  whose  women  have  stumps  instead  of  feet. 
But  let  the  lowest  savage  and  the  Chinese  woman 
be  removed  in  infancy  from  the  influences  which 
distort  the  conscience  of  the  one  and  the  limbs  of 
the  other,  and  in  both  cases  nature  will  assert  itself. 
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A full  discussion  of  this  problem  would  fill  a 
volume.  But  no  such  discussion  is  necessary  here. 
For  no  infidel  will  raise  the  question  ; and  in  the 
case  of  the  believer  an  appeal  to  Scripture  should 
settle  it.  Its  testimony  is  clear:  “When  Gentiles 
which  have  no  law  do  by  nature  the  things  of  the 
law,  these,  having  no  law,  are  a law  unto  them- 
selves ; in  that  they  show  the  work  of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  bearing 
witness  therewith,  and  their  thoughts  one  with 
another  accusing  or  else  excusing  them.”  ^ 

Words  could  not  be  plainer.  A heathen,  though 
destitute  of  a Divine  revelation,  has  a knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  for  that  is  inherent  in  man. 
That  such  a knowledge  was  implanted  in  him  by 
his  Creator  will  be  very  generally  admitted,  but 
the  popularity  of  a belief  is  no  pledge  of  its  truth. 
According  to  Scripture  man  was  created  innocent, 
and  it  was  his  lapse  from  innocency  that  brought 
him  the  knowledge  of  evil. 

But  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  would  not 

' Rom.  ii.  I4-I5>  R-V.  It  may  be  useful  to  note  that  it  is  not 
the  law,  but  the  work  of  (he  lato,  which  is  written  in  man’s  heart  by 


nature. 
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of  itself  make  man  religious.  He  was  religious 
before  he  acquired  that  knowledge,  and  the 
atheistic  evolutionist  is  theoretically  right  in  hold- 
ing that  he  might  possess  it  now  apart  from 
religion.  The  fact  is  that  what  is  so  commonly 
mistaken  for  “ conscience  ” is  but  a subordinate 
characteristic  of  conscience.  For  it  is  what  may 
be  termed  God-consciousness,  and  not  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  which  constitutes  man  a 
religious  being ; and  it  was  this  that  the  Creator 
implanted  in  him  when  He  made  him  a spiritual 
being. 

Here  then  is  the  question  : Man  being  the  “ off- 
spring of  God,”  and  having  instincts  befitting  his 
origin,  how  is  it  that  he  does  not  always  choose 
the  good  and  turn  from  the  evil  ? Who  will  dare 
to  answer  that  it  is  because  he  cannot?  Not  the 
Christian,  certainly  ; for  his  Scriptures  assert  the 
responsibility  of  man ; and  indeed  the  whole 
doctrine  of  future  judgment  is  based  upon  that 
truth.  Nor  yet  the  infidel,  for  the  dignity  of 
humanity  is  his  favourite  theme.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  while  some,  not  only  among  Pagans, 
but  even  among  those  who,  like  Renan  for  example. 
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affect  to  ignore  all  religions,  can  lead  worthy  and 
excellent  lives,  these  are  few  and  exceptional. 
The  lives  of  the  vast  majority  of  men  are  evil. 
And  they  choose  the  evil  in  spite  of  knowing  that 
it  is  evil,  and  in  spite  of  a fitful  desire  to  shun  it. 
x\part  from  special  depravity,  a man’s  higher 
nature  turns  towards  the  good  even  while  he  yields 
to  the  evil.  He  praises  virtue  though  he  practises 
vice.  It  is  his  will  that  is  paralysed,  not  his 
judgment.  He  is  like  a bird  with  a broken  wing, 
whose  instincts  prompt  it  to  fly  while  it  flounders 
helplessly  on  the  ground.  Man  has  instincts  ^ and 
aspirations  which  indicate  for  him  a noble  origin 
and  a still  nobler  destiny,  but  yet  he  is  practically 
a failure.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  In 
the  whole  range  of  nature,  man  excepted,  there  is 
nothing  to  correspond  with  it.  It  must  of  course 
be  due  to  the  operation  of  some  law  which  applies 
only  to  the  human  race.  All  other  creatures  fulfil 

‘ I speak  of  a religious  instinct  with  knowledge  of  what  I’rofessor 
Ma.x  Midler  and  others  have  urged  against  the  expression  (“  Origin 
of  Religion,”  lecture  iv.).  But  if  I might  venture  to  do  so,  I would 
express  a doubt  whether  the  objector  always  distinguishes  between 
“instinct”  and  “faculty.”  It  is  not  instinct  which  enables  a 
duckling  to  swim  ; but  it  is  instinct  which  leads  it  to  seek  the 
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the  patent  purpose  of  their  being : man  alone  not 
merely  falls  short  of  this  but  outrages  it.  How  is 
this  mystery  to  be  explained  ? 

It  may  be  said  perhaps  that  man’s  vices  are 
merely  the  natural  propensities  of  the  brute  from 
which  he  is  derived.  But  here  we  can  silence  the 
evolutionist  once  again  by  appealing  to  the 
phenomena  of  religion.  The  religious  instincts 
of  the  race  are  certainly  not  derived  from  the 
brute,  and  it  is  precisely  in  this  sphere  that  the 
corruption  and  perversity  of  human  nature  are 
most  manifest.  If  it  were  merely  a question  of 
animal-worship  among  Pagan  races,  the  evolu- 
tionist might  again  bring  in  his  theories.  But  the 
fact  to  be  explained  is  that,  in  the  most  advanced 
civilisations,  whether  of  classic  heathendom  or  of 
modern  Christendom,  religion  has  invariably 
tended  to  degenerate,  and  to  make  its  votaries  a 
prey  to  superstition. 

Let  us  approach  the  matter  from  another  stand- 
point. The  bird  is  unable  to  fly  : is  it  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  some  mishap  must  have 
occurred  to  it?  Let  us  then  tentatively  adopt  the 
suggestion  that  some  disaster  in  the  moral  and 
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spiritual  sphere  befell  the  human  race  in  primeval 
times ; and  let  us  consider  what  results  might  be 
expected  as  the  consequence  of  such  a catastrophe  ? 
Man’s  moral  equilibrium  would  of  course  be  dis- 
turbed. The  machinery  of  his  moral  being  would, 
so  to  speak,  be  thrown  out  of  gear.  But  the  effect 
upon  his  spiritual  nature,  by  reason  of  its  greater 
delicacy  and  sensitiveness,  would  be  absolutely 
disastrous.  A broken  water-pipe  may  in  a 
measure  serve  its  purpose,  but  no  electricity  will 
pass  along  a broken  wire. 

And  is  not  this  precisely  in  accordance  with 
experience?  In  the  sphere  of  morals  men  differ 
vastly  from  one  another.  Apart  from  Christianity 
altogether,  some  men  lead  pure  and  excellent  lives. 
Others  are  steeped  in  vice.  And  the  fact  that 
some  are  moral  is  proof  that  all  might  be  so.  In 
this  limited  sphere,  indeed,  we  may,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  made  the  quarry  in  a heresy  hunt, 
adopt  the  dogma  of  Belagius,  “ That  as  man  has 
ability  to  sin,  so  has  he  also  not  only  ability  to 
discern  what  is  good,  but  likewise  to  desire  it 
and  to  perform  it.”  And  the  truth  of  this  is 
reccjcinised  when  our  selfish  interests  are  involved. 
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If  a man  steals  his  neighbour’s  cash,  he  goes  to 
gaol  ; for  “ original  sin  ” is  no  defence  to  a criminal 
charge.  True  it  is  that  a thief  comes  in  time  to 
weaken  his  moral  power  to  keep  his  hands  out  of 
his  neighbour’s  pocket.  But  prison  discipline  is 
rightly  deemed  a useful  tonic  in  such  a case.  And 
what  the  fear  of  human  judgment  is  to  the  criminal, 
the  fear  of  Divine  judgment  is  intended  to  be  to 
the  sinner.  But  orthodoxy  so  dins  it  into  men’s 
ears  that  they  have  no  power  to  live  moral  and 
virtuous  lives,  that  they  naturally  believe  it,  and 
cease  to  make  the  effort.  That  they  can,  but  will 
not,  is  the  righteous  basis  of  the  judgment  that 
awaits  them. 

The  vital  error  of  the  Pelagian  heresy  was  the 
application  of  it  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  But  in 
the  fifth  century,  revealed  truth  had  been  swamped 
by  theology,  and  the  distinction  was  ignored.  A 
traveller  who  has  missed  his  way  in  a forest  can 
stand  upright  and  walk  like  a man  ; but  so  long 
as  the  heavens  are  shut  out  from  his  view,  he 
cannot  direct  his  steps,  he  is  lost.  The  morality 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  profane  persecutor,  was  as 

unimpeachable  as  that  of  Paul,  the  inspired  apostle  ; 
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but  his  splendid  morality  only  served  to  bring  into 
stronger  relief  the  depth  of  his  spiritual  blindness 
and  depravity^ 

Man,  then,  is  a religious  being,  not  moral, 
merely,  but  7'eligious.  And  he  is  religious  because 
he  is  spiritual.  Here  is  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
where  we  must  break  once  for  all  with  the  mere 
evolutionist.  It  is  idle  for  him  to  talk  to  us  of 
“ embryonic  developments  ” — dog’s  teeth  and 
donkey’s  ears,  and  any  amount  besides.  Even 
if  we  accept  his  account  of  the  origin  of  man’s 
animal  structure,  the  fact  remains  that  the  spiritual 
element  in  his  complex  being  must  have  come 
from  God. 

' Some  people  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  do  not  know’ 
them  : the  Apostle  Paul  could  appeal  to  those  who  had  known  him 
from  his  youth  (Acts  xxvi.  4,  5).  “ I have  lived  in  all  good 

conscience  before  God  until  this  day,”  he  could  declare  in  the 
scene  of  his  early  life  (xxiii.  i).  His  life  throughout  had  been 
blameless  {ujXifnrTOf; : Phil.  iii.  6).  Never  perhaps  did  any  other  mere 
man  live  a life  so  perfect.  Therefore  it  was  he  wrote  the  words  : 
“ Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I 
am  chief'''  (i  Tim.  i.  15).  The  claim  to  stand  forth  as  “first” 
{TrpwTog),  in  all  the  long  line  of  sinners,  w^as  not  inspired  (as  with 
thousands  who  since  have  adopted  the  words)  by  “the  pride  that 
apes  humility  ; ” it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  while  he  had  had 
advantages  which  raised  him  above  all  other  men,  his  religion  had 
served  only  to  make  him  a God-hater,  “a  blasphemer  and  a 
persecutor.”  Mere  religion  always  drags  a man  dowm  spiritually. 
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Ikit  this  only  serves  to  emphasise  our  diffi- 
culties. Were  we  to  reason  out  the  matter  a 
priori,  we  should  expect  to  find  complete  unity 
in  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  race,  and  they  would 
have  for  us  the  same  certainty  as  the  truths  and 
facts  which  are  apparent  to  reason  or  the  senses. 
And  further,  religion  would  always  and  inevitably 
tend  to  elevate  and  ennoble  mankind.  But  if  we 
could  imagine  any  so  ignorant  and  simple  as  to 
cherish  such  dreams,  the  records  of  the  past  and 
the  facts  of  life  on  earth  should  bring  them  a 
rude  awakening.  As  for  the  religious  beliefs  of 
the  world,  there  is  nothing  too  crude,  too  wild, 
too  false,  too  monstrous,  to  find  enthusiastic 
adherents.  And  whenever  a great  teacher  has 
appeared,  and  has  sought  to  elevate  the  relieion 
of  men,  his  system  has  soon  been  perverted  and 
depraved. 

It  has  ever  been  so.  Of  the  early  Egyptian 
religion,  all  that  was  sublime  was  demonstrably 
ancient,  and  its  last  stage  was  the  grossest  and 
most  corrupt.  In  China  the  lofty  .system  of 
ethics  formulated  by  Confucius  has  suffered  the 
utmost  deterioration.  In  India  the  pure  nature- 
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worship  of  the  Vedas  lias  ended  in  superstitious 
puerilities.  And  the  teaching  of  Gautama,  sub- 
lime in  its  rejection  of  all  idolatr}'  and  priest- 
craft, has  ended  in  the  gross  asceticisms  and 
superstitions  of  modern  Buddhism.  The  Divine 
revelation  of  Judaism  was  degraded  to  the  level 
of  “the  Jew’s  religion,”  which  made  that  race  the 
common  enemy  of  God  and  His  people.  And 
Christianity  itself  has  been  almost  swamped  b)^ 
the  religion  of  Christendom,  that  tangled  skein 
of  Divine  truth  and  Pagan  superstition. 

The  whole  history  of  the  race  records  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  It  is  a law,  like  that  of  gravita- 
tion, that  religion  ever  tends  to  degenerate,  and 
in  its  decadence  to  corrupt  and  deprave  mankind. 
This  subject  will  claim  further  notice  in  these 
pages.  The  question  here  is.  What  explanation 
can  be  giv^en  of  facts  so  patent  and  yet  so  extia- 
ordinary  ? 

In  the  moral  sphere  we  have  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  of  a right  judgment  thwaited  and 
violated.  But  in  the  spiritual  spheie  the  problem 
i.s  stranger  .still.  It  is  not  that  the  bird  has  a 
broken  wing,  but  that  instead  of  endeavouring 
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to  soar,  its  normal  instinct  is  utterly  perverted, 
and  it  clings  to  the  ground  and  even  struggles 
to  burrow  into  it.  How  is  this  mystery  to  be 
accounted  for?  Only  one  solution  of  it  has 

ever  been  proposed,  and  that  is  the  story  of 
the  Eden  Fall.  And  that  explanation  is  so 

entirely  reasonable  and  adequate  that  if  it  had 
been  left  for  some  thinker  to  suggest  it,  the  dis- 
covery might  well  have  evoked  an  exclamation 
such  as  that  with  which  Huxley  is  said  to  have 
greeted  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of 
species,  “ How  stupid  not  to  have  thought  of 
that ! ” I 

' I do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  story  of  the  Fall  should  be 
taken  literally  or  as  an  allegory,  for  I desire  to  avoid  here  all  side 
issues.  If  any  choose  to  regard  the  forbidden  tree  as  a “ sacra- 
ment ” (I  use  the  word  in  the  classical,  not  the  superstitious,  sense), 
it  will  not  affect  the  argument. 


CHAPTER  IV 


/^~ANE  of  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  the 
conclusion  reached  in  the  last  chapter  is 
neglected  or  refused  by  many  who  profess  to 
accept  that  conclusion  most  unreservedly.  If  it 
be  the  spiritual  side  of  man’s  complex  being  that 
has  suffered  most  by  the  disaster  which  has  be- 
fallen him,  it  is  here  that  the  result  will  be  most 
apparent.  And  while  his  moral  nature  may  be 
capable  of  self-adjustment,  we  shall  expect  to  find 
that,  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  he  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  a Divine  revelation.  In  fact,  nothing 
relating  to  man  should  be  regarded  with  so  much 
distrust  as  his  religion,  and  yet  this  is  precisely 
the  sphere  where  self-satisfaction  most  prevails. 
The  phenomenon  is  all  the  stranger  because  every 
one  is  convinced  that  all  religions  are  wrong  save 
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ofie ; the  exception  of  course  being  the  particular 
cult  of  which  he  himself  is  a votary. 

And  the  unanimity  felt  by  people  who  agree 
becomes  to  them  a strong  confirmation  of  their 
faith.  After  shouting  “ Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians ! ” “ with  one  voice  for  about  the  space 
of  two  hours,”  the  worship  of  Diana  is  raised  to 
the  level  of  “ things  that  cannot  be  spoken 
against.”  * 

At  the  close  of  his  Essays  oh  Religion^  John 
Stuart  Mill  states  thus  the  result  of  his  argument : 
“It  follows  that  the  rational  attitude  of  a thinking 
mind  towards  the  supernatural,  whether  in  natural 
or  revealed  religion,  is  that  of  scepticism  as  dis- 
tinguished from  belief  on  the  one  hand  and  from 
atheism  on  the  other.”  This  position  is  generally 
regarded  as  hostile  to  faith  ; but  our  nature  being 
what  it  is,  it  becomes  a test  and  safeguard  of  faith. 
No  matter  how  excellent  my  chronometer  may 
be,  I am  glad  at  all  times  to  test  it  by  the  sun  in 
the  heavens.  And  as  I belong  to  a fallen  race, 
and  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  religion  that  the  effects 
of  the  catastrophe  are  most  felt,  I ought  to  be 

' Acts  xix.  34-36. 
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ever  ready  to  test  my  religious  tenets  by  whatever 
standard  is  the  true  one.  Men  may  differ  as  to 
the  standard,  and  as  to  how  the  testing  process 
should  be  carried  out,  but  all  will  agree  upon  the 
principle  here  enunciated.^ 

What  guarantee  have  we  that  the  religion  which 
prevails  in  Christendom  to-day  is  true?  To  many 
the  very  statement  of  the  question  will  seem 
scandalous  and  profane.  They  will  set  themselves 
angrily  to  shout  it  down,  as  the  Ephesian  Diana 
worshippers  treated  what  they  deemed  to  be  the 
Christian  heresy.  But  thoughtful  people  will 
welcome  the  inquiry.  Assuming  that  Christianity 
is  a Divine  revelation,  the  question  still  remains. 
How  far  may  we  not  have  departed  from 
“the  faith  once  for  all  delivered”?  We  know 
how  we  can  test  our  chronometers.  Is  there 
any  standard  by  which  we  can  test  our  religion  ? 

“ All  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians  ” 
will  reply  with  united  voice  in  pointing  us  to  the 
Bible.  But  this  unanimity  is  merely  apparent,  not 

' To  the  evolulionisl  this  argument  should  appeal  with  irresistible 
force.  If  man  is  struggling  from  the  brute  condition  towards  God 
he  is  doubly  dependent  on  some  higher  authority  to  guide  him  in 
all  that  pertains  to  religion. 
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real.  The  vast  majority  of  Christians  will  object 
to  our  appealing  to  the  Bible  directly  and  imme- 
diately. We  must  in  turning  to  it  subject  our 
minds  to  an  authority  that  claims  to  be  its  inter- 
preter. Every  citizen  is  supposed  to  know  the 
laws  of  his  country  ; but  though  the  statute-book 
is  the  standard  of  authority,  the  interpretation  of 
the  statutes  does  not  depend  on  the  citizen’s  private 
reading  of  them,  but  on  the  decisions  of  competent 
tribunals.  So  also  in  the  religious  sphere.  The 
Bible  is  the  only,  as  it  is  the  infallible,  standard  of 
faith  and  practice,  but  the  Church  claims  to  be  its 
authorised  exponent. 

At  first  sight  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  this, 
nothing  more  reasonable,  nothing  more  practical. 
But  no  sooner  do  we  attempt  to  act  upon  it  than 
difficulties  overwhelm  us.  What  is  the  Church  ? 
and  where  are  we  to  find  it?  There  are  rival 
claimants  to  the  title  ; to  which  of  them  shall  it  be 
accorded  ? Answer  will  be  made  that  the  Eastern 
Church  is  heretical.  But  what  tribunal  has  so 
decided  ? And  by  what  standard  ? The  tribunal, 
we  shall  be  told,  was  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
standard  was  the  common  faith.  Ikit  this  is  a 
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most  transparent  begging  of  the  question.  What 
took  place  was  that  the  head  of  the  Western 
Church  excommunicated  the  Eastern  Church  for 
refusing  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  which 
supremacy  the  Eastern  Church  denounces  as  “ the 
chief  heresy  of  the  latter  days.”  Which,  then,  is 
in  the  right  ? 

If  we  appeal  to  the  Church  of  England,  her 
answer  will  be  definite  and  clear,  that  both  are 
wrong,  and  that  they  have  “ erred,  not  only  in 
their  living  and  manners  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in 
matters  of  faith.”  ^ Nor  need  we  look  to  the 
Church  of  England  to  claim  for  herself  the  place 
she  refuses  to  accord  to  any  other  Church,  of  being 
"■the  witness  and  keeper”  of  the  truth.  Hers  is 
the  humbler  position  of  being  “ a witness  and  a 
keeper  of  Holy  Writ”;  and  to  that  supreme 
authority  she  appeals  as  the  only  sanction  for 
her  practice  and  her  teaching.^ 

But,  we  are  told,  Christ  did  not  write  a book  ; 
He  founded  a Church  ; and  He  speaks  in  and 
through  the  Church  ; our  part,  therefore,  is  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  Church’s  teaching  and 
guidance. 

‘ Article  \ix. 


- Article  xx. 
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This  is  merely  an  attempt  to  get  behind  the 
question  which  it  pretends  to  solve.  How  do  I 
know  that  Christ  founded  a Church  ? And  how 
do  I know  that  I can  trust  myself  to  the  teaching 
of  what  claims  to  be  the  Church  ? The  only  pos- 
sible answer  to  these  questions  is  an  appeal  either 
to  the  Church  itself  or  else  to  the  New  Testament. 
If  the  former,  then  I am  to  trust  the  Church 
because  the  Church  claims  my  confidence — a 
flagrant  case  of  what  in  another  sphere  is  known 
as  “the  confidence  trick.”  If  the  latter,  then  by 
all  means  let  me  turn  to  the  New  Testament. 
But  no  “ thimble-rigging”  can  be  tolerated  here. 
If  the  Church  speaks  with  inherent  authority,  I 
must  render  unreasoning  obedience  to  her  teach- 
ing ; but  if  she  appeals  to  Holy  Scripture,  she 
must  place  an  open  Bible  in  my  hands. ^ 

If  we  accept  the  former  alternative  we  find  our- 
selves again  at  the  point  from  which  the  argument 
has  moved  away.  What,  and  where,  is  the 
Church  ? Is  this  question  to  be  decided  by  a 
plebiscite  ? Are  we  to  be  content  to  settle  it  by 

^ Such  is  the  position  assumed  by  the  Reformers  in  the  plain 
language  of  Articles  xix.,  xx.,  and  xxi. 
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blindly  joining  the  biggest  crowd  ? Or  are  we 
to  yield  to  whichever  authority  presents  its  claims 
with  the  greatest  arrogance  ? It  is  not  thus  that 
in  sublunary  affairs  the  thoughtful  direct  their 
conduct.  But  it  is  precisely  thus  that  in  highly- 
favoured  England,  in  this  enlightened  age,  people 
of  culture  decide  a question  which  concerns  their 
eternal  destiny ! 

If  our  choice  must  be  limited  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  most  ancient  Churches,  it  is  extraordinary 
that  educated  Englishmen,  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  both,  should  hesitate  for  a moment  which 
to  choose.  That  Rome  should  loom  greater  in  our 
view  is  natural,  but  that  Rome  should  engross 
our  attention  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  our 
insular  ignorance  and  prejudice.  For,  as  Dean 
Stanley  writes — ■ 

“ That  ligurc  which  seemed  so  imposing  when  it  was  the 
only  one  which  met  onr  view,  changes  all  its  proportions 
when  we  see  that  it  is  overtopped  by  a vaster,  loftier, 
darker  hgure  behind.  If  we  are  bent  on  having  dogmatical 
belief  and  conservative  tradition  to  its  fullest  extent,  we 
must  go,  not  to  the  Church  which  calls  itself  Catholic,  but 
to  the  Church  which  calls  itself  Orthodox.”  ' 


' “ Easlern  Church,”  p.  45. 
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And  yet  the  fact  is  clear  that  in  a book 
addressed  to  English  readers  the  Eastern  Church 
may  be  ignored  as  absolutely  as  though  it  had 
no  existence. 

Papal  supremacy  is  the  special  characteristic  of 
the  Western  Church.  lA'cn  if  the  history  of 
Christendom  had  run  differently,  and  this  dogma 
was  accepted  by  Christians  of  every  name,  a 
sceptic  would  be  none  the  less  entitled  to  ask  on 
what  authority  it  rests.  Christ,  we  are  told, 
entrusted  to  the  Apostle  Peter  the  keys  of  the 
Church,  thus  conferring  upon  him  the  primacy 
of  the  Church.  Peter  became  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  every  after-occupant  of  the  See  of  Rome  has 
succeeded  to  the  Primacy.  The  Bishop  of  Rome, 
therefore,  is  supreme  Pontiff,  Christ’s  Vicar  upon 
earth.  By  all  means  let  us  investigate  this  without 
prejudice  or  passion.  Eet  us  refuse  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  some  of  those  who 
have  filled  the  Papal  throne  were  shameless  pro- 
flicrates  of  infamous  character.  Let  us  refuse 
also  to  take  account  of  the  high  personal  qualities 
of  its  present  occupant.  And  his  environment  is 
nothing  to  us.  Gorgeous  vestments,  a magnifi- 
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cent  ceremonial,  regal  dignity  and  pomp — all  these 
serve  but  to  prove  the  faith  of  those  who  accept 
his  claims.  What  concerns  us  is  the  evidence 
on  which  those  claims  are  based. 

Suppose  it  be  conceded  that  the  Apostle  Peter 
held  the  place  thus  claimed  for  him,  what  ground 
is  there  for  believing  that  his  successors  in  the  See 
of  Rome  had  equal  precedence  and  power  ? The 
only  ground  is  that  they  themselves  have  asserted 
it,  and  that  half  Christendom  has  yielded  them 
the  position.  Evidence  there  is  absolutely  none. 
What  ground,  again,  is  there  for  believing  that 
the  Apostle  Peter'  was  ever  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  ? The  only  ground  is  that  the  Roman 
Church  asserts  it.  Evidence  there  is  absolutely 
none. 

Indeed  the  very  statement  itself  implies  an 
anachronism  as  glaring  as  if  it  were  asserted 
that  the  apostle  was  a cardinal.  Of  course  there 
must  have  been  bishops  in  the  Church  in  Rome, 
as  in  the  other  Churches,  but  the  thought  of  a 
bishop  with  a diocese,  or  see,  belongs  to  post- 
apostolic  times  ; the  New  Testament  knows 
nothing  of  it.  And  as  Dean  Alford  bluntly 
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says,  “ The  episkopoi  of  the  New  Testament 
have  officially  nothing  in  common  with  our 
bishopsP  ^ 

Moreover  the  bishops  were  appointed  by  an 
apostle,  and  therefore  if  Peter  was  a bishop 
in  Rome  he  must,  instead  of  being  superior 
to  any  of  his  brethren,  have  become  sub- 
ordinate to  them  all — a complete  reductio  ad 
abs2C7'dum. 

It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  prove  a negative; 
but  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  Peter  in 
Roimms  makes  it  reasonably  certain  that  he  had 
no  relations  with  the  Church  in  Rome  when 
that  Epistle  was  written  : the  last  chapter  of  The 
Acts  makes  it  practically  certain  that  he  was  not 
in  Rome  during  Paul’s  first  imprisonment ; and 
the  last  chapter  of  2 Timothy  leaves  no  doubt 
whatever  that  he  was  not  there  during  Paul’s 
last  imprisonment.  And  to  turn  to  a witness 
of  post-apostolic  times,  Clement  of  Rome,  will 
confirm  us  in  this  conclusion.  He  was  ad- 

' “ Gr.  Test.  Com.,”  i Tim.  iii.  i.  He  adds:  “The  identity  of 
iTTiaicoTrog  and  irpealSv-epog  in  apostolic  times  is  evident  from  Titus 
i-  5~7-”  See  Appendix  IV.,  Note  I. 
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mittedly  bishop  of  the  Church  in  Rome  before 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  his  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  is  admittedly  genuine.  Can 
any  honest-minded  man  believe  that  his  Epistle 
was  written  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
Apostle  Peter  had  ever  preceded  him  in  the 
bishopric  ? ^ 

Lastly,  what  ground  is  there  for  supposing 
that  the  Apostle  Peter  was  entrusted  with  the 
keys  of  the  Church  ? The  only  ground  is  the 
fact  that  to  him  were  given  “ the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,”  and  that  that  Church 
which  proudly  boasts  of  being  the  keeper  of 
Holy  Writ  is  so  crassly  ignorant  of  Scripture 
that  it  confounds  “the  kingdom  of  heaven”  with 
the  Church  ! 

Every  well-instructed  Sunday-school  child  is 
aware  that  the  book  which  records  these  words 
is  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  “ The  book  of  the  genera- 

^ The  letter  in  question  was  written  in  the  name,  not  of  Clement, 
but  of  the  Church  in  Rome.  The  only  reference  which  it  contains 
to  Peter  is  in  the  following  passage  : “ Peter  by  unjust  envy  under- 
went not  one  or  two,  but  many  labours,  and  thus  having  borne 
testimony  unto  death,  he  went  unto  the  place  of  glory  which  was 
due  to  him.” 
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tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  ^/le  son  of  David,  the  son 
of  Abraham"  — in  a word,  the  book  which  presents 
Him  as  Israel’s  Messiah.  It  deals  only  with  the 
favoured  nation — the  covenant  people — to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Gentiles  altogether.  The  gospel  of  the 
Grace  of  God  is  not  in  it.  The  very  word  “ Grace  ” 
does  not  occur  in  it  even  once.  And  the  reason 
why  the  Apostles  were  twelve  in  number  was  be- 
cause the  “tribes  of  Israel”  were  twelve  in  number.^ 
And  among  the  twelve,  Peter  held  the  foremost 
place.  To  him  were  committed  “the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  heavens  ” — an  expression 
that  is  used  only  in  connection  with  Israel. 3 
To  him,  therefore,  it  was  that,  at  Pentecost,  the 

^ Matt.  i.  I.  - Matt.  xix.  28. 

3 The  expression  occurs  only  in  Matthew.  In  the  loose  way  of 
reading  Scripture  which  prevails,  it  is  wrongly  taken  as  synonymous 
with  the  “ kingdom  of  God.”  But  the  one  is  strictly  limited  to  the 
kingdom  in  its  earthly  aspect ; the  other  embraces  the  entire  sphere 
of  God’s  rule  and  action  in  relation  to  the  earth.  Therefore  it  is 
that  sometinies  they  may  be  used  interchangeably,  just  as  sometimes 
the  same  things  may  be  averred  of  England  and  of  the  British 
Empire.  And  if  the  accurate  Bible  student  will  examine  the 
passages  in  where  “kingdom  of  God”  occurs  he  cannot 

fail  to  see  that  “kingdom  of  heaven”  could  not  be  used  (viz.. 
Matt.  vi.  33;  xii.  28  ; xix.  24;  xxi.  31  and  43).  Take,  ex.  gr., 
the  last : although  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  been  (temporarily) 
taken  from  the  Jew,  it  could  not  be  .said  that  it  would  be  given  to 

5 
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proclamation  of  the  great  amnesty  to  Israel  was 
entrusted^  And  when  “the  word  which  God 
sent  unto  the  children  oj  Israel'"  was  to  be  carried 
to  Gentile  proselytes^  he  was  the  appointed 
messenger.  Throughout  what  theologians  de- 
scribe as  “ the  Hebraic  portion  ” of  the  Acts,  his 
ministry  is  pre-eminent.  He  is  the  foremost,  the 
commanding  figure.  But  when  Israel  proved 
again  impenitent  and  finally  rejected  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom,  the  very  name  of  “ the  Apostle  of 
the  Circumcision  ” disappears  from  the  narrative.3 

Nay  more,  it  disappears  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, save  for  his  two  Epistles  addressed  to  “ the 
elect  who  are  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion,”  4 that 
is  of  Israel  ; and  again  for  that  passage  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  proves  to  de- 
monstration that  he  had  no  precedence  whatever 
except  in  relation  to  Israel.  In  the  Gentile  Church 

another  nation.  But  the  Lord’s  actual  words  were  fulfilled  when 
the  gospel  turned  from  the  Jew  to  the  Gentile. 

^ Acts  ii.  22 ; iii.  12. 

- Acts  X.  36. 

3 Peter  is  named  only  once  in  the  last  sixteen  chapters  of  Acts 
(viz.,  in  XV.  7)  whereas  in  the  first  twelve  chapters  his  name  occurs 
no  le.ss  than  fifty-six  times. 

I Peter  i.  1 ; and  2 Peter  iii.  i.  See  R.V. 
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of  this  Gentile  dispensation  the  pre-eminence  is 
with  “ the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.”  ^ 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  deep  theological 
problems  beyond  the  power  of  common  men  to 
investigate.  And  the  conclusion  is  clear ; first, 
that  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Peter  was 
“ the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,”  the  fact  would 
give  no  such  precedence  or  dignity  to  the  Roman 
Popes — a bishop  might  as  well  claim  to  be  a 
cardinal  or  a marquis  because  his  predecessor 
in  the  see  wore  the  hat  of  the  one  or  the 
coronet  of  the  other  ; secondly,  that  the  story 
that  Peter  was  ever  Bishop  of  Rome  is  the  merest 
legend,  and  absolutely  inconsistent  with  his  office 
of  Apostle  ; and,  thirdly,  that  the  figment  of  his 
having  had  a position  of  supreme  authority  in 
the  Church  is  exploded  by  the  very  Scripture  to 
which  appeal  is  made  in  its  support. 

Some  errors  are  based  on  misread  passages  of 
Scripture.  Others  grow  up  apart  from  Scripture 
altogether,  and  Scripture  is  afterwards  perverted 
to  support  them.  In  this  latter  category  is  the 
figment  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It  had  its 

‘ No  one  can  read  Gal.  ii.  1-14  withoul  recognising  this. 
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origin  in  the  pride  begotten  of  citizenship  in  the 
Imperial  city — in  what  Augustine  himself  de- 
scribed as  “ the  insolence  of  the  city  of  Rome.”  ^ 
Such  is  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  the  claim 
of  the  Pope  to  be  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth. 
And  yet  his  pretensions  are  acknowledged,  not 
merely  by  ignorant  peasants  and  superstitious 
women,  but  by  educated  and  sensible  men  ; by 
men  reputed  to  be  thinkers  and  scholars  ; by  some 
even  who  are  trained  lawyers,  holding  high  judicial 
offices.  How,  then,  is  the  phenomenon  to  be  ac- 
counted for?  In  presence  of  such  facts  evolution- 
talk  is  idle.  When  human  ingenuity  can  suggest 
an  answer,  it  will  claim  consideration.  Meanwhile 
the  story  of  the  Eden  fall  holds  the  field. 

' Unlil  I came  lo  pen  these  pages  I had  not  read  any  Roman 
Catholic  work  on  this  subject  ; and  I have  always  supposed  that 
a fair  prima  facie  case  could  be  made  out  for  the  Papal  claims. 
But  a perusal  of  Rev.  Luke  Rivington’s  “ Primitive  Church  and 
the  See  of  Peter  ” — a work  of  high  repute,  to  which  Cardinal 
\Aughan  has  contributed  a preface — has  destroyed  that  illusion. 
xVny  one  who  is  versed  in  Holy  Scripture  or  accustomed  to  deal 
with  evidence  will  search  these  480  pages  in  vain  for  either.  All 
that  the  writer  proves  may  be  freely  conceded — namely,  that  the 
Pope  has  been  acknowledged  by  vast  numbers  of  people  from  very 
early  times. 


CHAPTER  V 


THEORY,  a legend,  and  a blunder — such, 


as  we  have  seen,  are  the  pillars  upon  which 
rest  the  proud  pretensions  of  the  great  Western 
Church  of  Christendom.  And  the  discovery  may 
well  lead  us  to  distrust  the  Church’s  teaching, 
and  fearlessly  to  investigate  the  truth  of  ever}' 
dogma  for  which  she  claims  our  faith. 

The  incarnation  of  Christ ; His  death  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  human  sin  ; His  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  ; His  ascension  ; His  .session 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  ; 1 1 is  coming  again  to 
judgment ; the  .sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; re- 
generation and  remission  of  sins  by  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  ; the  maintenance  of  grace  b}'  the 
sacrament  of  the  luicharist — the  efficac}’  of  both 
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sacraments  being  dependent  on  the  continuance 
in  the  Church  of  a body  of  men  mystically 
endowed  as  successors  of  the  apostles,  and 
empowered  to  forgive  sins  and  to  mediate  on 
behalf  of  Christ  between  the  sinner  and  God — 
such  are,  in  brief,  the  chief  doctrines  of  the 
religion  of  Christendom.  Are  they  true?  And 
on  what  ground  are  they  presented  to  our 
faith  ? 

If  true,  they  are  without  exception  transcendent 
truths  ; it  is  idle  therefore  to  appeal  to  human 

f 

experience  or  human  authority  in  their  support. 
Scepticism  is  here  the  only  rational  attitude  of 
mind.  A Divine  revelation  alone  can  justify  our 
accepting  them.  Have  we  such  a revelation  ? 
And  will  an  appeal  to  it  convince  us  of  their 
truth  ? To  the  first  of  these  questions  Christians 
of  every  name  and  creed  will  reply  in  perfect 
unison.  But  when  we  come  to  the  second  our 
suspicions  will  be  aroused,  not  only  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  doctrines  the  Churches  of  the 
Reformation  repudiate,  but  also  by  the  reluctance 
of  those  who  champion  them  to  permit  an  un- 
fettered appeal  to  the  authority  on  which  they 
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are  supposed  to  rest.  The  Church  is  to  limit 
and  control  our  access  to  the  Scriptures,  either 
directly,  in  virtue  of  its  own  mystical  autho- 
rity— one  of  the  very  points  at  issue — or  else 
indirectly,  by  insisting  that  we  shall  interpret  the 
Scriptures  in  accordance  with  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers. 

Scripture,  we  are  told,  is  “ reverenced  as  para- 
mount.” “The  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the 
fountain,  the  Catholic  Fathers  the  channel,  through 
which  it  has  flowed  down  to  us.  The  contrast, 
then,  in  point  of  authority  is  not  between  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  but  between  the 
Fathers  and  ils!'  They  are  not  “ equalled,  much 
less  preferred,  to  Holy  Scripture,  but  only  to 
ourselves : i.e.,  the  ancient  to  the  modern,  the 

waters  near  the  fountain  to  the  troubled  estuary 
rolled  backward  and  forward  by  the  varying  tide 
of  human  opinion,  and  rendered  brackish  b}^  the 
continued  contact  with  the  bitter  waters  of  the 
world.”  I 

This  is  the  language  of  a teacher  than  whom 
no  one  has  borne  bolder  testimony  to  the  supreme 

‘ “ Library  of  the  Fathers,”  vol.  i.  Preface. 
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authority  and  value  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  the 
preface  to  his  Daniel  the  Prophet^  Dr.  Pusey 
writes : “No  book  can  be  written  in  behalf  of 
the  Bible  like  the  Bible  itself  Man’s  defences 
are  man’s  word  ; they  may  help  to  beat  off 
attacks,  they  may  draw  out  some  portion  of  its 
meaning.  The  Bible  is  God’s  Word,  and  through 
it  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spake  it,  speaks  to 
the  soul  which  closes  not  itself  against  it.”  That 
he  who  wrote  these  words  should  thus  seek  to 
identify  the  Bible  with  the  writings  of  men 
gives  proof  how  well  he  knew  that,  apart  from 
the  writings  of  men,  the  Bible  would  lend  no 
sanction  to  the  system  with  which  his  name  is 
associated. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  in  another  sphere. 
“ Nature  is  reverenced  as  paramount.  But  we 
should  interpret  nature  by  the  great  Masters  of 
the  past.  The  contrast  in  point  of  authority  is 
not  between  nature  and  the  Masters,  but  between 
the  Masters  and  us.  They  are  not  equalled,  much 
less  preferred  to  nature,  but  only  to  ourselvesP  If 
successive  generations  of  artists  had  acted  on 
this  principle  for  centuries,  modern  art  would 
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probably  bear  the  same  relation  to  nature  that 
theology  now  bears  to  Holy  Writ. 

And  yet  how  plausible  it  is  ! It  .seems  the 
perfection  of  reasonableness.  The  simple  reader 
might  suppose  that  in  regard  to  doctrine  and 
practice  the  Fathers  were  agreed.  But  the 
Fathers  differed,  and  the  Churches  with  which 
they  were  severally  connected  differed  ; and  their 
differences  led  to  many  a division,  many  a feud. 
And  so  Dr.  Fusey  goes  on  to  warn  us  that  no 
Father  in  particular  is  to  be  accepted  as  our  guide, 
but  we  are  to  follow  them  only  so  far  as  their 
teaching  was  “ universally  received.”  “It  is  this 
only,”  he  adds,  “which  according  to  Vincentius’  in- 
valuable rule,  was  received  ‘ by  all,  in  all  Churches, 
and  at  all  times,’  which  has  the  degree  of  evidence 
upon  which  we  can  undoubtedly  pronounce  that 
it  is  Apostolic.”  More  plausible  still  ! But,  in 
fact,  it  is  but  dust  flung  into  our  eyes.  If  the 
“ Catholic  faith  ” is  to  be  thus  limited  to  doctrines 
universally  accepted,  we  shall  jettison  at  once  not 
a few  of  the  Pagan  superstitions  which  are  “ un- 
doubtedly pronounced  to  be  Apostolic  ; ” but  with 
them  will  disappear  also  such  vital  truths  as  the 
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divinity  of  Christ  and  the  atonement,  and  we  shall 
be  left  with  nothing  but  what  is  called  “ the 
Apostles’  Creed,”  which  asserts  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  of  these  great  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faithT 

And  who  is  to  decide  for  us  what  is  the  resi- 
duum of  mingled  truth  and  error  which  is  to  serve 
as  a creed  by  which  we  shall  mould  our  character 
and  shape  our  course  in  view  of  the  solemnities 
of  our  existence  ? The  most  honoured  of  the 
Fathers  were  men  whose  minds  were  impregnated 
by  the  superstitions  of  Pagan  religion,  and  the 
subtleties  of  Pagan  philosophy  : are  we  to  assume 
that  nineteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  religion 
have  so  enfeebled  or  depraved  the  intellect  of 
Christendom  that  we  are  less  capable  of  under- 
standing the  Scriptures  than  they  were  ? They 
were  “ near  the  fountain  ” of  Christianity,  forsooth  ; 
yes,  but  they  were  nearer  still  to  the  cesspool 
of  Paganism.  And  inquiry  will  show  that  it  is 

^ I would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  framers  of  the 
creed  did  not  hold  these  truths.  I merely  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
creed  does  not  assert  them.  Hence  its  universal  acceptance  ; for 
Arians,  Unitarians,  and  Sadducees  of  all  sorts,  can  place  their  own 
meaning  on  it. 
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to  the  cesspool  that  we  should  attribute  every 
perversion  of  the  truth  which  to-day  defaces  what 
is  called  the  Christian  religion. 

The  Christian  turns  to  the  Bible  to  hear  in  it 
the  voice  of  his  living  Saviour  and  Master  and 
Lord,  who,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  that  very  end,  “ speaks  ” in  and  through 
that  Word,  “ to  the  soul  which  closes  not  itself 
against  it.”  But  the  founder  of  this  religious 
system  is  the  Buddha  of  Christendom,  who  died 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  the  pure  waters  of  whose 
teaching  are  now  dissipated  in  “ the  troubled 
estuary  rolled  backward  and  forward  by  the  vary- 
ing tide”  of  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers,  and 
“ rendered  brackish  by  the  continued  contact 
with  the  bitter  waters  ” of  a corrupt  and  apostate 
Church. 

Let  those  who  thus  appeal  to  the  Fathers 
hear  the  Fathers.  No  one  among  them  is  held 
in  higher  esteem  than  Chrysostom.  The  most 
famous  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  he  has  been  canon- 
ised by  the  Roman  Church  ; and  both  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches  celebrate  his  festival.  And  with 
abundant  reason.  For  he  lived  a pure  and  noble 
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life  in  an  age  when  this  much-vaunted  “ primitive 
Church  ” was  characterised  by  shameless  profligacy 
and  corruption.  Here  is  Chrysostom’s  testimon)^ 
to  the  Scriptures  : — 

“And  why  does  he  bid  all  Christians  at  that  time  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  Scriptures  ? Because  at  that  time, 
when  heresy  hath  got  possession  of  those  Churches,  there 
can  be  no  proof  of  true  Christianity,  nor  an}^  other  refuge 
for  Christians  wishing  to  know  the  true  faith  but  ihc 
Divine  Scriptures.  For  before  it  was  shown  in  many  ways 
which  was  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  which  heathenism  ; 
but  now  it  is  known  in  no  way  to  those  who  wish  to 
ascertain  which  is  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  but  only 
ilirongh  ihc  Scripinres.  Why  ? Because  all  those  things 
which  are  properly  Christ’s  in  the  truth,  those  heresies 
have  also  in  their  schism:  Churches  alike,  the  Holy 
Scripture  alike,  bishops  alike,  and  the  other  orders  of 
clergy,  baptism  alike,  the  eucharist  alike,  and  everything 
else  ; nay,  even  Christ  Himself.  Therefore,  if  any  one 
wishes  to  ascertain  which  is  the  true  Church  of  Christ, 
whence  can  he  ascertain  it,  in  the  confusion  arising  from 
so  great  a similitude,  but  only  by  the  Scripinres  ? . . . 

“Therefore  the  Lord,  knowing  that  such  a confusion  of 
things  would  take  place  in  the  last  days,  commands  on 
that  account,  that  the  Christians  who  are  in  Christianity, 
and  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  strength  of  the 
true  faith,  should  betake  themselves  to  nothing  else  but  ihc 
Scriptures;  otherwise,  if  they  should  look  to  other  things, 
they  shall  stumble  and  perish,  not  understanding  which  is 
the  true  Church."  ' 


' “ Malt.  Iloni.”  xliii. 
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These  were  the  words  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  : now  let  us  hear  the  testimony  of 
Au<'>'ustine,  the  most  famous  of  the  Latin  hatheis. 
He  says — 

“ I declare  unto  you  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  are 
called  canonical,  are  the  only  books  in  the  world  to  which 
I have  learned  to  pay  such  honour  and  reverence,  that  I 
most  lu'inly  believe  that  none  of  their  anthoi  s has  committed 
any  error  therein.  Other  authors  are  read  by  me  with  the 
persuasion  that  however  they  may  excel  in  holiness  and 
learning,  what  they  write  is  not  true  because  they  write  it, 
but  because  they  can  prove  it  to  be  true  either  by  Scripture 
or  reason.”  ' 

In  “all  things  that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness” 
the  words  of  Holy  W rit  are  so  simple  and  cleai 
that  a little  child  can  grasp  their  meaning.  Thus 
the  apostle  could  write  to  Timothy,  “ hrom  a child 
thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  are 
able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation.”  But  who 
is  to  interpret  the  Fathers  for  us?  Rival  schools 
of  Christian  thought  appeal  to  them  in  support  of 
their  opposing  tenets  ; who,  then,  is  to  arbitrate 
between  them  ? And  by  what  standard  ? And 
why  should  we  turn  from  what  is  plain  and  simple 


‘ Wordsworth’s  “Church  History,”  vol.  hi.  p.  222. 
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to  writings  which  are  a maze  of  mingled  heresy 
and  truth  ? 

“ Near  the  fountain ! ” These  men  talk  as 
though  the  apostles  left  behind  them  a pure  and 
united  Church,  and  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  had 
entered  without  a break  upon  the  heritage.  But 
what  are  the  facts  ? “ While  the  apostles  wrote, 

the  actual  state  of  the  visible  tendencies  of  things 
showed  too  plainly  what  Church  history  would 
be.”  The  quotation  is  from  the  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1864,  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  our 
standard  theological  literature  ; and  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say — 

“ I know  not  how  any  man,  in  closing'  the  Epistles,  could 
expect  to  find  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church 
essentially  different  from  what  it  is.  In  those  writings 
we  seem,  as  it  were,  not  to  witness  some  passing  storms 
which  clear  the  air,  but  to  feel  the  whole  atmosphere 
charged  with  the  elements  of  future  tempest  and  death. 
Every  moment  the  forces  of  evil  show  themselves  more 
plainly.  They  are  encountered,  but  not  dissipated 

“ The  fact  which  I observe  is  not  merely  that  these 
indications  of  the  future  are  in  the  Epistles,  but  that  they 
increase  as  we  approach  the  close,  and  after  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  have  been  fully  wrought  out,  and  the  fulness 
of  personal  salvation  and  the  ideal  character  of  the  Church 
have  been  placed  in  the  clearest  light,  the  shadows  gather 
and  deepen  on  the  external  history.  The  last  words  of  St. 
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Paul  ill  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  those  of  St. 
Peter  in  his  second  Epistle,  with  the  Epistles  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Jude,  breathe  the  language  of  a time  in  which  the 
tendencies  of  that  history  had  distinctly  shown  themselves  ; 
and  in  this  respect  these  writings  form  a prelude  and  a 
passage  to  the  Apocalypse.”  ' 

In  very  truth  those  “ last  words  ” were  wrung 
from  men  depressed  by  patent  signs  of  general 
apostasy.  The  same  apostle  who  had  exulted  in 
the  fact  that  “ all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia 
heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,”  ^ lived  to 
pen  the  sad  lament,  “ This  thou  knowest,  that 
all  they  which  are  in  Asia  turned  away  from 
me.”  3 And  then,  taking  a still  wider  view 
of  the  condition  of  the  Church,  he  indited  the 
solemn  forecast,  “ Evil  men  and  seducers  shall 
wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  being 
deceived.”  4 And  for  more  than  a century 
before  Irenaeus,  the  earliest  of  the  Patristic 
theologians,  appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  leaven 
had  been  working.  That  heresies  should  be  the 
subject  of  the  only  treatise  we  possess  from  his  pen, 
may  indicate  the  state  into  which  the  Church  had 

- Acts  xix.  10. 

2 Tim.  iii.  1 3. 


‘ Lecture  viii. 
3 2 Tim.  i.  15. 
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already  passed.  “ Dogs,”  “ Evil  workers,”  “ the 
Concision,”  ^ warned  against  even  in  apostolic 
times,  increased  in  number  and  in  influence, 
as  the  traditions  of  apostolic  times  lost  their 
power  in  the  Church.  Such  men  were  ever 
at  work,  lowering  the  standard  of  Christian  life, 
and  corrupting  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  Christian  ordinances. 

Error  is  a weed  of  rank  and  rapid  growth.  But 
it  was  not  until  more  than  a century  after  Irenseus 
had  gone  to  his  rest,  when  the  last  and  fiercest  of 
the  persecutions  had  ended,  and,  with  the  advent  of 
Constantine,  the  wolf  of  paganism  openly  assumed 
the  sheep’s  clothing  of  “ the  Christian  religion,”  that 
the  errors,  which  were  in  the  very  warp  and  woof 
of  that  religion,  began  to  ripen  and  spread  un- 
checked ; and  ere  another  century  had  passed,  the 
standard  even  of  outward  morality  in  the  professing 
Church  sank  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  heathen 

world. 2 

The  Church  of  God  is  “ built  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  apostles  and  prophets  ” ; the  Church  of 

' Phil.  iii.  2. 

^ These  words  shall  be  e.stablished  in  the  sequel.  See  especially 
Chap.  />ost. 
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Christendom  is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Latin  Fathers.  What  the  /\postle  Paul  was  to 
the  one,  Augustine  of  Hippo  was  to  the  other. 
Though  inferior  to  Jerome  in  learning,  he  was 
practically  the  founder  of  the  Latin  Church.  The 
personal  greatness  of  the  man  is  beyond  question. 
His  writings  give  proof  of  it.  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  their  authority  was  supreme,  and 
their  influence  is  felt  to  the  present  hour.  Till 
yesterday  his  Confessions  were  known  only  to  the 
theologian  and  the  student ; but,  as  one  of  the  much 
advertised  Hundred  Best  Books  ^ the  work  now  finds  a 
place  in  thousands  of  English  homes.  But,  as  the 
inspired  apostle  wrote,  “ God  accepteth  no  man’s 
person,”  so  we  may  fearlessly  bring  the  teaching 
of  Augustine  to  the  test  of  Scripture. 

Can  any  spiritually  intelligent  Christian  read  the 

Confessions  without  being  struck  by  the  ignorance 

it  betokens  of  Christian  doctrine  ? It  reveals  the 

experience  of  a great  and  pure  and  earnest  soul 

reaching  out  after  God  in  the  midst  of  mists  and 

darkness  which  the  sunlii^ht  of  Christianity  would 

have  dispelled.  Intense  reverence  for  God,  and 

desire  to  please  Him — these  are  manifest  in  it 

6 
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throughout.  But  it  all  savours  of  what  the  apostle 
describes  as  the  effort  to  be  “made  perfect  in  the 
flesh,”  Indeed  it  is  startlini7  to  notice  how  little 

o 

there  is  of  Christ  in  it  all,  even  in  the  theology  ot 
it.  It  is  possible  of  course  that  men  unknown  to 
fame,  of  whom  no  record  has  come  down  to  us, 
may  have  been  spiritually  in  advance  of  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  What  is  true  in  our  own 
day  may  have  been  true  in  the  days  of  the  Fathers. 
But  if  the  Patristic  literature  is  to  be  our  guide,  the 
great  truth  of  Grace  disappeared  from  the  Church 
with  the  Apostles  who  were  its  heralds.  And 
ignorance  of  Grace  will  go  far  to  account  for  the 
differences  which  marked  the  systems  of  Greek 
and  Latin  theology,  and  for  the  heresies  by  which 
the  one  and  the  other  were  corrupted. 

Before  the  law  of  gravitation  was  discovered, 
various  problems  in  astronomy  were  solved  as 
clearly  and  accurately  as  they  are  to-day ; but 
there  was  no  unity  in  the  science,  and  much  per- 
taining to  it  was  incomprehensible.  And  so,  if 
Grace  be  unknown,  various  Christian  doctrines 
may  still  be  understood,  but  the  central  principle 
which  binds  them  together  is  wanting,  and  there 
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are  elements  not  only  of  darkness,  but  even  of 
seeming  contradiction. 

The  truth  of  Grace  having  been  lost,  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  wrath,  eternal  and  inexorable,  against 
human  sin,  became  overwhelming  and  intolerable  ; 
and  the  theologies  of  the  h athers  struggled  to 
bridge  over  the  chasm  which  separated  God  from 
men.  The  Greek  school,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Neo-Platonism  of  which  Alexandria  was  the 
cradle  and  the  home,  leant  towards  the  conception 
of  a Deity  immanent’^  in  the  world,  and  especially 
in  humanity.  The  incarnation,  not  the  cross,  was 
to  them  the  climax  of  the  Divine  revelation  to 
men.  But  though  a climax  it  was  not  a crisis. 
It  was  rather  the  unfolding  and  display  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  Supreme  had  been  workin<T 
throughout  the  ages.  Thus  it  was  that  God 
restored  relations  with  the  fallen  race,  alienated 
and  lost  by  sin.  Thus  was  humanity  redeemed  ; 
for  the  true  emblem  of  Redemption  was  not  the 
Cross  of  Calvary,  but  the  manger  of  Bethlehem 
It  was  Paganism  in  a Christian  clress.^ 

I refer  here  merely  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  by  incarnation, 
not  to  the  general  teaching  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  Indeed  there 
IS,  in  many  respects,  more  of  Christianity  in  the  writings  of  Clement 
than  in  those  of  most  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 
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The  theology  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  governed  by  the  old  Platonic  conception 
of  the  “ transcendent  ” Deity,  a God  far  removed 
from  men  ; whose  alienation,  moreover,  was  ren- 
dered more  terrible  by  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
In  their  view  the  benefits  of  the  work  of  Christ 
were  limited  to  a privileged  few,  and  their  system 
aimed  at  extending  the  number  of  that  minority, 
and  mitigating  for  them  the  perils  of  their  position. 
The  simple  baptism  of  the  New  Testament — a 
public  confession  of  Christ  by  those  whom  the  gospel 
had  won  to  the  ranks  of  His  disciples — was  re- 
modelled on  Pagan  lines,i  as  a mystical  regenera- 
tion and  cleansing  from  sin,  bringing  the  sinner 
from  under  the  storm-cloud  of  Divine  wrath  into 
the  sphere  where  a mystically  endowed  priesthood 
could  minister  to  him  further  grace. 

For  in  this  theology  Divine  sovereignty  became 
sheer  favouritism  ; election  was  degraded  to 
mean  no  more  than  immunity  from  wrath  ; and 
grace,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  principle  of  the  Divine  action,  and  the 
characteristic  of  the  Divine  attitude  towards 


' See  Chap.  IX.  posL 
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mankind  was  regarded  rather  as  a sort  of 
spiritual  electricity,  to  be  communicated  to  the 
favoured  few  by  ordinances  which  owed  their 
validity  to  a sacerdotal  class.  The  Church,  which 
in  their  system  meant  the  hierarchy,  was  the 
mediator  between  an  alienated  and  angry  God, 
and  men  depraved  and  doomed.  The  horrors  of 
the  system  became  further  alleviated  by  the  fig- 
ment of  a purgatory,  prayers  and  masses  for  the 
dead,  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  all  the  super- 
stitions which,  to  the  present  day,  characterise  the 
religion  of  Christendom.  Paganism,  again,  in  a 
Christian  dress. 

It  is  not  that  these  conflicting  views  were  taught 
thus  plainly  by  all  the  leaders  of  the  rival  schools 
of  Christian  thought.  Far  from  it.  But  in  vary- 
ing degrees  the  writings  of  all  are  tainted  by 
them.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  rival  claimant  with 
Irenaeus  to  the  title  of  father  of  Greek  theology, 
and  Augustine  of  Hippo,  so  specially  honoured  by 
the  Latin  Church,  are  the  most  pronounced  ex- 
ponents of  them.  Though  the  fame  of  Clement 
is  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  brilliant  disciple  and 
successor  as  head  of  the  Alexandrian  catechetical 
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school,  ^ he  remains  to  the  present  hour  the 
“ patron  saint  ” of  “ the  sect  of  the  Sadducees.” 
It  was  not  till  two  centuries  after  his  time  that 
the  Roman  Church  was  moulded  by  Augustine 
into  the  form  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  Of 
all  the  errors  that  later  centuries  developed  in 
her  teaching  there  is  scarcely  one  that  cannot  be 
found  in  embryo  in  his  writings. ^ 

“The  Church  to  him,”  says  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, “ was  an  external  establishment,  subjected  to 
the  autocracy  of  bishops,  largely  dependent  on  the 
opinion  of  Rome.  It  was  a Church  represented 
almost  exclusively  by  a sacerdotal  caste,  cut  off  by 
celibacy  from  ordinary  human  interests,  armed 
with  fearful  spiritual  weapons,  and  possessing  the 
sole  right  to  administer  a grace  which  came  magic- 
ally through  none  but  mechanical  channels.  And 
this  Church  might,  nay,  was  bound  to,  enfoixe  the 
acceptance  of  its  own  dogmas  and  customs  even  in 

^ Origen  is  really  the  founder  of  dogmatic  theology.  And,  it  may 
be  added,  he  alone  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  as  Jerome  of  the  Latin, 
could  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

^ No  one  of  his  predecessors,  as  Professor  Harnack  has  some- 
where said,  in  so  determined  and  open  a manner  rested  Christendom 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Church,  or  confounded  the  living  authority 
of  Christ  with  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
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minute  details  and  in  outward  orc^anisation.  It 
was  justified  in  enforcing  unity  by  using  the  arm 
of  the  State  to  fetter  free  consciences  by  cruel  per- 
secution. And  outside  this  Church,  with  its  many 
abuses,  its  few  elect,  its  vast  masses  arbitrarily 
doomed  to  certain  destruction,  its  acknowledged 
multitudes  of  ambitious,  greedy,  ignorant  and  un- 
worthy priests — there  was  no  salvation ! Augustine 
substituted  an  organised  Church  and  a super- 
natural hierarchy  for  an  ever-present  Christ.  To 
Augustine  more  than  to  any  one  else  is  due  the 
theory  which  is  most  prolific  of  the  abiding  curse 
inflicted  on  many  generations  by  an  arrogant  and 
usurping  priestcraft. 

“ The  outward  Church  of  Augustine  was  Judaic, 
not  Christian.  The  whole  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  a protest  against  it.  And  all  that  was  most 
deplorable  in  this  theology  and  ecclesiasticism 
became  the  most  cherished  heritage  of  the  Church 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  exact  proportion  to  its 
narrowest  ignorance,  its  tyrannous  ambition,  its 
moral  corruption,  and  its  unscrupulous  cruelty.”  ^ 

' “ Lives  of  the  Fathers,”  vol.  ii.  p.  603. 


CHAPTER  VI 


HE  extravagances  which  disfigure  the 


record  and  practice  of  Buddhism  are  to 
be  referred  to  that  inevitable  degradation  which 
priesthoods  always  inflict  upon  great  ideas  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.”  Thus  writes  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  in  the  preface  to  his  great  Indian  poem  ; 
and  the  words  ma}^  serve  to  “ point  a moral  ” 


In  its  origin  Buddhism  was  no  more  than  “ a 
mere  system  of  morality  and  philosophy,  founded 
on  a pessimistic  theory  of  life.”  ^ It  was  lacking 
in  the  essential  element  of  a religion,  for  it  had 
no  God.  And  yet  it  had  much  in  common  with 
Christianity.  It  resembled  it  notably  in  its  re- 


here. 


' Sir  Monier  Williams,  “ Buddhism,”  lect.  xviii. 
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pucliation  of  idolatry  and  priestcraft  and  asceti- 
cism, and  in  its  contempt  for  everything  unworthy, 
material,  and  base.  And  not  only  in  these 
respects,  but  also  in  its  doctrine  of  the  “ path,” 
it  comes  nearer  to  Christianity  than  does  the 
religion  of  Christendom.  A man’s  acts  and  words, 
important  though  they  be,  are  in  one  respect  not 
so  important  as  his  aims,  and  the  belief  that 
inspires  them.  For  his  acts  and  words  may  be 
like  the  clothes  he  wears,  assumed  ; but  his  aims 
bespeak  the  deeper  currents  of  his  inner  life,  and 
his  beliefs  are  part  and  parcel  of  himself.  ^ 

But  though  the  teaching  traditionally  attributed 
to  Gautama  was  thus  beautiful  and  pure,  the 
Buddhism  of  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  degraded 
forms  of  Paganism.  But  what  concerns  us  here 
is  to  mark  that,  though  Buddhism  and  Christianity 
have  flowed  in  channels  wholly  separate,  the  cor- 
ruptions of  both  are  of  the  same  type,  both  having 
developed  errors  and  superstitions  so  precisely 

' The  principles  of  “the  noble  eightfold  path”  are  (i)  right 
belief ; (2)  right  aims  ; (3)  right  speech  ; (4)  right  actions  ; (5)  right 
means  of  livelihood  ; (6)  right  endeavour  ; (7)  right  mindfulness  ; 
and  (8)  right  meditation.  The  more  this  is  studied  the  more  will 
the  order  be  approved. 
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similar  that  the  appai'atus  of  the  one  cult  could 
easily  be  adapted  to  the  other.  The  following 
most  striking  language  is  used  by  Dr.  Rhys 
Davids  I in  describing  the  Lamaism  of  Tibet: — 

“ Lamaism,  indeed,  with  its  shaven  priests,  its  bells,  and 
rosaries,  its  images,  and  holy  water,  and  gorgeous  dresses  ; 
its  service  with  double  choirs,  and  processions,  and  creeds, 
and  mystic  rites,  and  incense,  in  which  the  laity  are 
spectators  only  ; its  abbots  and  monks,  and  nuns  of  many 
grades ; its  worship  of  the  double  Virgin,  and  of  the  saints 
and  angels  ; its  fasts,  confessions,  and  purgatory ; its 
images,  its  idols,  and  its  pictures  ; its  huge  monasteries, 
and  its  gorgeous  cathedrals,  its  powerful  hierarchy,  its 
cardinals,  its  Pope,  bears  outwardly  at  least  a strong 
resemblance  to  Romanism,  in  spite  of  the  essential  dif- 
ference of  its  teachings,  and  of  its  mode  of  thought.” 

Such  is  Buddhism  in  countries  where  it  has 
made  its  home.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  when 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  settled  in  certain 
provinces  of  China,  they  were  amazed  to  find  all 
the  externals  of  their  own  religion  ready  to  their 
hand  ; and  that  a change  of  images  and  of  nomen- 
clature alone  seemed  needed  to  “ Christianise  ” the 
native  cult? 

But  more  than  this,  both  Christianity  and  Bud- 


^ “ Buddhism,”  ch.  ix. 
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clhism  in  their  decadence  bear  a family  resemblance 
to  the  religions  of  classic  Paganism,  and  to  the 
old-world  cults  of  Bab}don  and  Egypt.  What  is 
common  to  all  is  the  presence  of  some  material 
representation  of  the  God,  a priesthood  and  an 
altar,  and  mystical  rites  and  ceremonies  of  essen- 
tially  kindred  types. 

This  intensely  interesting  fact  has  escaped  the 
attention  it  deserves.  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for? 
Evolution-talk  about  “ cells  and  sacs  and  nerves  ” 
and  “ abnormal  reversions  ” will  throw  no  light 
on  it.  Neither  dogs,  nor  donkeys,  nor  anthropoid 
apes,  display  the  least  appreciation  of  images,  or 
priests,  or  millinery,  or  “ incense  used  cere- 
monially.” Therefore,  even  if  it  were  only  among 
degraded  races  that  these  frauds  and  fooleries  of 
human  religion  prevailed,  evolution  could  claim  no 
hearing.  Not  so,  indeed,  if  men  turned  naturally 
to  atheism  ; for  the  lapse  might  fairly  be  described 
as  an  “ abnormal  reversion.”  But  atheism  is 
always  a revolt  against  a false  religion,  and  it 
never  maintains  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
The  problem  here,  however,  is  that  the  super- 
stitions which  prevail  in  the  midst  of  Western 
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civilisation  are  essentially  identical  with  those  of 
Buddhism  in  its  most  depraved  form,  and  with 
those  of  the  Pagan  religions  of  the  ancient  world. 

Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus ! 
The  same  phenomena  apparent  everywhere, 
whether  in  ancient  Babylon  or  in  modern 
England  ; whether  in  the  decaying  civilisations 
of  the  East  or  the  advancing  civilisation  of  the 
West.  One  explanation  only  is  possible,  and  it 
is  that  already  urged.  Man  is  by  nature  the  slave 
of  perverted  religious  instincts.  The  existence 
of  such  instincts  is  proof  of  the  Divine  origin  of 
the  race  ; the  perversion  of  them  is  proof  of  a 
great  catastrophe  in  its  primeval  history.  Man 
is  God’s  creature  in  a special  sense  ; but  he  is  a 
fallen  creature,  and  it  is  in  his  religion  that  the 
effects  of  the  fall  first  and  most  declare  them- 
selves. 

And  not  only  is  man,  regarded  as  a spiritual 
being,  thus  subject  to  a law  of  “ degeneration,” 
but  there  is  some  mysterious  influence  which  so 
guides  the  operation  of  that  law,  that  it  invariably 
leads  to  similar  results.  No  matter  what  the 
point  of  departure,  no  matter  what  the  environ- 
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ment,  man’s  religion  assumes  the  same  phase,  and 
displays  the  same  general  characteristics. 

In  a world  so  full  of  doubt  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
a “ rough  and  ready  ” test  by  which  to  distinguish 
truth  from  error.  But  “ Vincent’s  famous  rule,”  ^ 
already  cited,  will  rarely  fail  us.  The  method 
of  its  application,  however,  must  depend  upon 
the  sphere  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Speaking 
generally,  what  mankind  in  the  mass  approves 
is  seldom  wrong,  x-^nd  the  intuitive  judgment 
of  the  many  is  not  infrequently  a safer  guide  than 
the  reason  of  the  few.  But  in  one  province,  at 
least,  the  presumption  is  reversed.  Qtiod  semper, 
quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus : In  the  religious 
sphere  anything  which  satisfies  this  threefold  test 
we  may  with  reasonable  confidence  reject.  It 
may  generally  be  taken  as  an  authentic  “ hall- 
mark ” of  falsehood. 

In  no  other  sphere  save  that  of  religion  do 
men  of  intelligence  and  culture  willingly  subject 
their  minds  to  delusions.  The  “ historic  Church  ” 


^ See  p.  57  ante.  IL  is  said  that  this  “famous  rule”  was  for- 
mulaled  by  Vincent  of  Lerins  as  a caveat  against  the  teaching  of 
Augustine,  who  was  distrusted  by  the  Lerins  school. 
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once  tried  to  compel  belief  that  this  planet  was 
the  fixed  centre  of  the  solar  system  ; but  who 
believes  it  now?  Men  cannot  be  made  to  believe 
that  water  runs  up-hill,  or  that  five  and  five  make 
anything  but  ten.  In  no  other  sphere  can  they 
be  induced  to  stultify  reason  and  common  sense. 
But  in  religion  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  their 
credulity.  And  in  every  age,  and  in  all  kinds 
of  different  environments,  credulity  fastens,  and 
feeds  itself,  upon  errors  and  superstitions  of  a 
kindred  type. 

One  exception  only  has  there  been  to  this  rule. 
In  the  ages  when  His  people  were  in  a state  of 
tutelage,  God  gave  them  a religion.  It  was  a con- 
cession to  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  That 
Divine  religion  is  expressly  described  as  “ a 
shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come,”  namely, 
Christianity  ; for,  to  the  spiritual  discernment, 
Christ  Himself  was  the  sum  and  substance  of 
it  all.  It  was  the  only  Divine  religion  the  world 
has  ever  known  ; for  Christianity  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a “ religion  ” at  all,  but  a revelation  and 
a faith.  And  how  did  it  differ  from  human 
religions,  not  excepting  that  which  calls  itself 
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Christian  ? It  differed  essentially  in  these  re- 
spects : — 

(1)  In  the  absence  of  any  material  representa- 
tion of  God. 

(2)  In  the  absence  of  mystical  rites. 

(3)  In  the  absence  of  a mystically  endowed 
priesthood. 

(4)  In  the  absence  of  tradition.  It  was  based 
altogether  upon  a Divine  revelation  which  every 
Israelite  was  expected  to  study  and  obey. 

And  though  in  their  apostasy  the  Jews  lapsed 
into  idolatry,  the  evil  was  eradicated  by  the  judg- 
ments which  fell  on  them  in  the  era  of  the 
Captivity  ; and  after  the  great  revival  under  Ezra 
it  never  again  declared  itself  The  post-Captivity 
apostasy  was  not  due  to  idolatry,  but  to  the 
prevalence  of  human  tradition,  by  which,  as  the 
Lord  declared,  they  “ made  the  word  of  God  of 
none  effect,”  “ teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men.”  ^ 

' Matt.  XV.  3,  6,  9.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  larj^ely  a 
protest  and  a warning  against  the  traditions  by  whicli  the  Scriptures 
were  perverted.  The  Great  Synagogue  and  the  Great  Sanhedrim 
were  to  the  Jews’  religion  what  the  “historic  Church”  is  to  the 
Christians’  religion.  Therefore  it  was  they  had  to  be  saved  as 
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But  never  even  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  nation’s 
history  was  their  religion  corrupted  by  the  Pagan 
conception  of  priesthood.  “ The  Jews’  religion  ” 
was,  I repeat,  an  apostasy  ; but  it  never  sank  to 
the  level  to  which  “ the  Christians’  religion  ” has 
fallen.  It  never  knew  the  degradation  of  openly 
displaying  those  brand-marks  of  Paganism — mys- 
tical ordinances  and  a priesthood  with  mystical 
powers.  “ Sacraments  ” ^ abounded.  The  priest 
himself,  the  appointed  rites  which  he  discharged, 
the  altars  at  which  he  ministered,  the  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  on  them,  the  shrine,  and  every 
detail  of  its  divinely  ordered  furniture — each  and 
all  proclaimed  some  spiritual  truth,  and  pointed 
forward  to  the  Messiah  who  was  the  reality  of 
every  type,  the  substance  of  every  shadow,  of  the 
national  religion.  But  there  was  not  a single  act, 
a single  rite,  in  the  prescribed  ritual,  even  for  the 
high-priest  himself,  which  the  humblest  Israelite 


really  from  their  religion  as  from  their  sins — as  the  Apostle  Peter 
declared,  “ redeemed  from  their  vain  manner  of  life  received  by 
tradition  from  their  fathers  ” (i  Pet.  i.  i8). 

‘ I use  the  word  “sacrament”  in  the  Christian  sense,  as  an 
(nitward  syinbt)!  of  a spiritual  truth — not  in  the  Pagan  sense, 
in  which  the  religion  of  Christendom  has  adopted  it  (see  “ The 
Silence  of  God,”  Appendix  IV.,  Note  V.). 
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might  not  have  discharged.  The  priest’s  position 
was  unique,  his  privileges  and  duties  were  ex- 
clusively his  own  ; but  mystical  powers  he  had 
absolutely  none.  The  prophets  in  Israel  were 
specially  inspired.  They  uttered  God -breathed 
words  : they  “ spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
lioly  Ghost.”  But  if  the  members  of  the  Aaronic 
house  were,  like  the  prophets,  a class  apart,  it 
was  solely  and  altogether  in  virtue  of  the  Divine 
appointment  which  separated  them  to  the  service 
of  the  altar.  In  no  respect  did  they  differ  from 
the  people  in  whose  behalf  they  ministered. 

The  book  has  yet  to  be  written  which  will 
describe  what  Israel  might  have  been,  and  the  world 
would  have  been,  had  the  favoured  nation  been  true 
to  the  revelation  God  entrusted  to  them.  Solomon’s 
prophetic  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple 
gives  a transient  glimpse  of  the  vision. ^ Blessed 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  a world 
that  had  wilfully  lost  it,  they  would  have  been  a 
rallying  centre  to  which  earnest  souls  of  every 
kindred  might  have  come  to  seek  and  find  the 
light.  Professing  a sublime  faith,  and  commend- 

' I Kings  viii.  and  2 Chron.  vi. 
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ing  it  by  noble  and  blameless  living,  they  would 
have  been  missionaries  to  all  the  nations.  The 
traditions  of  Eden,  which  even  now  still  linger  in 
some  of  the  old  religions  of  the  world,  of  a coming 
deliverer,  destined  to  bring  blessing  to  mankind, 
would  have  been  voiced  by  every  part  of  their 
national  cult  But  that  ritual  was  maintained 
solely  in  the  interests  of  a carnal  and  corrupt  priest- 
hood, False  prophets  were  honoured  in  propor- 
tion to  the  audacity  with  which  they  pandered  to 
the  nation’s  pride,  and  God-sent  messengers  were 
persecuted  and  slain.  Appeal  followed  appeal, 
warning  succeeded  warning,  one  judgment  after 
another  fell  on  them  ; but  all  without  avail.  Their 
divinely  taught  religion,  became  utterly  degraded 
and  in  its  degradation  dragged  down  the  nation 
to  still  lower  depths ; until  at  last,  in  the  name 
of  that  religion  — in  the  name  of  the  God  who 
gave  it  them — they  became  “ the  betrayers  and 
murderers”  of  the  Son  of  God. 

And  these  were  nominally  “the  people  of  God,” 
and  their  priests  were  “the  priests  of  God”;  and 
during  His  life  on  earth  our  blessed  Lord  acknow- 
ledged them,  and  called  them  to  repentance  on 
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the  ground  of  their  divinely  given  promises  and 
covenant.  If  ever  there  was  a people  who  had 
seemingly  a right  to  boast  of  knowing  the  true 
God,  and  of  having  a divinely  ordained  religion,  it 
was  the  Hebrews.  In  every  detail  their  cult  was 
ordered  by  an  express  revelation.  During  all  their 
pilgrimage  from  the  house  of  bondage  to  the  land 
of  promise  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah  was  in  their 
midst.  But  what  was  the  judgment  of  God  who 
reads  the  heart?  We  here  recall  the  words  of 
the  prophet,  quoted  by  the  martyr  Stephen : 
“ Have  ye  offered  unto  me  slain  beasts  and 
sacrifices  forty  years  in  the  wilderness?  Yea^ye 
took  up  the  tabernacle  of  MolochP  ^ Outwardly  and 
with  their  hands  they  bore  the  tabernacle  of 
Jehovah  ; but  inwardly  and  with  their  hearts  they 
were  carrying  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch. 

Who  was  the  god  they  served  when  they  stoned 
the  prophets  and  persecuted  the  messengers  of 
heaven  ? I hat  god  was  Moloch,  the  god  of  blood  ; 
though  Jehovah  was  the  name  by  which  they 

Acts  vii.  42,  43.  The  suggestion  that  they  had  a Pagan  shrine 
which  they  carried  about  with  them  in  secret,  is  refuted  by  the 
whole  testimony  of  Scripture.  Heaven  was  not  silent  in  that 
dispensation,  and  open  apostasy  was  openly  judged. 
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called  him.  Who  was  the  god  they  served  when 
they  “ killed  the  Prince  of  life  ” ? That  god  was 
Moloch,  though  the  name  they  gave  him  was 
Jehovah.  The  nation  as  a whole  had  in  all 
respects  the  same  ordinances,  and  used  the  same 
nomenclature,  as  those  among  them  who  were  the 
true  “ Israel  of  God  ” ; but  they  knew  nothing  of 
their  spiritual  significance  ; they  were  dead  to  their 
spiritual  power. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  making  of  the  golden 
calf  is  proof  that  the  Jews  were  always  idolaters, 
whereas  the  Christians’  religion  has  a pure  and 
spiritual  worship.  The  plea  will  not  avail.  Idolatry 
in  the  sense  this  argument  implies  has  no  exis- 
tence save  perhaps  among  the  more  degraded 
races  of  mankind.  The  golden  calf  was  to  fill  the 
place  of  Moses,  not  of  God.  But  yesterday,  Moses 
the  mediator  of  the  covenant  had  offered  the 
sacrifice  by  which  the  covenant  was  dedicated,  and 
now  he  had  gone  up  to  the  Mount,  where  for  forty 
days  he  remained  with  God.^  I he  tabernacle  had 
not  yet  been  made  : the  daily  ritual  had  not  yet 
been  appointed.  So  they  cried  out  for  something 


‘ Exorl.  xxiv. 
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to  represent  to  them  and  make  vivid  to  their 
minds  the  solemnities  of  their  religion.  And  to 
this  end  they  made  an  effigy  of  the  calf  which  was 
the  appointed  victim  in  the  great  sacrifice  of  the 
covenant  ^ ; and  Aaron  forthwith  proclaimed  a 
feast,  but  it  was  a feast  to  Jehovah? 

It  is  the  crassest  stupidity  to  suppose  that  these 
men  imagined  that  the  image  of  the  calf  was  the 
God  of  their  deliverance.  It  was  nothing  but  an 
outward  symbol.  It  met  the  craving  of  man’s 
fallen  nature  for  something  material  in  religion. 
It  was  idolatry,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  idolatry  of  the 
kind  in  which  the  Christians’  religion  is  steeped. 
Altars  and  crucifixes,  images  and  pictures,  relics 
and  the  “ hocus-pocus  ” 3 of  the  mass — these  fill 
precisely  the  same  place  in  the  religion  of  Christen- 
dom which  the  golden  calf  was  designed  by  Aaron 
to  hold  in  the  cult  of  Israel.  But  “ God  is  Spirit,4 
and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 
spirit.”  All  such  idolatry  is  hateful  to  Him. 5 

' Comp.  Ileb.  ix.  19  with  Exod.  xxiv. 

^ Exod.  xxxii.  1-5. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  is  supposed  to  be  the  “ hoc  cst 
corpus''’  of  the  mass.  ■*  Trrtu/m  o Oeoc,  John  iv.  24. 

S' Therefore  “ God  gave  them  up,”  Acts  vii.  42. 
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And  are  we  to  learn  nothing  from  all  this  in  our 
judgment  of  Christendom  ? The  religion  entrusted 
to  the  Jews  was  Divine,  but  yet  “the  Jews’ 
religion  ” was  false  ; false,  moreover,  although  in 
externals  it  had  right  ordinances,  and  it  used  a 
correct  nomenclature.  Why,  then,  should  we 
suppose  that  the  religion  of  Christendom  is 
different?  Like  apostate  Judaism,  it  is  a human 
religion  based  upon  a Divine  ideal  ; and,  as  we 
have  seen,  every  human  religion  gravitates  towards 
error  and  evil. 


CHAPTER  VII 


great  religions  of  the  world  appeal  to 
sacred  writings  for  their  sanction.  But  the 
religion  of  Christendom  differs  in  this  respect  from 
the  religions  of  the  East,  that  its  pretended  appeal 
to  Scripture  is  but  a juggler’s  trick.  It  claims 
our  acceptance  of  doctrines  which  none  but  the 
credulous  would  believe  on  human  testimony ; and 
when  we  demand  to  know  when  and  where  has 
God  revealed  them,  the  answer  given  us  is  that 
“ He  has  founded  a Church,  and  in  and  through 
the  Church  He  speaks  to  us.”  When  we  seek 
authority  for  this  we  are  referred  back  to  Holy 
Scripture  ; but  when  in  turn  we  claim  to  be 
allowed  access  to  Scripture,  human  tradition  is 
foisted  upon  us  instead.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
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well  known  in  another  sphere  : “ ringing  the 
changes  ” is  what  the  vulgar  call  it ! 

How  different,  this,  from  the  attitude  and  lan- 
guage of  the  great  men  who,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  sought  to  free  England  from  the  toils  and 
tricks  of  priestcraft.  Here  are  their  words  : — 

“ It  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain  anything  that 
is  contrary  to  God’s  Word  written  ; neither  may  it  expound 
one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  repugnant  to  another. 
Wherefore  although  the  Church  be  a witness  and  a keeper 
of  Holy  Writ,  yet,  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  anything 
against  the  same,  so,  besides  the  same,  ought  it  not  to 
enforce  anything  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  salvation.” ' 

This  was  precisely  the  question  at  issue  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Obviously  so  ; for  the  Refor- 
mation was  essentially  a revolt  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  “ the  Church,”  and  an  appeal  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  Different 
sorts  of  men  of  course  were  moved  by  different 
motives.  With  the  devout,  the  ruling  influence 
was  love  of  truth  : with  others,  it  was  detestation 
of  the  Church’s  immoralities  and  tyrannies.  /\s 
for  Henry  VII I.,  he  cared  little  for  either  piety  or 
morals.  What  he  wanted  was  to  be  master  in  his 


' Article  xx. 
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own  realm.  Roman  Catholics  seek  to  discredit 
the  movement  in  England  by  representing  Henry 
as  its  leader.  But  they  are  on  dangerous  ground. 
They  forget  that  it  was  from  the  Pope  that  Henry 
obtained  the  title  of  “ Defender  of  the  Faith.” 
Immorality  and  hypocrisy  were  no  bar  to  Papal 
favour.  Let  them  paint  the  King  as  black  as  they 
can,  and  brand  him  as  hypocrite  and  scoundrel, 
the  fact  remains  that  he  was  no  worse  than  the 
man  who  then  sat  in  “ the  chair  of  St.  Peter.” 
The  vices  of  Henry  VI 1 1,  were  of  a kind  that  the 
Church  habitually  condoned.  But  what  shall  be 
said  of  Paul  HI.  ? This  “ Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,” 
so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  immoralities, 
flaunted  them  in  the  face  of  the  world.  The 
Duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  he  conferred  upon 
his  illegitimate  son  Lewis,  and  he  made  provision 
for  two  of  his  grandsons,  although  they  were 
schoolboys  in  their  teens,  by  appointing  them 
Cardinals.^  These  things  need  to  be  remembered 

' They  were  aged  15  and  14  respectively.  Jvdius  III.,  who,  as 
Cardinal  Del  Monte,  had  presided  for  Paul  III.  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  made  a Cardinal  of  a boy  whom  he  had  brought  into  his 
house  on  account  of  his  taking  a fancy  to  him  on  the  stage,  and 
whom  he  had  employed  in  keeping  his  monkey-house.  Such  were 
the  men  that  settled  the  creed  of  Christendom  ! 
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in  these  days  when  the  salaried  servants  of  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation  are  trying  to  under- 
mine the  work  of  the  Reformation. 

Nothing  is  more  unfair  in  controversy  than  to 
state  in  our  own  words  the  tenets  of  others  from 
whom  we  differ.  And  to  many  the  discussion 
of  principles,  apart  from  the  men  who  champion 
them,  seems  too  academic  to  be  interesting.  Let 
us  then  select  an  exponent  of  the  views  it  is  here 
desired  to  challenge.  Dr,  Fusey’s  immediate  suc- 
cessor, as  head  of  the  House  which  bears  his  name, 
will  serve  the  purpose  admirably.  All  the  more 
so  because  he  is  deemed  a man  of  moderate 
opinions  and  of  Christian  spirit.  His  personal 
contribution  to  Lux  Mundi  gave  prominent  ex- 
pression to  certain  of  the  errors  here  assailed, 
and  The  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church  was 
written  in  defence  of  them.^ 

“ How  irrational  it  is,”  he  says,  “ considering  the 
intimate  links  by  which  the  New  Testament  canon 
is  bound  up  with  the  historic  Church,  not  to  accept 
the  mind  of  that  Church  as  interpreting  the  mind 

'■  “The  Mission  of  the  Church”  presents  the  same  teaching  in  a 
briefer  and  more  popular  form. 
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of  the  apostolic  writers.”  ^ The  logic  of  this  is 
charming.  Let  us  test  it  by  a parallel  case. 
“ How  irrational  it  is,  considering  the  intimate 
links  by  which  the  Old  Testament  canon  is  bound 
up  with  the  Jews  (and  they,  moreover,  were  the 
divinely  appointed  custodians  of  them),  not  to 
accept  the  mind  of  the  Jews  as  interpreting  the 
Messianic  prophecies.” 

The  glaring  fallacy  of  this  argument  lies  in 
confounding  questions  of  fact  with  interpretations 
of  doctrine.  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  the  same 
character  as  issues  of  fact  such  as  are  dealt  with 
every  day  in  our  courts  of  justice.^  We  owe  our 
obligations  to  the  historic  Church  in  early  times 
for  settling  and  preserving  the  sacred  canon.  But 
this  does  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  hatred 
of  the  Scriptures  which  it  displayed  in  later  times 
was  the  natural  fruit  of  the  false  teaching  of  the 
Fathers. 

' “ Lux  Mundi,”  pp.  339,  340. 

- Ex.  gr.,  whether  a footpath  was  used  by  the  pul)lic  before  a 
certain  time.  A number  of  very  old  people  are  called  to  give  their 
evidence  ; and  possibly  the  best  witness  may  be  tlie  most  notorious 
old  rascal  in  the  parish  ! I well  remember  such  a case  at  the  assizes. 
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But  the  statement  above  cited  calls  for  further 
criticism.  First,  it  raises  the  whole  question 
whether  we  possess  a Divine  revelation  at  all.^ 
Secondly,  the  question  again  presents  itself.  What 
is  the  Church  ? The  argument  assumes  that  it 
means  the  clergy — a figment  which  no  one  accepts 
who  has  not  already  given  up  his  Bible.  And, 
thirdly,  waiving  that  point.  How  is  the  mind  of 
the  Church  to  be  ascertained  ? If  by  the  decrees 
of  Councils,  then  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  the 
mind  of  the  Church  was  not  declared  until 
after  the  epoch  when  “ the  mind  of  the  apostolic 
writers  ” would,  by  lapse  of  time,  have  been  lost. 
If  by  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  then  the  fact 
obtrudes  itself  that  the  Councils  were  convened  to 
detect  and  expose  their  heresies,  and,  therefore, 
they  cannot  be  safe  guides  to  the  “ apostolic 
mind.” 

But  our  author  is  logical  enough  to  see  that 
this  position  is  untenable,  so  he  abandons  it  for 
another.  Pusey  reverenced  the  Bible  as  supreme 
but  his  disciple  is  unembarrassed  by  any  enthusiasm 

’ “ The  mind  of  the  apostolic  writers  ” is  the  nearest  approach 
this  author  can  make  to  an  acknowledgment  of  inspiration. 
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of  faith  in  Holy  Scripture.  In  his  opinion  “the 
Scriptures  have  suffered  greatly  from  being 
isolated.”^  “Nor  can  a hard-and-fast  line  be 
drawn  between  what  lies  within,  and  what  lies 
without,  the  canon.”  2 And  lest  any  one  should 
miss  the  meaning  of  these  monstrous  statements, 
he  explains  them  by  an  illustration.  “The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  and  S.  Clement’s  letter  are 
closely  linked  together.”  And,  he  adds,  “ How 
impossible  to  tear  the  one  from  the  other.”  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  in  the  letter  referred  to,  appeal 
is  made  to  the  Pagan  myth  of  the  Phoenix,  not 
incidentally,  nor  as  an  allegory  or  illustration,  but 
gravely  and  as  a fact,  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection. 3 Impossible  to  tear  apart  the  Scrip- 

^ “Lux  Mundi,”  p.  337.  - Ibid.,  p.  339. 

3 And  yet  the  letter  which  is  traditionally  attributed  to  Clement 
of  Rome  is  in  some  respects  vastly  superior  to  the  writings  of 
the  later  Fathers.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  while  expressly 
connected  with  the  apostolic  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  it  has 
nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Why  then  bracket  them  thus  together  ? The  answer  to  this  question 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  sentence : “ For  Clement 

interprets  the  high-priesthood  of  Christ  in  a sense  which,  instead 
of  excluding,  makes  it  the  basis  of,  the  ministerial  hierarchy  of  the 
Church.”  Now,  first,  this  appeal  to  Clement  is  an  admission  that 
Scripture  will  not  support  what  is  pleaded  for.  And,  secondly,  the 
view  here  attributed  to  Clement  the  ordinary  reader  will  search  for 
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tures  from  puerilities  and  blunders  like  these ! 
Could  any  one  have  written  the  sentence  above 
quoted  who  believed  the  New  Testament  to  be  a 
Divine  revelation  ? 

Having  thus  undermined  confidence  in  Holy 
Scripture,  the  writer  goes  on  to  set  up  the  autho- 
rity of  “the  Church”  in  its  place.  In  a word, 
he  falls  back  upon  the  position  of  mediaeval  super- 
stition which  was  repudiated  at  the  Reformation 
by  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a minister.  The 
immense  importance  of  the  subject  must  be  my 
apology  for  pursuing  it ; for  this  is  the  teaching 
by  which  the  people  of  this  nation  are  being 
insidiously  drawn  back  to  the  darkness,  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  degradation,  from  which  the 
Reformation  delivered  our  forefathers. 

Proceeding  with  his  argument  upon  inspiration, 
he  says : — 

Let  us  bear  carefully  iu  iniucl  the  place  which  the 

in  vain.  In  the  clause  referred  to  he  enforces  the  maxim  of  i Cor. 
xiv.  40  (that  “all  things  should  be  done  in  order”)  by  referring  to 
the  Jewish  orders  of  chief  priest,  priest,  levite,  and  layman,  each 
having  his  fitting  duties  ; but  in  the  next  clause  but  one  he  gives 
clear  proof  (as  has  been  noticed  by  numberless  writers)  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  a “ministerial  hierarchy.” 
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doctrine  holds  in  the  bnildin"  up  of  a Christian  faith.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  important  part  of  tlie  superstructure,  but  it  is 
not  among  the  bases  of  the  Christian  belief.  The  Christian 
creed  asserts  the  reality  of  certain  historical  facts.  To 
these  facts,  in  the  Church’s  name,  we  claim  assent ; but  we 
do  so  on  grounds  which,  so  far,  are  quite  independent  of 
the  iuspiratiou  of  the  evangelic  records.  All  that  we  claim 
to  show  at  this  stage  is  th.at  they  are  historical ; not  his- 
torical so  as  to  be  absolutel}^  without  error,  but  historical  in 
the  general  sense,  so  as  to  be  trustworthy.  All  that  is 
necessary  for  faith  in  Christ  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral 
dispositions  which  predispose  to  belief,  and  make  intel- 
ligible and  credible  the  thing  to  be  believed  ; coupled  with 
such  acceptance  of  the  generally  historical  character  of  the 
Gospels,  and  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  other  apostolic 
documents,  as  justities  belief  that  our  Lord  was  actually 
born  of  the  Virgin  Maiy.  . . .”  (p.  340). 

Here  in  a .single  clause — and  it  is  the  climax 
of  an  argument — we  have  the  root  error  of  the 
apostasy,  as  definitely  formulated  by  Augustine  of 
Hippo.  As  Professor  Harnack  expresses  it,  “The 
Church  guaranteed  the  truth  of  the  faith,  when 
the  individual  could  not  perceive  it.”  ^ 


' In  the  same  connection  he  says,  “When  he  (Augustine)  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  Church  he  was  perfectly  con- 
scious that  he  needed  its  authority  not  to  sink  in  scepticism  or 
nihilism  ” (“  History  of  Dogma,”  vol.  v.  ch.  iii.).  We  are  asked  to 
follow  the  teaching  of  Augustine,  and  yet  he  himself  was  simply 
following  the  crowd — superstition  calls  it  “ the  Church  ” — because, 
like  a timid  man  in  the  dark,  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  be  alone  ! 
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“To  these  facts,  in  the  Church’s  name,  we  claim 
assent.”  If  ever  there  was  an  appeal  to  ignorance 
and  superstition  it  is  here.  Having  regard  to  the 
Church’s  history  the  effrontery  of  it  is  amazing. 
Its  folly  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  brings 
reason  and  common  sense  to  bear  upon  the 
question  at  issue. 

The  first  of  “ j:hese  facts,”  upon  which  all  the 
rest  depend,  is  that  the  Nazarene  was  the  Son 
of  God.  The  founder  of  Rome  was  believed  to 
be  the  divinely  begotten  child  of  a vestal  virgin. 
And  in  the  old  Babylonian  mysteries  a similar 
parentage  was  ascribed  to  the  martyred  son  of 
Semiramis,  Queen  of  Heaven.  What  reason  have 
we,  then,  for  distinguishing  the  birth  at  Beth- 
lehem from  these  and  other  kindred  legends  of 
the  ancient  world  ? These  men  disparage  the 
Scriptures,  and,  though  yielding  a conventional 
assent  to  their  claim  to  inspiration,  they  refuse 
even  to  pledge  themselves  to  their  truth  ; and  yet 
in  the  Church’s  name  “ they  claim  assent  ” to  that 
to  which  no  consensus  of  mere  human  testimony 
could  lend  even  an  a priori  probability. 

All  we  need  for  faith  is  to  be  found,  forsooth. 
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in  “the  moral  dispositions  which  predispose 
to  belief.”  When  the  weak-nerved  guest  who 
has  been  plied  with  tales  about  the  haunted  room, 
retires  to  rest  with  “ the  moral  dispositions  which 
predispose  to  belief”  in  ghosts,  the  ghost  is  certain 
to  appear,  and  the  reality  of  ghosts  is  never 
questioned  more ! And  so  also  here  : if  we  will 
but  allow  our  minds  to  be  hypnotised  by  priests, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  believe  in  the  Incarnation, 
the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
apostolic  succession,  and  the  mystic  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments.  And  we  shall  swallow  all  these 
doctrines  without  any  exercise  of  mind  or  heart 
or  conscience,  and  without  any  capacity  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Divine  truth  and  human  error 
and  superstition. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  New  Testament  is  a 
Divine  revelation  ; if  “ the  evangelic  records  ” 
are,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  “ God- 
breathed  Scriptures,”  then  indeed  the  Christian 
can  face  his  fellow  men  with  the  confession  of  his 
faith  that  the  crucified  Jew  was  the  Son  of  God. 
But,  apart  from  such  a revelation,  faith  in  any- 
thing which  is  outside  the  sphere  of  reason  and 
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the  senses  is  mere  superstition.  The  foundation 
fact  of  Christianity  is  of  that  character  ; and  those 
who  accept  it  on  the  authority  of  “ the  Church  ” 
are  poor  superstitious  creatures  who  would  believe 
anything. 

And  such  these  men  prove  themselves  to  be. 
They  believe  that  the  Nazarene  was  the  Son  of 
God  ; they  believe  the  same,  and  on  the  same 
authority,  of  a piece  of  bread  from  the  baker’s  oven. 
They  are  like  the  schoolboy  who  answers  that 
six  and  seven  are  thirteen,  and  later  on,  in  reply 
to  a further  question,  says  that  six  and  eight  are 
thirteen.  The  wrong  answer  destroys  the  value 
of  the  right  one,  by  showing  that  it  rests  on  no 
intelligent  basis.  And  so  here.  Faith  in  that 
which  is  true  is  not  necessarily  true  faith.  In  this 
instance  it  would  seem  to  be  sheer  credulity. 

One  quotation  more  to  make  clearer  still  the 
anti-christian  character  of  this  system  : — 

“ If  we  believe  . . . that  our  Lord  founded  a visible 
Church,  and  that  this  Cliurch  with  her  creed  and  Scriptures, 
ministry  and  sacraments,  is  the  instrument  which  He  has 
(£iven  us  to  use,  our  course  is  clear.  We  must  devote  our 
energies  to  making  the  Church  adequate  to  the  Divine 
intention — as  strong  in  principle,  as  broad  in  spirit,  as  our 
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Lord  intended  her  to  be  ; trusting  that,  in  proportion  as 
her  true  motherhood  is  realised,  her  children  will  lind  their 
peace  within  her  bosom.  \Vc  cannot  believe  that  there  is 
any  reliifious  need  which  at  the  last  resort  the  resources  of 
the  Church  are  inadequate  to  meet.” 

What  does  a man  need  in  the  spiritual  sphere? 
1^'orgiveness  of  his  sins  ? — the  Church  will  grant 
him  absolution.  Peace  with  God  ? — he  will  find  it 
in  the  Church’s  ‘‘  bosom.”  “Grace  to  help  in  time 
of  need  ” ? Comfort  in  sorrow  ? Strength  for 
the  struggles  of  life,  and  support  in  the  solemn 
hour  of  death  ? The  whole  mass  of  his  need 
“the  resources  of  the  Church”  are  adecpiate  to 
meet. 

Christ  is  all  in  all  in  Christianity.  But  the 
Buddha  of  this  religion  holds  a position  akin  to 
that  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  British  Constitution. 
Supreme  in  a sense,  of  course,  the  Queen  must  be 
regarded  ; but  the  Queen  never  touches  the  life 
of  the  ordinary  citizen.  And  so  here.  Professor 
Harnack  describes  it  admirably  in  a single  sen- 
tence : “Christ  as  a person  is  forgotten.  The  fun- 
damental questions  of  salvation  are  not  answered 
by  reference  to  Him  ; and  in  life  the  baptized  has 
‘ “ The  Mission  of  the  Church,”  p.  vii. 
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to  depend  on  means  which  exist  partly  alongside, 
partly  independent  of  Him,  or  merely  bear  His 
badge.”  ^ 

These  words,  descriptive  of  the  Romish  system 
under  Gregory  the  Great,  might  be  fitly  placed 
upon  the  title-page  of  The  Church  ayid  the 
Ministry.  Witness  the  prevalence  of  such  lan- 
guage as  “ salvation  through  the  Church,”  “ grace 
communicated  from  without  ” — expressions  and 
ideas  wholly  foreign  to  Scripture,  but  well  known 
in  Romish  theology.  The  work  opens,  of  course, 
with  an  appeal  to  tradition.  As  soon  as  the  writer 
comes  to  Scripture  he  at  once  betrays  hopeless 
confusion  between  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
the  Church  of  God.^  The  kingdom  was  the 
burden  of  Hebrew  prophecy  ; the  Church  was  a 
“ mystery  ” revealed  after  Israel’s  rejection  of 
Messiah.  He  goes  on  to  confound  the  Church 
regarded  as  “ the  body  of  Christ,”  with  the  Church 
as  an  organised  society  on  earth.  The  former 
necessarily  includes  all  the  redeemed  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  ; the  latter  is  as  necessarily 

' “ History  of  Dogma,”  vol.  v.  ch.  v. 

P.  43,  see  pp.  48-49  ante. 
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limited  to  those  who  are  actually  in  the  world  at 
any  particular  time.  Distinctions  of  this  kind,  so 
clear  upon  the  open  page  of  Scripture,  Romish 
theology  ignores  ; and  ignorance  of  them  makes 
the  New  Testament  seem  a maze  of  inconsis- 
tencies and  contradictions. I 

Apostolic  Succession,  which  is  the  burden  of  the 
book,  is  the  special  subject  of  the  second  chapter. 
The  pundits  of  the  Council  of  Trent  had  to  face 
the  fact  that  the  Papal  system  rested  upon  a 
single  text  2;  the  figment  of  Apostolic  Succession 

^ Such  distinctions  explain,  ex.  gr.,  how  the  Lord  could  say,  “ I 
am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  ” ; “ Go  not 
into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,”  &c.  ; and  yet  how  lie  could  speak  of 
Divine  love  to  the  world,  and  eternal  life  for  “whosoever  believeth 
in  Him”!  And  as  regards  the  twofold  aspect  of  the  Church,  we 
find,  in  Eph.  iv.  ii,  the  ministry  designed  to  fulfil  the  Divine  pur- 
pose for  the  one,  and,  in  i Cor.  xii.  28,  we  have  the  provision  for 
the  needs  of  the  other.  “ For  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ” 
(Eph.  iv.  12)  we  have  (in  addition  to  apostles,  prophets,  and 
teachers,  which  are  common  to  both)  evangelists  or  preachers  of  the 
gospel.  In  the  Church  as  organised  on  earth  we  have  no  evangelists 
(for  the  Church  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  those  who  have 
been  brought  in  by  the  gospel),  but  we  have  “ helps,  governments,” 
ijiic.  The  sphere  of  government  is  the  Church  on  earth  ; the  sphere 
of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  the  world.  The  Apostle  Paul  had 
this  double  ministry.  “The  gospel  . . . whereof  I am  made  a 
minister”  ; and  “ the  Church  whereof  I am  made  a minister  ” (Col. 
i.  23-25). 

* “ Thou  art  Peter,”  <S;c. 
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has  not  even  one  perverted  text  to  support  it.  It 
is  not  a question  whether  provision  has  been  made 
for  a true  ministry  in  the  Church  until  the  end  ; 
that  is  assured  by  Divine  faithfulness  and  power. 
But  what  we  are  here  asked  to  believe  is  that  the 
Buddha  of  Christendom  set  in  motion  a mecha- 
nical system  which,  by  a process  of  finger-tip 
touches,  to  be  repeated  generation  after  generation, 
would  transmit  to  all  posterity  certain  mystical 
influences,  for  the  maintenance  of  what  is  called 
“ grace.” 

Now  this  may  be  considered  from  the  stand- 
point either  of  Christianity  or  of  reason. ^ As 
regards  the  latter,  suffice  it  here  to  ask.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  in  view  of  such  teaching,  so  many 
intelligent  and  honest-minded  men  of  the  world 
should  come  to  look  upon  religion  as  a jumble 
of  silly  fables  and  shameful  frauds  ? And  as 
regards  the  former,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
that  the  ordinary  reader  would  follow  an  ex- 
haustive exegesis  of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  and 

* If  any  one  wishes  a powerful  refutation  of  this  figment  on  theo- 
logical grounds,  he  will  find  it  in  the  Dean  of  Norwich’s  “ Donnellan 
Lectures,”  published  by  Ilodder  and  Stoughton,  under  the  title, 
“ The  Christian  Ministry.” 
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perhaps  a clear  statement  of  the  error  will  render 
unnecessary  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
truth. 

The  case  stands  thus.  In  the  Apostolic  Church 
there  were  apostles,  bishops  (or  elders),  and 
ministers.!  xhe  apostles  held  a unique  position. 
They  admittedly  had  to  do  with  the  foundation  of 
the  Church.  That  they  have  successors  is  a mere 
inference.  To  establish  that  inference  is  the 
object  of  the  treatise  here  under  notice.^  A 
perusal  of  it  will  suggest  to  the  intelligent  reader 
a juggler’s  attempt  to  place  a ball  at  rest  half  way 
down  an  inclined  plane.  Ordinary  folk  will  place 
it  either  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom.  The 
Christian  takes  his  stand  upon  Scripture ; the 
Romanist  falls  back  upon  tradition ; but  these 

^ jVoi  “deacons.”  There  was  no  word  in  the  Greek  language 
for  steam-engine  when  the  New  Testament  was  written  ; neither 
was  there  for  deacon  ; and  for  the  same  reason  ! See  Appendix  IV., 
Note  II. 

- No  one  can  fail  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  tone  of  this 
book  and  that  of  the  volume  cited  in  the  fifth  chapter  (p.  62,  ante). 
As  we  read  Canon  Bernard’s  Lectures  we  seem  to  be  breathing  the 
pure  air  of  heaven  ; when  we  turn  to  Canon  Core’s  treatise  we  are 
oppressed  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  crypt  and  the  cloister.  In  the 
one  we  have  Christian  theology  ; in  the  other  the  theology  of 
Christendom. 
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Romanising  Anglicans  are  the  advocates  of  an 
unintelligent  and  impossible  compromise.  It  is  a 
clever  piece  of  casuistry,  nothing  more. 

Here  is  the  scheme  : As  there  were  three  orders 
at  the  first,  there  must  be  three  orders  now.  But 
as  we  have  no  longer  apostles,  the  “ bishops  ” of 
the  New  Testament  are  moved  up,  so  to  speak,  to 
fill  their  place  ; and  the  position  thus  vacated  by 
the  promoted  bishops  is  occupied  by  “ priests  ” — 
not  “ presbyters  writ  small,”  but  priests.  The 
Romanist,  more  intelligent  and  more  consistent 
than  his  imitators,  recognises  that  above  the 
apostles  there  was  Christ,  and  so  he  sets  up  a 
Vicar  of  Christ,  the  Pope. 

In  the  sublime  arrogance,  the  daring  profanity, 
of  Rome  there  is  something  which  almost  com- 
mands an  unwilling  admiration  ; but  this  halting 
imitation  of  Rome  evokes  feelings  of  a very 
different  kind.  And  there  is  nothing  more 
pitiable  about  these  men  than  their  repudiation 
of  the  name  of  “ Protestant.”  If  their  position  be 
not  a protest  against  Rome,  it  must  be  designed  as 
a half-way  house  to  inveigle  the  unwary  over  to 
Rome.  If  they  are  not  Protestants  they  must  be 
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Jesuits.  But  whatever  be  their  intention,  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  legitimate  tendency  and 
results  of  their  teaching.  Cardinal  Vaughan 
writes  : “ The  recent  revival  of  Catholic  doctrines 
and  practices  in  the  Church  of  England  is  very 
wonderful.  It  is  a hopeful  sign.  It  exhibits  a 
yearning  and  a turning  of  the  mind  and  heart 
towards  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  a national 
clearing  the  zuay  for  something  moref  ^ 

This  religion  bears  a relation  to  Christ,  akin 
to  that  which  the  Buddhism  of  to-day  bears  to 
Gautama.  Nineteen  centuries  ago,  as  already 
explained,  the  Buddha  of  Christendom  injected 
into  His  apostles  the  “grace”  upon  which  our 
salvation  depends ; and  the  stock  of  the  com- 
modity now  available  has  come  down  to  us  on  the 
finger-tip  touch  system  through  a long  succession. 
Salvation  is  thus  “ through  the  Church,”  by  means 
of  the  sacraments ; and  therefore,  apart  from 
Apostolic  Succession  in  an  episcopacy,  there  can  be 
no  “ Church,”  no  valid  sacraments,  and  of  course  no 
salvation.  No,  not  quite  that ; for,  we  are  told, 
“God’s  love  is  not  limited  by  His  covenant”: 

‘ “ The  Primitive  Church  and  the  See  of  Peter.”  Preface. 
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He  is  not  bound  to  His  sacraments. ^ Which 
suggests  that,  considering  the  long  ages  during 
which  the  “ sacramental  grace  ” has  been  flowing 
through  the  filthiest  channels,  sensible  people  will 
do  well  to  distrust  the  orthodox  “ grace,”  and  to 
cast  themselves  upon  the  “ uncovenanted  mercy  ” 
of  God. 

The  Christian  of  course  takes  higher  ground 
and  denounces  the  whole  system  as  both  false 
and  profane.  It  is  false  ; for  this  theory  of  salva- 
tion “ through  the  covenant  ” by  “ sacramental 
grace  ” denies  the  great  characteristic  truth  of 
Christianity.  This  shall  be  demonstrated  in  the 
sequel.2  And  it  is  profane,  for  it  assumes  that  a 
holy,  holy,  holy  God  can  recognise  immoral  and 
wicked  men  as  His  specially  accredited  ministers. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  army — what  would 
be  thought  of  the  Sovereign — if  men  convicted  of 
crime,  or  even  disgraced  by  flagrant  and  notorious 
acts  of  immorality  were  allowed  to  hold  the 
Queen’s  commission  ? The  only  Scripture  that 
can  be  cited  in  support  of  the  profanity  refutes  it. 

’ “ The  Church  and  the  Ministry,”  p.  i lo. 

^ See  Chap. 
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For  it  was  not  the  death  of  Judas  which  deter- 
mined his  apostleship,  but  his  sin.  All  the  apostles 
died  ; but  Judas  ''by  ti'ansgression  feii.”  The  man 
who  stands  upon  Apostolic  Succession  may  be 
indeed  a minister  of  “ the  Christians’  religion,”  but 
he  has  no  valid  claim  to  be  acknowledged  as  a 
minister  of  Christ  He  is  separated  from  Christ 
by  nineteen  centuries  of  time,  and  by  an  im- 
passable slough  of  moral  filth  and  spiritual 
apostasy. 

To  the  superficial  the  grossness  of  the  imposture 
is  not  apparent  in  the  case  of  those  whose  life  and 
character  give  them  personal  claims  to  respect  and 
veneration.  But  if  the  position  be  tenable  at  all, 
such  men  are  “ in  the  same  boat”  with  the  vilest  of 
the  miscreants  who  disgraced  the  clerical  office 
during  all  the  centuries  until  the  Reformation 
shamed  “ the  historic  Church  ” into  a show  of  out- 
ward decency,  and  compelled  it  to  set  its  house  in 
order.  They  moreover  were  “ nearer  to  the  foun- 
tain ” than  are  their  successors  of  to-day.  And 
they,  forsooth,  were  pillars  of  the  Church,  and 
custodians  of  “ grace,”  while  men  like  a Chalmers 
or  a Spurgeon  are  mere  interlopers,  whose  deliver- 
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ance  from  the  doom  of  Uzzah  is  due  to  the  un- 
covenanted mercy  of  God  ! That  educated  men 
can  be  deluded  by  such  a system  is  proof  of  the 
baneful  influence  of  human  religion  upon  the 
mind. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

T N the  Church’s  name  ! “ Great  is  Diana  of  the 

* Ephesians.”  The  only  sacred  thing  on  earth 
is  “ the  Church.”  As  for  Ploly  Scripture  that  may 
be  patronised  or  mangled  at  pleasure  : the  dissect- 
ing knife  of  criticism  cannot  be  applied  to  it  too 
remorselessly,  But  to  question  the  Divine  authority 
of  “ the  Church  ” is  profanity  beyond  forgiveness. 
Just  as  in  Pagan  Rome  men  were  free  to  believe  in 
anything  or  in  nothing,  as  it  pleased  them,  so  long 
as  they  were  willing  to  burn  incense  at  the  appointed 
shrine,  so  is  it  in  “ Christian  ” IHigland.  There  is 
but  one  God  and  “ the  Church”  is  His  prophet. 

“ In  the  Church’s  name ! ” With  these  men 
“ the  Church  ” is  the  one  mediator  between  God 
No,  they  will  exclaim,  not  the  Church 
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but  Christ ; the  mediator  is  Christ,  speaking  in 
and  through  the  Church.  How  plainly  and  fully 
the  Divine  Spirit  anticipated  this  plausible  false- 
hood when  He  inspired  the  words  : “ There  is  one 
God  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  Himself  a ransom  for 
all.”  ^ Not  the  Church,  not  Christ  in  the  Church, 
not  the  “ mystical  Christ  ” ; but  Christ  THE  Man 
who  died  for  men  ; He  is  the  only  mediator 
between  men  and  God. 

Society  is  occasionally  startled  by  some  notable 
secession  to  Rome  ; and  the  inference  is  a natural 
one  that  if  “ men  of  light  and  leading  ” take  a step 
so  momentous  there  cannot  but  be  the  most 
cogent  reasons  in  its  favour.  As  a matter  of  fact 
every  one  of  these  perverts  has  been  angled  for 
individually,^  and  the  bait  by  which  they  have  all 
been  tempted  is  “ the  Church.”  3 As  the  champions 
of  the  Neo-Romanism,  so  popular  to-day  in  Eng- 
land, have  taught  them  the  foundation  lie  of  the 
apostasy,  that  salvation  is  in  and  through  “ the 

' I Tim.  ii.  5,  6. 

° I have  myself  been  honoured  in  this  way.  See  Appendix  II. 

3 See  Appendix  IV.,  Note  HI. 
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Church,”  I they  are  easily  drawn  into  the  net,  and 
duly  make  their  submission  to  Rome. 

The  great  Orthodox  Church  being  ignored,  this 
result  is  inevitable.  A simple  process  of  negative 
induction  leads  to  it.  For  the  position  claimed  by 
the  ritualists  for  the  Church  of  England  is  obviously 
that  of  a schismatical  sect,  .severed  from  and 
repudiated  by  that  Church  to  which  it  owes  every- 
thing which  they  deem  vital ; and  Protestantism 
regarded  as  a religion  is  rightly  rejected  as  a trans- 
parent fraud.  It  was  a common  saying  in  the  days 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  that  the  Bible  was  the 
religion  of  Protestants,  Protestantism  affords  no 
anchorage  for  faith.  But  it  provides  a breakwater 
which  makes  our  anchorage  secure  : it  shields  us 
from  influences  which  make  Christianity  impossible. 
While  priestcraft  would  set  up  a Church  to  mediate 
between  God  and  man,  Protestantism  places  in  our 
hands  an  open  Bible,  and  thus  points  us  to  the  only 
mediator,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  leaves  us  free 
to  “ obey  the  gospel.” 

Christianity  makes  salvation  a personal  matter 

' The  lie  is  a venerable  one.  “Outside  the  Church  there  is  no 
salvation  ” was  a favourite  maxim  of  Cyprian’s. 
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between  the  sinner  and  God.  It  is  not  a question 
of  subjection  to  ordinances  of  religion,  but  of  per- 
sonal submission  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
contrast  is  presented  in  the  most  emphatic  way  in 
the  great  doctrinal  treatise  of  the  New  Testament. 
At  the  close  of  his  parting  charge  to  Israel,  Moses 
spoke  as  follows  : — 

“For  this  commandment  which  I command  thee  this 
day,  it  is  not  hidden  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off.  It  is 
not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldest  say,  Who  shall  go  up 
for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it, 
and  do  it  ? Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou  shouldest 
sav.  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  unto  us, 
that  we  may  hear  it,  and  do  it  ? But  the  word  is  very  nigh 
unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest 
do  it”  (Deut.  xxx.  11-14). 

And  now,  mark  how  the  inspired  apostle  uses 
these  words.  Addressing  the  Romans,  he  says  ; — 


“ For  Moses  writeth  that  the  man  that  doeth  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  of  the  law  shall  live  thereb}\  But  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  faith  saith  thus.  Say  not  in  thy 
heart.  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ? (that  is,  to  bring 
Christ  down  :)  or,  Who  shall  descend  into  the  abyss  ? (that 
is,  to  bring  Christ  up  from  the  dead.)  But  what  saith  it  ? 
The  word  is  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart  : that 
is,  the  word  of  faith,  which  we  preach  ; because  if  thou  shalt 
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confess  with  thy  mouth  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  shalt  believe  in 
thy  heart  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved”  (Rom.  x.  5-9). 

According  to  the  Divine  revelation  of  Judaism, 
the  way  of  life  was  obedience  to  ordinances : 
according  to  the  Divine  revelation  of  grace  in 
Christianity,  it  is  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Him  as  Lord.  And  thus  the  apostle 
adds,  “For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness ; and  with  the  mouth  confession  is 

made  unto  salvation For  whosoever  shall 

call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.”  And 
the  inspired  definition  of  the  Church  is,  “All  that 
in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  I Salvation  therefore  is  not  by  the  Church, 
but  the  Church  is  composed  of  those  who  are  thus 
saved  by  Christ. 

But  this  is  mere  Christianity,  and  what  men  crave 
for  is  a religion.  For  their  “ affairs  ” they  have  a 
lawyer  ; for  their  bodies,  a doctor  ; and  for  their 
souls  they  want  a priest.  Christianity  is  Divine  and 
therefore,  as  men  deem  it,  supernatural  and  visionary ; 


’ I Cor.  i.  2. 
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whereas  religion  is  human  and  natural,  and  there- 
fore practical. 

Here,  and  throughout  these  pages,  the  word 
“ religion  ” is  used  in  its  proper  classical  meaning — 
the  only  meaning  in  which  it  is  used  in  our  English 
Bible.  “How  little ‘religion’ once  meant  godliness,” 
says  Archbishop  Trench,  “how  predominantly  it 
was  used  for  the  outward  service  of  God,  is  plain 
from  many  passages  in  our  homilies  and  from  other 
contemporary  literature.”  So  Thomas  Carlyle 
writes  that,  “ In  Scotland,  Dr.  Laud,  much  to  his 
regret,  found  ‘ no  religion  at  all,’  no  surplices,  no 
altars  in  the  east  or  anywhere ; no  bowing,  no 
responding  ; not  the  smallest  regularity  of  fugle- 
manship  or  devotional  drill  exercise  ; in  short,  ‘ no 
religion  at  all  that  I could  see— which  grieved  me 
much.’  ” ^ 


* Carlyle’s  “Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches”  (Introduction). 
Archbishop  Laud  was  an  authority  upon  religion,  but  not  upon 
Christianity.  For  the  Christian,  “pure  religion”  (the  Apostle 
James  declares)  “is  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  in  the  world.”  And  in  comment- 
ing on  this,  Archbishop  Trench  remarks  that  the  very  OpijCTKfin  of 
Christianity  “consists  in  acts  of  mercy,  of  love,  of  holiness.”  In 
other  words,  Christianity  is  not  s.  religion  a\.  all.  (See  The  Silence 
of  God,”pp.  43-45,  and  Note  II.  of  the  Appendix.) 
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The  secular  press  has  taken  up  religion  of 
late.  Priests  and  altars,  confession  and  absolution, 
“the  ornaments  rubric”  and  “incense  used  cere- 
monially”— these  and  kindred  topics  have  been 
freely  discussed  in  the  daily  newspapers.  But  no 
letters  in  the  interests  of  Chnstianity  have  appeared 
in  their  columns.  Letters  of  that  kind  gravitate  to 
the  waste-paper  basket,  while  every  one  has  been 
free  to  air  his  faith  in  the  superstitions  of  human 
religion — superstitions  which,  formerly,  the  man- 
hood of  Christendom,  especially  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  treated  with  cynical  contempt. 

It  cannot  seem  trivial  to  insert  here  a typical 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  effusion  above  alluded  to. 
It  is  taken  at  random  from  The  Times. ^ The 
writer  is  the  minister  of  a fashionable  church  in  the 
West-end  of  London.  After  referring  to  the  state- 
ment of  a previous  correspondent,  that  “a  clergy- 
man who  has  a High  celebration  with  (Htholic 
ritual  ” cannot  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

“So  I used  to  think,  but  I found  I was  mistaken.  I had 
never  read  any  theology  in  those  days  ; I had  only  glanced 


Nov.  26,  i8gS. 
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at  my  Prayer-book  ; I knew  nothing  of  the  Ornaments 
Rubric,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Tractarian  movement, 
&c.  Consetjuently  I bore  false  witness  against  my  neigh- 
bours— viz.,  the  ritualistic  clergy.  But  when  God  revealed 
the  truth  to  me  and  I understood  what  conversion  meant, 
and  what  the  Incarnation,  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  the  Real  Presence,  Confession  and 
Absolution,  and  all  the  rest  meant,  then  a new  light  dawned 
on  my  soul  and  I found  a beautiful  peace  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Then  I saw  that  what  looked  to  me  in  my 
ignorance  to  be  idolatry,  formalism,  treachery,  was  reall}^ 
love  of  Jesus,  faith  in  God’s  promises,  and  loyalty  to  the 
Church  of  England  as  part  of  the  one  true  Church.” 

It  i.s  not  easy  to  gauge  the  spiritual,  or  even  the 
intellectual  condition  of  men  who  in  presence  of  the 
awful  solemnities  of  “sin  and  righteousness  and 
judgment  to  come  ” can  find  “ a beautiful  peace  ” 
through  the  study  of  the  ornaments  rubric  and  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  Were  it  not  indeed  for  the 
solemnity  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  exquisitely 
amusing.  But  it  is  too  serious  and  too  sad  for 
ridicule.  Of  course  ecclesiastical  doctrines  and 
practices  may  be  discussed  in  a cold  and  formal 
way,  without  reference  to  experience.  But  here 
the  writer  discloses  his  own  spiritual  history  and 
the  ground  of  his  soul’s  peace.  And  yet  there  is 
not  a word  about  Christ  and  His  atoning  sacrifice. 
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“ Christ  as  a person  is  forgotten  ; the  fundamental 
questions  of  salvation  are  not  answered  by  reference 
to  Hiin”^  Instead  of  Calvary  we  have  the  “ liiucha- 
ristic  sacrifice  ” of  the  mass,  that  the  Church  of 
which  the  writer  is  a paid  servant  describes  as  a 
“ blasphemous  fable.”^  A discussion  of  the  many 
questions  here  raised  would  fill  a volume  ; but  let 
us  seize  upon  this  vital  error  of  “ the  one  true 
Church,”  “the  Catholic  Church.” 

The  haughty  isolation,  the  dignified  reserve,  of 
the  Greek  Church  is  well  fitted  to  impress  the 
imagination,  as  is  also  the  lofty  intolerance  of 
Rome.  We  know  what  “ the  Church  ” means  with 
them^  and  we  know  what  the  Reformers  meant  by 
it.  But  what  is  “the  one  true  Church”  of  these 
Neo-Romanists?  Not  the  company  of  “all  that 
call  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,” 
but  the  aggregate  of  the  Episcopal  communities, 
including  that  Church  which  rejects  their  fellow- 
ship with  such  disdain.  The  Reformers  defined 
the  Church  as  “ a congregation  of  faithful  men 
in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached, 
and  the  sacraments  be  duly  administered  ” ; 3 and 


' P.  99,  ante. 


- Article  xxxi. 


3 Article  xix. 
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judging  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  by 
these  tests,  the}'  in  express  terms  excluded  them 
from  the  category^  Mark  what  this  implies. 
Prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  English  Church 
was  but  a branch  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ; but 
the  Reformers  openly  seceded  from  the  Roman 
Communion  ; and  in  doing  so  they  expressly 
repudiated  its  claims  to  be  a true  Church  at  all, 
and  denounced  its  most  characteristic  ordinances 
as  “ blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  deceits.” 
But  the  Reformers  were  not  so  narrow-minded 
and  silly  as  to  imagine  that  there  was  no  Church 
on  earth  save  in  the  southern  half  of  this  little 
island  of  Britain.  Rome  limits  the  Church  to 
those  who  are  within  her  pale ; but  they,  refusing 
the  place  of  a mere  sect,  which  is  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Neo-Romanists  to-da}',  so  defined 
the  Church  as  to  include  all  Christians  eveiy where 
who  took  their  stand  with  them  upon  the  truth 
and  practice  of  primitive  Christianit}'.^ 

' Ailicle  xix. 

- Their  language  is  very  notewnrtliy — “A  {i.e.,  any)  congregation 
of  faithful  men,”  &c.  And  the  55th  canon  is  still  more  explicit  : 
“The  whole  congregation  of  Christian  people  dispersed  throughout 
the  whole  world  ” (see  Appendix  I\’.,  Note  III.). 
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The  Church  founded  by  Augustine  of  Canter- 
bury was  not  the  Church  of  England,  but  a branch 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  m England.  Hope 
Gregory’s  mission  corrupted  and  eventually 
stamped  out,  so  far  as  the  southern  kingdom  was 
concerned,  the  purer  Christianity  of  the  ancient 
Church  of  Britain — a Church  founded  in  apostolic 
times  by  apostolic  emissaries,  if  not  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  himself  Was  the  Reformation  then  no 
more  than  a surface  cleaning  of  the  English  branch 
of  the  apostate  Church,  or  was  it  a repudiation 
of  that  evil  system,  and  a return  to  the  purer  faith 
of  earlier  days  ? 

Great  issues  depend  upon  the  answer  given  to 
this  question.  The  time  foretold  in  prophecy  is 
not  yet,  when  there  can  be  no  salvation  within 
the  professing  Church  of  Christendom.  Not  until 
the  earthly  people  shall  have  been  restored  to 
favour  as  “ the  Bride  ” will  the  Church  of 
Christendom  be  openly  revealed  as  “the  Harlot.” 
And  then  the  command  will  be  peremptory : 
“ Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not 
partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of 
her  plagues.  For  her  sins  have  reached  even 
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unto  heaven,  and  God  hath  remembered  her 
iniquities.”  ^ 

For  Divine  judgments  are  cumulative.  He  is 
“ a jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  Him.”  It  is  not 
that  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty,  but  that 
succeeding  generations  of  God-haters,  by  identify- 
ing themselves  with  the  sin  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  them,  become  heirs  of  their  guilt. 
The  Israel  of  Messianic  days,  by  the  murder  of 
the  Son  of  God,  became  guilty  of  “ the  blood  of 
all  the  prophets,  which  was  shed  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.”  ^ And  by  her  own 
deliberate  acts  the  “ historic  Church  ” entered  upon 
the  awful  heritage  of  guilt ; and  when,  at  the  close 
of  this  day  of  grace,  her  sins  shall  come  up  for 
judgment,  upon  her  shall  be  avenged  His  holy 

' Rev.  xviii.  4,  5.  I would  not  be  understood  as  palliating  the  sin 
of  remaining  in  the  communion  of  an  apostate  Church.  And  if  the 
Church  of  England  be  a branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Romanisers  use  that  term,  no  Christian  should 
remain  in  it  for  a single  day  ; not  because  there  is  no  salvation 
within  the  historic  Church — this  may  not  be  a.sserted— but  because 
the  Christian  has  to  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 

Luke  xi.  50,  51. 
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apostles  and  prophets,  for  “ in  lier,”  we  read,  “was 
found  the  blood  of  prophets  and  of  saints,  even 
of  all  that  have  been  slain  upon  the  earth.”  ^ 

The  Churches  of  the  Reformation  sought  to 
“break  the  entail”  of  guilt,  but  these  Neo- 
Romanists  are  determined,  so  far  as  in  them  lies, 
to  restore  it.  Upon  every  man  who  stands  upon 
“the  continuity  of  the  historic  Church,”  “the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  ” calls  aloud  for  vengeance.^ 
The  question  here  involved  is  the  pivot  on  which 
the  pending  controversy  turns.  The  ritualist 
regards  the  Reformation  as  merely  an  incidental 
episode  in  the  Church's  history,  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  as  a passing  ebullition  of  Protestant 
ignorance  and  bigotry.  Therefore  he  practically 
ignores  both.  Therefore  it  is  that  he  dreads  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  knowing 
well  that  every  lawyer  will  regard  the  Reformation 
and  the  Articles  as  vital.  The  Articles  are  the 
Church’s  confession  of  faith,  framed  after  the 
Prayer-book  was  compiled  ; and  therefore  the 
Prayer-book  must  be  interpreted  by  the  i\rticles 
not  the  Articles  by  the  Prayer-book. 


' Rev.  xviii.  20,  24. 


- Rev.  .wii.  6. 
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Men  of  the  world  are  Gallios  in  all  that  concerns 
religion.  Why  should  they  take  sides  with  this 
Church  against  that — with  one  party  against 
another  ? But  the  revival  of  the  confessional  is 
putting  an  end  to  this  indifference.  There  is  no 
type  of  insanity  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the 
poor  religious  maniac  who  hears  what  he  believes 
to  be  a Divine  voice.  To-day  he  will  lavish 
affection  upon  wife  and  children  ; to-morrow,  in 
obedience  to  the  voice,  he  will  hack  them  in 
pieces.  And  the  man  who  hears  “ the  voice  of 
the  Church  ” is  just  as  dangerous.  True  he  can 
no  longer,  as  in  dark  days  gone  by,  set  up  the 
rack,  or  rekindle  the  fires  of  the  stake ; but  he  can 
inflict  outrages  which  true  manhood  feels  more 
keenly  even  than  physical  pain.  Men  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  the  question  here  at 
issue  is  one  which  touches  all  that  is  most  precious 
and  sacred  in  private  and  family  life.  And  the 
more  fully  this  is  realised,  the  stronger  will  be  the 
tide  of  popular  indignation. 

The  standard  theological  treatises  prepared  for 
the  guidance  of  priests  in  questioning  penitents  in 
the  confessional,  and  actually  used  for  this  purpose 
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arc  so  indescribably  filthy  that  a pamphlet  contain- 
ing bare  extracts  from  them  in  English,  although 
admittedly  published  and  circulated  with  a good 
motive,  has  been  condemned  for  obscenity  ; ^ and 
an  enthusiast  who  sought  thus  to  excite  public 
feeling  against  the  system  has  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  his  offence. 

Silly  women  have  been  writing  to  the  news- 
papers to  assert  that  they  have  frequented  the 
confessional  without  being  plied  with  indecent 
questions.  But  the  questioning  will  come  by  and 
by.  x-\s  yet  this  abomination  is  only  in  its 
infancy  in  England.  A baby  tiger  is  said  to  be 
a charming  pet  for  children,  but  yet  no  sensible 
man  will  have  a baby  tiger  in  his  home.  Afi?/  one 
of  these  women,  moreover,  has  told  us  what  she  said 
to  her  eo7ifessor. 

“ If  in  these  days,”  says  Eroude,  “the  Church  of 
Rome  were  to  persuade  any  secular  power  to  burn 
a single  heretic  for  it — as  in  past  centuries  it  burned 
thousands — I suppose  the  whole  system  would  at 
once  be  torn  to  atoms.”  And  if  some  English 
gentleman  should  be  sent  to  gaol  for  horsewhip- 

' See  Appendix  I\".,  Note  I\'. 
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ping  a “ priest  ” who  has  received  his  wife’s  confes- 
sion in  matters  relating  to  the  secret  confidences  of 
married  life,  the  event  would  do  more  than  the 
bishops  are  likely  to  effect  to  put  down  this 
iniquity  in  the  land.^ 

Confession  to  a man  is  an  outrage  upon  men  ; 
hence  the  popular  clamour  against  the  infamy  of 
it.  Absolution  by  a man  is  a far  greater  outrage 
upon  God  ; but  of  this  men  seem  to  be  unmindful. 
And  yet  there  is  in  it  something  appallingly  pro- 
fane. It  belongs  to  the  Pagan  conception  of 
priesthood,  by  which  the  primitive  Church  was  so 
soon  corrupted.  The  Jew  knew  nothing  of  it. 
Even  in  the  days  of  his  deepest  apostasy,  he  never 
forgot  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  a Divine 
prerogative.  And  no  great  knowledge  of  Scripture 
is  needed  to  satisfy  any  one  that  the  apostles 
themselves  never  claimed  the  power  to  which  these 
priests  of  Christendom  so  impiously  pretend.  To 

^ Said  the  Archljishop  of  Canterbury,  when  speaking  on  this 
subject  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  14th  June,  1877,  “I  am  sure  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  any  father  of  a family  to  remonstrate  with  llie 
clergyman  who  had  put  the  questions,  and  warn  him  never  to 
approach  his  house  again.”  I mean  nothing  more  than  this,  save 
that  I suggest  a method  of  “remonstrating”  that  would  be 
efficacious  ! 
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point  sinners  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
aim  of  all  their  ministry.  “To  Him  give  all  the 
prophets  witness,  that  through  His  name,  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  Him  shall  receive  remission  of 
sins.”i  Such  was  the  Apostle  Peter’s  testimony. 
And  the  Apostle  Paul’s  was  to  the  same  effect : 
“ Through  Him  is  proclaimed  unto  you  remission 
of  sins  ; and  by  Him^  every  one  that  believeth  is 
justified  from  all  things.”  2 

There  was  nothing  distinctively  apostolic  about 
this.  To  give  such  a testimony  to  Christ  is  the 
privilege  of  every  Christian.  Indeed,  until  eccle- 
siasticism  corrupted  Christianity  it  was  plainly 
recognised  as  his  responsibility.  In  the  persecu- 
tion which  followed  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
the  Christians,  we  are  told,  were  all  scattered 
abroad,  except  the  apostles  ; and  the  record  adds, 
“ They  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere, 
preaching  the  word.”3  That  is  to  say,  not  only  was 
missionary  work  of  this  kind  not  “ an  apostolic 
function,”  butat  that  particular  stage  of  the  Church’s 

' Acts  X.  43. 

^ Acts  xiii.  38.  The  words  are  ha  tovtov.  literally  “through 
this  one.”  The  introduction  of  the  word  man  in  our  English  trans- 
lations is  unfortunate.  ^ Acts  viii.  4. 
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history  the  apostles  alone  refrained  from  entering 
upon  itB 

Auricular  confession,  like  papal  supremacy, 
depends  on  the  perversion  of  a single  text.  The 
precept,  “ Confess  your  sins  one  to  another,”  is  the 
only  Scripture  to  which  it  can  appeal.  Here  is  the 
passage  in  full  ; — 

“Is  any  among  you  suffering  ? let  him  pray.  Is  any 
cheerful  ? let  him  sing  praise.  Is  any  among  you  sick  ? 
let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church  ; and  let  them  pray 
over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  : 
and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  him  that  is  sick,  and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up  ; and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him.  Confess  therefore  your  sins  one  to 
another,  and  pray  one  for  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed. 
The  supplication  of  a righteous  man  availeth  much  in  its 
working”  (James  v.  13-16,  R.V.). 

If  men  did  not  take  leave  of  rea.son  and  common 
sense  in  all  that  concerns  religion,  could  any  one 
find  priestly  absolution  here?  “ Confess  your  sins 
one  to  another’'  means,  forsooth,  “confess  your  sins 
to  a priest ; and  “pray  for  one  another,”  means, 
“ and  the  priest  will  absolve  you  ” ! Forgiveness 

' Under  Divine  guidance,  no  doubt.  While  the  testimony  was 
specially  addressed  to  Israel  (that  is,  during  the  Pentecostal  dispensa- 
tion), Jerusalem  was  the  divinely  appointed  centre. 
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is  with  God  ; and  if  the  weak  would  invoke  human 
aid,  that  aid  will  be  found  in  “ the  supplication  of 
a righteous  man,”  or  (as  the  Reformers  suggested) 
the  counsel  of  a “ minister  of  God’s  word,”  who, 
“ by  the  ministry  of  God’s  holy  word,”  may  be 
able  to  quiet  the  conscience  of  the  penitent. 

If  the  Apostle  Peter  had  known  of  the  power  to 
prescribe  a penance,  and  to  absolve  the  penitent, 
would  he  have  said  to  Simon  Magus,  “ Pray  God, 
if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thy  heart  may  be  for- 
given thee”  ? If  Simon  had  ever  heard  of  it,  would 
he  have  replied,  “ Pray  ye  the  Lord  for  me  ” ? ^ 

Paul  alone  of  all  the  apostles,  compelled  by  the 
attacks  of  the  Judaisers,  “magnified  his  office,” 
insisting  upon  the  dignity  and  power  which  per- 
tained to  the  apostleship.  Yet  he  it  was  who 
wrote,  “ What  then  is  Apollos  ? and  what  is  Paul  ?”3 

^ “The  ever  memorable  Mr.  John  Hales,  of  Eaton,”  an  Oxford 
Professor  in  his  day,  and  altogether  a notable  person — he  got  pre- 
ferment from  Laud — wrote  as  follows  : “ Your  Pliny  tells  you  ‘ that 
he  that  is  stricken  by  a scorpion,  if  he  go  immediately  and  whisper 
it  into  the  ears  of  an  ass,  shall  find  himself  immediately  eased.’ 
That  sin  is  a scorpion  and  bites  deadly,  I have  always  believed  ; 
but  that  to  cure  the  bite  of  it  it  was  a sovereign  remedy  to  whisper 
it  into  the  car  of  a priest,  I do  as  well  believe  as  I do  that  ol 
Pliny.” 

“ Acts  viii.  22-24. 


’ I Cor.  iii.  5,  R.\b 
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And  the  answer  is — not  “ Priests  to  stand  be- 
tween you  and  God,”  but  “ Ministers  by  whom  ye 
believed.”  The  same  might  have  been  said  of  any 
one  of  the  thousands  of  the  scattered  Pentecostal 
Church.  And  he  further  emphasises  this  by 
declaring,  “In  nothing  am  I behind  the  very 
chiefest  apostles,  though  I be  nothingr^ 

The  apostles  had  a position  of  undoubted  pre- 
eminence and  power  in  the  Church — a position 
absolutely  unique, though  these  sham  priests  pretend 
to  share  it  ; and  yet  so  far  as  the  remission  of  a sin- 
ner’s sins  was  concerned,  an  apostle  was  no  more 
than  the  humblest  Christian.  At  this  point  man  is 
absolutely  nothing,  and  his  intervention  is  indeed 
the  sin  of  Korah — a sin  compared  with  which  the 
foulest  immorality  ever  disclosed  in  the  confessional 
is  trivial.  If  such  an  outrage  upon  the  Divine 
Majesty  does  not  bring  down  swift  and  signal 
vengeance,  it  is  because  this  is  the  age  of  a silent 
Heaven,  the  age  of  the  reign  of  grace.  Its  punish- 
ment awaits  the  awful  day  when  the  priest  and 
his  dupe  shall  stand  together  before  the  throne  of 
God. 


' 2 Cor.  xii.  1 1 . 
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But  while,  as  already  noticed,  the  question  in 
this  aspect  of  it  is  altogether  a religious  one,  it 
has  another  side,  in  which  it  closely  concerns  the 
national  character  and  the  future  of  this  realm. 
“It  is  yours.  Right  Reverend  Fathers,”  said 
Cardinal  Manning  in  addressing  the  English 
Roman  Catholic  prelates,  “ to  subjugate  and  to 
subdue,  to  bend  and  to  break  the  will  of  an  im- 
perious race,  the  will  which,  as  the  will  of  Rome 
of  old,  rules  over  nations  and  people,  invincible 
and  inflexible.”  And  no  method  can  be  more 
certain  of  achieving  this  fell  purpose  of  humiliating 
the  spirit  of  Englishmen  than  that  of  habituating 
them  to  the  degradation  of  confession  to  a priest. 
The  ritualistic  controversy  abounds  in  questions 
respecting  which  wide  differences  of  opinion  must 
be  tolerated  in  a Church  which  claims  to  be 
national.  But  here  no  toleration  is  possible. 

Persecution  ? Yes,  if  needs  be — persecution  of 
the  kind  that  sends  men  to  gaol  for  fraud,  or 
for  dispensing  poisons  without  a label.  Let  these 
men  join  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  they  can  follow 
the  practices  of  their  religion  unhindered.  But 
the  salaried  servants  of  the  National  Church,  the 
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Church  of  the  Reformation,  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  destroy  the  work  of  the  Reformation.  If  the 
bishops  will  not,  and  the  courts  cannot,  put  down 
this  abomination,  the  constituencies  must  deal  with 
it.  God  forbid  that  the  appeal  should  need  to  be 
carried  further.  But  our  liberties  have  been  won 
at  the  cost  of  revolution,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
maintain  them,  let  the  further  cost  be  what  it  may. 


CHAPTER  IX 


ERE  is  an  infant,  born  but  yesterday,  and 


yet  so  frail  and  sickly  that  its  young  life 
may  flicker  out  at  any  moment.  The  question 
arises.  If  it  should  die,  what  is  to  be  its  future? 

If  it  dies  in  its  present  condition,  it  must,  we 
are  told,  be  lost ; heaven  it  cannot  enter. 

But,  we  plead,  the  poor  creature  does  not  know 
its  right  hand  from  its  left  ; it  is  absolutely  inno- 
cent. Why  should  it  be  thus  punished  ? 

Personally  innocent,  yes,  we  are  answered  ; but 
by  natural  generation  it  belongs  to  the  fallen  race, 
and  Adam’s  sin  must  banish  it  to  hell,  unless  by 
regeneration  it  is  brought  within  the  family  of 
God.  But  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  this 
change  can  be  brought  about  without  delay  or 
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difficulty,  and  thus  the  child’s  salvation  can  be 
secured  if  death  should  seize  on  it.  Any  one, 
perhaps,  can  perform  the  rite  ; but,  as  that  is  a 
disputed  point,  it  may  be  well  to  make  assurance 
still  more  sure,  and  call  in  the  aid  of  one  who 
is  divinely  appointed  to  administer  the  sacraments. 

But  suppose  the  man  we  summon  to  our  aid 
should  be  false  to  his  profession,  and  prove  to 
be  of  evil  character  and  immoral  life? 

That,  we  are  assured,  will  in  no  way  affect  the 
validity  of  the  sacrament,  or  the  reality  of  the 
change  it  will  produce  in  the  child.  If  the  man 
be  lawfully  ordained,  God  will  acknowledge  him 
as  His  minister,  notwithstanding. 

In  a case  of  this  kind  nothing  is  gained  by  an 
appeal  to  passion.  But  will  thoughtful  and  fair 
minds  consider  the  matter,  and  honestly  answer 
the  question,  whether  in  the  superstitions  of  Pagan 
races  whom  we  send  out  missionaries  to  convert, 
there  can  be  found  a conception  of  God  more 
unworthy,  more  revolting  than  this? 

What  kind  of  God  is  thi.s  that  is  thus  presented 
to  us?  A Being,  unjust,  unloving,  and  cruel,  who 
devotes  an  innocent  and  helpless  infant  to  de- 
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struction.  A Being,  unreasonable,  arbitrary,  and 
capricious,  who  will  change  its  eternal  destiny  if 
a few  drops  of  water  are  sprinkled  upon  it,  accom- 
panied by  the  utterance  of  a few  cabalistic  words. 
An  unholy,  an  immoral  Being,  for  He  employs 
and  recognises  agents  no  matter  what  their  charac- 
ter and  life  may  be. 

And  yet  this  gross  and  profane  misrepresenta- 
tion of  God  is  an  essential  part  of  the  religion  of 
Christendom.  And  not  only  does  Western  civili- 
sation tolerate  the  system,  but  even  in  England, 
in  these  days  of  vaunted  enlightenment,  “ men  of 
light  and  leading”  are  turning  back  to  it.  And 
notwithstanding  this  proof  of  the  power  of  religion 
to  blind  and  deprave  the  human  mind,  men  who 
pretend  to  be  freethinkers  sneer  at  the  truth  of 
Adam’s  fall,  and  refuse  to  believe  in  the  spiritual 
apostasy  of  the  fallen  race! 

hor  the  question  here  at  issue  is  not  of 
Protestantism  versus  Romanism — there  are  Pro- 
testant Churches  which  champion  these  profane 
falsehoods  ; nor  of  Low  Church  versus  Hi^h — 
the  so-called  evangelical  party  is  not  free  from 
them  ; it  is,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  a question 
of  Paganism  versus  Christianity. 
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Although  this  figment  of  baptismal  regenera- 
tion is  but  one  link  in  a catena  of  errors,  it  is 
the  first  and  most  important  ; and  if  this  can  be 
pulverised  and  destroyed  the  rest  will  crumble 
and  disappear.  But  how  is  the  discussion  to  be 
conducted  ? Of  course  the  vital  question  is, 
What  does  the  Bible  teach  upon  the  subject  ? 
And  yet  the  majority  of  those  who  will  read 
these  pages  would  refuse  to  follow  such  an  in- 
quiry.i  This  indeed  is  the  secret  of  the  influence 
of  priests.  I will  here  content  myself  therefore 
with  calling  attention  to  three  plain  and  salient 
facts,  which  any  one  with  the  help  of  a concor- 
dance can  verify. 

The  first  fact  is  that  in  not  a single  passage  of 
the  New  Testament  where  baptism  is  mentioned 
is  it  connected  with  regeneration  or  spiritual 
birth.  The  next  fact  is  still  more  significant, 
namely,  that  in  those  passages  where  the  doctrine 
of  baptism  is  unfolded  it  is  definitely  and  em- 
phatically connected  with  deaths  which  of  course 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  birth.  The  third  fact 
shall  be  stated  in  borrowed  words.  In  com- 

' I have  therefore  dismissed  it  to  the  Appendix.  See  App.  I. 
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bating  these  errors  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool 
writes  : — 

“ It  is  most  extraordinary  that  there  is  so  little  about 
baptism  in  the  F2pistles  of  the  New  Testament.  In  Romans 
it  is  only  twice  mentioned,  and  in  i Corinthians  seven 
times.  In  Galatians,  Flphesians,  Colossians,  Hebrews,  and 
I Peter,  we  find  it  named  once  in  each  Ivpistle.  In  thirteen 
of  the  remaining  Epistles  it  is  neither  named  nor  referred 
to.  In  the  two  pastoral  F2pistles  to  Timothy,  where  we 
might  expect  something  about  baptism,  if  anywhere,  there 
is  not  a word  about  it  ! In  the  Epistle  to  Titus  the  only 
text  that  can  possibly  be  applied  to  baptism  is  by  no  means 
clearly  applicable  (Titus  iii.  5).  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the 
one  Epistle  which  mentions  baptism  seven  times,  we  find 
the  writer  saying  that  ‘ Christ  sent  me,  not  to  baptize,  but 
to  preach  the  gospel';  and  actually  'thanking  God’ that 
he  had  baptized  none  of  the  Corinthians  save  Crispus  and 
Gains  (i  Cor.  i.  14,  17).”  ' 

To  recapitulate.  Bapti.sm  is  nowhere  connected 
with  regeneration  in  the  New  Testament  ; it 
symbolises  death  and  not  birth  ; and  it  has  but 
a small  and  incidental  place  in  Christian  doctrine. 
How,  then,  it  may  well  be  asked,  could  it  have 
come  to  assume  a meaning  so  different,  and  to 
hold  a place  so  engrossing,  in  the  religion  of 
Christendom  ? 

In  this  connection  the  fact  claims  notice  that 

' “ Expository  Thoughts  on  the  Gospels”  (John  iii.). 
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while  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
teachers  whose  names  the  New  Testament  has 
made  familiar  to  us,  were,  without  exception,  men 
whose  minds  had  been  formed  by  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  there  was  scarcely  one  of 
the  post-apostolic  Fathers  of  whom  this  could  be 
averred.  What  the  Scriptures  and  the  Jewish  faith 
were  to  the  writers  and  teachers  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
and  the  cults  of  classic  Paganism  were  to  the 
P'athers. 

Then  again,  we  must  clear  our  minds  from  the 
views  which  ordinary  Christians  hold  of  these 
cults.  They  were  not  the  brutal  and  brutalising 
systems  so  commonly  supposed.  They  had  many 
characteristics  which  made  them  not  only  prac- 
tically useful,  but  congenial  to  human  nature  at 
its  best.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  vast  numbers 
of  nominal  Christians  turned  back  to  them,  not 
merely  under  pressure  of  persecution,  but  after  the 
persecutions  had  ceased,  and  in  spite  of  penal 
laws  of  drastic  severity.  And  lastly — a matter  of 
principal  importance — those  cults  gave  prominence 
to  baptism,  and  therefore  it  was  easy  to  confound 
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the  Pagan  with  the  Christian  rite,  and  to  associate 
with  the  latter  the  superstitions  of  the  former. 

The  religion  of  ancient  Rome  was  marked  by 
formalism  and  coldness.  Every  element  of  re- 
ligious emotion  and  enthusiasm  was  due  to  the 
foreign  cults  which  prevailed  during  the  period  of 
the  Empire.  Isis  worship,  which  had  its  home  in 
Egypt,  and  the  Mithras  worship  of  Persia,  were 
widely  popular.  The  former  had  its  tonsured 
priesthood  and  its  initiatory  rite  of  baptism. 
xAnd  the  latter  had  still  more  in  common  with 
the  religion  of  Christendom.  Its  baptism  of 
neophytes  and  confirmation,  its  oblation  of  the 
consecrated  bread,  its  expiation  from  sin  by 
washing  in  blood, ^ its  symbolic  teaching  of  the 
resurrection,  and  its  festival  of  the  god  on  the 
25th  of  December,  marked  it  out  as  a dangerous 
enemy  of  the  so-called  Christian  religion.  Thus  it 
was  regarded  by  the  early  Christians  ; and  Renan 
goes  the  length  of  surmising  that  if  Christianity 
had  received  some  fatal  check  it  might  have 

become  the  religion  of  the  Western  world. ^ 

^ But  see  Note,  p.  post. 

- On  this  whole  subject  see  Professor  Dill’s  “ Roman  Society  in 
the  Last  Century  of  the  Western  Empire,”  pp.  66-70. 
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But  great  as  was  the  influence  of  the  cults  of 
Isis  and  of  Mithras,  it  was  not  from  these  that 
the  Fathers  derived  the  leaven  which  corrupted 
the  doctrine  and  perverted  the  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  faith.  All  that  was  noble  and  true  in 
Greek  philosophy  these  men  attributed  to  the 
Flebrew  prophets.  Justin  Martyr,  himself  a 
thorough  Platonist,  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  in 
referring  to  the  Greek  Sophists,  that  “ they  who 
lived  agreeably  to  reason  were  really  Christians.”  ^ 
It  was  only  natural  therefore  that  they  should 
look  upon  the  Greek  religion  as  a reasonable 
cult,  worthy  of  the  race  and  the  age  to  which 
it  belonged. 

But,  like  the  religion  of  old  Rome,  the  national 
religion  of  Greece  had  lost  its  hold  on  the  popular 
conscience.  It  failed  to  deal  with  the  subjects 
which  troubled  the  minds  of  men — sin,  a future 
life,  and  punishment  for  guilt.  “ But  the  mysteries 
concerned  themselves  precisely  with  these  very 

' “ Apol.”  i.  6i.  And  see  whal  he  says  in  57  and  76  about  Plato’s 
borrowing  from  the  Bible.  This  is  asserted  still  more  plainly  by 
Tertullian.  “ Who  is  there  of  the  poets  and  sophists  ” (he  demands) 
“ who  hath  not  drunk  at  the  fountain  of  the  prophets  ? ” (“  Apol.” 

xlvii.). 
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subjects ; they  provided  a series  of  preliminary 
purifications  for  their  votaries  ; they  turned  men’s 
minds  to  the  deeper  problems  of  life  and  death, 
and  gave  them  new  ideas ; they  made  some 
attempt  to  reach  and  touch  the  individual  mind.”  ^ 
The  human  mind  is  the  same  in  every  age  ; there- 
fore it  is,  that  religious  movements  in  different  ages 
have  so  much  in  common.  Just  as,  in  our  own 
day,  wherever  mere  Protestantism  is  made  a cult, 
instead  of  being  a bulwark  behind  which  spiritual 
Christianity  can  develop  and  flourish,  men  turn 
away  from  it  to  a system  which  parodies  the 
great  realities  for  which  they  instinctively  crave  ; 
so  in  ancient  Greece  the  mysteries  marked  a 
popular  revival  of  religion. 

The  chief  shrine,  of  world-wide  fame,  was  at 
Eleusis,  a city  some  fourteen  miles  from  Athens. 
The  great  yearly  celebration  took  place  in  the 
month  Boedromion,  which  answered  to  the  Jewish 
Tisri,  in  which  fell  the  great  day  of  expiation 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  All  classes 
were  admitted  to  the  festival,  but  the  immoral 
and  the  impure  were  warned  off  by  a solemn 

* Professor  Ramsay  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  “Mysteries.” 
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initiatory  proclamation.  Notorious  sinners  were 
peremptorily  excluded,  while  others  were  left  to 
the  judgment  of  their  own  conscience.  They 
were  asked  to  confess  their  sins  before  taking 
part  in  the  rites.  Confession  was  followed  by  a 
baptism.  The  candidates,  having  bathed  in  the 
sea,  came  from  the  bath  new  men  : it  was  a laver 
of  regeneration.  This  was  followed  by  a sacrifice, 
which  was  known  as  “ a sacrifice  of  salvation.” 
Then,  after  an  interval,  took  place  a great  pro- 
cession of  the  candidates,  bearing  torches  and 
singing  the  praises  of  the  god.  The  sixth  day 
of  the  festival  was  known  by  the  name  of  lacchus. 
To  him,  “ the  holy  child,”  and  “ to  his  death  and 
resurrection”  the  Homeric  hymn  in  covert  terms 
refers.! 

The  climax  of  the  celebration  was  the  mystic 
plays.  Their  torches  were  extinguished  ; they 
stood  outside  the  temple  in  the  silence  and  the 
darkness.  Then  the  doors  were  opened,  and  in 
a blaze  of  light  there  was  acted  before  them  the 
great  drama  of  the  festival.  “ There  was  probably 
no  dogmatic  teaching — there  were  possibly  no 

' The  words  in  inverted  commas  are  Professor  Ramsay’s. 
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words  spoken — it  was  all  an  acted  parable.  But 
it  was  all  kept  in  silence.  There  was  an  awful 
individuality  about  it.  They  saw  the  sight  in 
common,  but  they  saw  it  each  man  for  himself. 
It  was  his  personal  communion  with  the  Divine 
life.  The  glamour  and  the  glory  of  it  were  gone 
when  it  was  published  to  all  the  world.  The 
effect  of  it  was  conceived  to  be  a change  both 
of  character  and  of  relation  to  the  gods.  The 
initiated  were  by  virtue  of  their  initiation  made 
partakers  of  a life  to  come.  ‘ Thrice  happy  they 
who  go  to  the  world  below  having  seen  these 
mysteries : to  them  alone  is  life  there,  to  all 
others  is  misery.’  ” 

The  question  before  us  is  how  the  simple 
baptism  of  the  New  Testament,  administered  to 
those  who  professed  belief  in  Christ,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment by  them  of  submission  to  His 
lordship  over  them  and  their  identification  with 
Him  in  death,  was  supplanted  in  the  cult  of  “the 
historic  Church  ” by  a mystic  rite  by  which  the 
sinner  is  cleansed  from  sin  and,  as  Augustine  has 
it,  “ born  of  the  bowels  of  the  Church.”  Here  is 
the  solution  of  the  problem  ! This  brief  notice 
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of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  has  been  given  almost 
entirely  in  borrowed  words,  lest  any  should  sup- 
pose the  facts  are  misstated  for  a purpose.  In 
the  sequel,  for  the  same  reason,  the  language  of 
another  shall  be  followed  still  more  closely.^  My 
purpose  is  to  show  to  what  extent  the  influence 
of  the  mysteries,  and  analogous  religious  cults, 
modified  and  corrupted  the  Christian  ordinance 
of  baptism. 

“In  the  earliest  times  (i)  baptism  followed 
at  once  upon  conversion  ; (2)  the  ritual  was  of 
the  simplest  kind  ; nor  does  it  appear  that  it 
needed  any  special  minister.”  Both  these  points 
are  clearly  established  by  the  narrative  of  the 
Ac^s  of  the  Apostles. 

“ A later,  though  still  very  early  stage,  with 
significant  modifications,  is  seen  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Apostles-,  (i)  No  special  minister  of  baptism 
is  specified,  the  vague  ‘ he  that  baptizeth,’  seem- 
ing to  exclude  a limitation  of  it  to  an  officer ; 

' I refer  lo  “ The  IIil)bert  Lectures,  1888,'’  already  quoted. 
Where  I do  not  use  inverted  commas,  it  is  merely  because  of 
trifling  omissions  or  verbal  changes,  which  preclude  my  doing  so. 
And  I have  not  given  the  Greek  terms  used,  nor  have  I added  the 
authorities  cited  by  Ur.  Hatch. 
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(2)  the  only  element  that  is  specified  is  water  ; 

(3)  previous  instruction  is  implied,  but  there  is 
no  period  of  catechumenate  defined  ; (4)  a fast 
is  enjoined  before  baptism.  These  were  the 
simple  elements  of  early  Christian  baptism.  When 
it  emerges,  after  a period  of  obscurity — like  a 
river  which  flows  under  the  sand — the  enormous 
changes  of  later  times  have  already  begun. 

“ The  first  point  is  the  change  of  name,  (a)  So 
early  as  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  we  find  a name 
given  to  baptism  which  comes  straight  from  the 
Greek  mysteries — the  name  ‘ enlightenment’  It 
came  to  be  the  constant  technical  term. 

“ (^)  The  name  ‘ seal,’  which  also  came  from  the 
mysteries  and  from  some  forms  of  foreign  cult, 
was  used  partly  of  those  who  had  passed  the  test 
and  who  were  ‘ consignati,’  as  Tertullian  calls 
them,  partly  of  those  who  were  actually  sealed 
upon  the  forehead  in  sign  of  a new  ownership. 

“ (c)  The  term  innsterion  is  applied  to  baptism, 
and  with  it  comes  a whole  series  of  technical 
terms  unknown  to  the  Apostolic  Church,  but 
well  known  to  the  mysteries,  and  explicable  only 
through  ideas  and  usages  peculiar  to  them.” 
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Thus  we  have  a number  of  words  expressive 
either  of  the  rite  or  act  of  initiation  itself,  or 
of  the  agent  or  minister,  or  descriptive  of  the 
baptized  or  the  unbaptized  — all  unknown  to 
Scripture,  all  derived  from  the  mysteries, 

“ The  second  point  is  the  change  of  time,  which 
involves  a change  of  conception,  [a]  Instead  of 
baptism  being  given  immediately  upon  conversion, 
it  came  to  be  in  all  cases  postponed  by  a long 
period  of  preparation,  and  in  some  cases  deferred 
until  the  end  of  life.  {U)  The  Christians  were 
separated  into  two  classes — those  who  had,  and 
those  who  had  not,  been  baptized.  Tertullian 
regards  it  as  a mark  of  heretics  that  they  have 
not  this  distinction.  . . . And  Basil  gives  the 
customs  of  the  mysteries  as  a reason  for  the 
absence  of  the  catechumens  from  the  service. 
{f)  As  if  to  show  conclusively  that  the  change 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  mysteries,  bap- 
tized persons  were,  as  we  have  .seen,  distinguished 
from  unbaptized  by  the  very  term  which  was 
in  use  for  the  similar  distinction  in  regard  to 
the  mysteries — initiated  and  uninitiated — and  the 
minister  is  a mystagogiAer 
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As  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  inner  sights 
of  the  mysteries  had  a formula  or  password,  so 
the  catechumens,  on  the  eve  of  their  baptism,  were 
entrusted  with  the  sacred  formula — the  very  word 
for  it  was  borrowed  from  the  mysteries — and  the 
communication  of  it  was  an  important  preparatory 
rite. 

Sometimes  the  newly  baptized  received  the 
communion  at  once,  just  as  the  newly  initiated 
at  Eleusis  were  permitted,  after  a day’s  fast,  to 
drink  of  the  mystic  cup  and  to  eat  of  the  sacred 
cakes. 

“ The  baptized  were  sometimes  crowned  with 
a garland,  as  the  initiated  wore  a mystic  crown 
at  Eleusis.” 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  blaze  of  light 
which  marked  the  climax  of  the  initiation  festival 
at  Eleusis  ; “ so  Chrysostom  pictures  Christian 
baptism  in  the  blaze  of  Easter  eve ; and  Cyril 
describes  the  white-robed  band  of  the  baptized 
approaching  the  doors  of  the  church  when  the 
light  turned  darkness  into  day.” 

Baptism  was  no  longer  administered,  as  in 
primitive  days,  at  any  place  or  time,  but  only 
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in  the  great  churches,  and,  as  a rule,  only  once 
a year.  “The  primitive  ‘See,  here  is  water; 
what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ? ’ passed 
into  a ritual  which  at  every  turn  recalls  the  riUial 
of  the  mysteries!' 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of  the 
administration  of  the  baptismal  sacrament  at 
Rome  as  late  as  the  ninth  century : — 

“ Preparation  went  on  through  the  greater  part  of  Lent. 
The  candidates  were  examined  and  tested  ; they  fasted  ; 
they  received  the  secret  symbols,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  On  Easter  eve,  as  the  day  declined 
towards  afternoon,  they  assembled  in  the  Church  of  St. 
John  Lateral!.  The  rites  of  exorcism  and  renunciation 
were  gone  through  in  solemn  form,  and  the  rituals 
survive.  The  Pope  and  his  priests  come  forth  in  their 
sacred  vestments,  with  lights  carried  in  front  of  them, 
which  the  Pope  then  blesses  ; there  is  a reading  of  lessons 
and  a singing  of  psalms.  And  then,  while  they  chant  a 
litany,  there  is  a procession  to  the  great  bath  of  baptism, 
and  the  water  is  blessed.  The  baptized  come  forth  from 
the  water,  arc  signed  with  the  cross,  and  are  presented 
to  the  Pope  one  by  one,  who  vests  them  in  a white  robe 
and  signs  their  foreheads  again  with  the  cross.  They  are 
arranged  in  a great  circle,  and  each  of  tliem  carries  a 
light.  Then  a vast  array  of  lights  is  kindled  ; the  blaze 
of  them,  says  a Greek  Father,  makes  night  continuous 
with  dawn.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a new  life.  The  mass 
is  celebrated — the  mystic  offering  on  the  Cross  is  repre- 
sented in  figure  ; but  for  the  newly  baptized  the  chalice 
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is  lillccl,  not  with  wine,  but  with  milk  and  honey,  that 
they  may  understand,  says  an  old  writer,  that  they  have 
entered  already  upon  the  promised  land.  And  there  was 
one  more  symbolical  rite  in  that  early  Easter  sacrament, 
the  mention  of  which  is  often  suppressed — a lamb  was 
offered  on  the  altar,  afterwards  cakes  in  the  shape  of  a 
lamb.  It  was  simply  the  ritual  which  we  have  seen 
already  in  the  mysteries.  The  purified  crowd  at  Elensis 
saw  a blaze  of  light,  and  in  the  light  were  represented 
in  symbol  life  and  death  and  resurrection.” 

Utter  paganism  in  a Christian  dress.  To  us 
who  recognise  the  essential  distinction  between 
spirit  and  matter  the  thought  of  washing  the 
soul  from  sin  by  water  baptism  is  sheer  nonsense. 
But  it  was  otherwise  with  those  whose  minds 
were  steeped  in  Pagan  philosophy.  The  Greeks 
knew  no  such  distinction.  With  them  the  soul 
was  matter  as  well  as  the  body — matter  in  a 
more  subtle  form.  There  was  nothing  incon- 
gruous, therefore,  in  the  thought  of  washing 
it  with  water.  And  the  practice  of  exor- 
cising or  blessing  the  water  sprang  from  the 
Gnostic  belief  that  evil  attached  to  everything 
corporeal. 

What  further  proof  is  needed  of  the  Pagan- 
origin  of  the  baptism  of  Christendom  ? The  early^ 
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corrupters  of  Christianity  transferred  to  their  new 
religion  a rite  with  which  their  old  religion  had 
made  them  familiar,  and  this  they  described  by 
the  term  which  Holy  Scripture  provided.  Nor 
was  it  confined  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  In 
Ih'escott’s  Conquest  of  Mexico  a description  is 
given  of  the  rite  in  use  in  that  country  when 
the  Spaniards  landed  on  its  shores.  The  priestess 
midwife  sprinkled  water  on  the  head  of  the  infant, 
and  then,  after  exorcising  the  unclean  spirit  (as 
does  the  Romish  priest),  she  used  these  words : 
“ He  now  liveth  anew  and  is  born  anew  ; now 
he  is  purified  and  cleansed.”  And  in  his  work 
on  Buddhism  Sir  Monier  Williams  describes  ^ a 
similar  rite  practised  in  Tibet  and  Mongolia. 
The  child  is  baptized  on  the  third  or  tenth  day 
after  birth.  “ The  priest  consecrates  the  water, 
while  candles  and  incense  are  burning.  He  then 
dips  the  child  three  times,  blesses  it,  and  gives 
it  a name.” 

It  was  not  from  Greece  that  these  superstitious 
rites  were  derived.  All  had  a common  origin. 


Lccluic  xiii.  p.  356. 
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and  that  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  the  mysteries 
of  ancient  J^abylonB 

The  corruption  of  the  other  “sacrament”  pro- 
ceeded on  similar  lines.  First  the  doctrine  of  it 
became  leavened  by  that  of  the  mysteries,  and  at 
a later  stage  the  ceremonial  was  altered  to  suit  the 
corrupted  ordinance.  The  Paschal  Supper  was 
a memorial  of  Israel’s  redemption  ; the  Lord’s 
Supper,  a memorial  of  the  great  antitype  of  that 
redemption.  No  mind  formed  upon  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  could  miss  its  meaning  as  a celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord’s  death  until  He  returns.  Pliny’s 
famous  letter  to  Trajan  gives  proof  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  rite  in  tho.se  early  days  ; and  the 
Apology  of  Tertullian^  bears  testimony  that,  so 
far  as  the  ceremonial  of  it  was  concerned,  the 


' The  Gorham  case  decided  that  baptismal  regeneration  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  then  Bishop  of  FAeter 
refused  to  institute  Mr.  Gorham  to  a living  in  his  diocese  because 
he  rejected  this  doctrine,  and  the  Dean  of  Arches  Court  of  Canter- 
bury upheld  the  bishop’s  decision.  But  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
below  was  reversed  on  appeal  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  (March  8,  1850).  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  as 
the  result  of  that  judgment,  one  of  Bishop  Philpot’s  chaplains 
“verted”  to  Rome,  and  the  other  became  a thorough  evangelical. 
In  those  days  men  had  a conscience  and  acted  upon  its  dictates. 
Chap,  xxxix. 
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rite  was  still  uncorrupted  a century  after  the 
close  of  the  apostolic  age.  Not  so  its  doctrine. 
In  the  same  passage  in  which  Justin  Martyr 
gives  proof  how  entirely  the  Pagan  view  of 
baptism  had  obtained,  he  uses  language  about 
the  Eucharist  that  may  fairly  be  appealed  to 
in  support  of  “ transubstantiation,”  the  “ mixed 
chalice,”  and  “ the  reservation  of  the  sacrament.”  ^ 
The  conception  of  the  table  as  an  altar  came 
in  later ; and  of  the  elements  as  “ mysteries,” 
later  still.  By  a natural  sequence  of  error  the 
minister  in  due  course  became  a priest.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  fifth  century  that  the  ordinance 
had  been  completely  paganised.  The  following 
extracts  describe  the  simple  ritual  of  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  and  of  the  Pagan  cult  which  had  superseded 
it  two  centuries  later. 

In  the  passage  already  referred  to  from  his 
Apology  Justin  describes  the  assembling  of 
the  Christians,  and  the  order  of  service,  and 
then  proceeds : — 

“ After  which,  there  is  brought  to  that  one  of  the 
^ “ Apol.”  I.  85,  86. 
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brethren  who  presides  bread  and  a enp  of  wine  mixed 
with  water.  And  he  having  received  them  gives  praise 
and  glory  to  the  Father  of  all  things  through  the  name  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  gives  thanks  in  many 
words  for  that  God  hath  vouchsafed  these  things.  And 
when  he  hath  linished  his  praises  and  thanksgiving,  all 
the  people  who  are  present  express  their  assent,  saying, 
‘ Amen,’  which  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  means,  ‘ So  be  it.’ 
The  President  having  given  thanks,  and  the  people  having 
expressed  their  assent,  those  whom  we  call  deacons  give  to 
each  of  those  who  are  present  a portion  of  the  bread  which 
hath  been  blessed,  and  of  the  wine  mixed  with  water  ; and 
carry  some  away  for  those  who  are  absent.”  ' 

And  Tertiillian  writes  : — 

“ Our  supper  sufficiently  shows  its  meaning  by  its  very 
name.  It  is  called  by  a term  which  in  Greek  signifies 
love.  . . . We  sit  not  down  to  eat  until  prayer  to  God  be 
made,  as  it  were,  the  first  morsel.  . . . Our  conversation  is 
that  of  men  who  are  conscious  that  the  Lord  hears  them. 
After  water  is  brought  for  the  hands,  and  lights,  we  are 
invited  to  sing  to  God,  according  as  each  one  can  pro- 
pose a subject  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  of  his  own 
composing.  Prayer  in  like  manner  concludes  the 
feast.”  = 

The  following  is  the  description  of  what  is 
ostensibly  the  same  supper,  as  “ celebrated  ” a 
few  generations  afterwards  : — 

“Then  the  sacred  hierarch  initiates  the  sacred  prayer 


' Justin,  “Apol.”  I.  85. 


^ “ Apol.”  xxxix. 
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and  announces  to  all  the  holy  peace  ; and  after  all  have 
saluted  each  other,  the  mystic  recital  of  the  sacred  lists  is 
completed.  The  hierarch  and  the  priests  wash  their  hands 
in  water  ; he  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  Divine  altar,  and 
around  him  stand  the  priests  and  the  chosen  ministers, 
d'he  hierarch  sings  the  praises  of  the  Divine  working,  and 
consecrates  the  most  Divine  mysteries,  and  means  of 
the  symbols  which  are  .sacredly  set  forth  he  brings  into 
open  vision  the  things  of  which  he  sings  the  praises.  And 
when  he  has  shown  the  gifts  of  the  Divine  working,  he 
himself  comes  into  a sacred  communion  with  them,  and 
then  invites  the  rest.  And  having  both  partaken  and  given 
to  the  others  a share  in  the  thearchic  communion,  he  ends 
with  a sacred  thanksgiving ; and  while  the  people  bend 
over  what  are  Divine  symbols  only,  he  himself,  always  by 
the  thearchic  spirit,  is  led  in  a priestly  manner,  in  purity  of 
his  Godlike  frame  of  mind,  through  blessed  and  spiritual 
contemplation,  to  the  holy  realities  of  the  mysteries.”  ^ 

^ Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (“Eccles.  Hier.”  c.  3).  The  above 
translation  is  from  Hatch’s  “ Hibbert  Lectures,”  X.  pp.  303,  304. 
Though  the  works  attributed  to  this  writer  be  not  authentic,  their 
genuineness  is  accepted.  As  Dr.  Hatch  says,  “There  are  few 
Catholic  treatises  on  the  Eucharist  and  few  Catholic  manuals  of 
devotion  into  which  his  conceptions  do  not  enter.” 


CHAPTER  X 


HE  illuminated  mind  of  primitive  Christen- 


dom ” is  a favourite  illusion  of  modern 


Christian  thought.  It  is  the  popular  belief  that 
in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  in  the  days  of 
‘‘  the  undivided  Church,”  the  faith  was  pure,  and 
a high  morality  marked  the  lives  of  those  who 
professed  it.  To  dispel  so  pleasing  an  illusion  is 
an  uncongenial  task.  But  the  role  of  the  iconoclast 
is  sometimes  a u.seful  one.  When  the  brazen 
serpent  became  a fetish  in  Israel,  and  the  people 
burned  incense  to  it,  the  good  king  Hezekiah 
contemptuously  “ called  it  a piece  of  brass,”  and 
“ brake  it  in  pieces.”  ^ And  since  the  Church 
has  become  an  idol  and  an  enemy  to  Christianity, 


' 2 Kings  xviii.  4 (war^.). 
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it  becomes  a duty  to  expose  the  falseness  of  its 
pretensions.  The  position  accorded  to  it  in  the 
religion  of  Christendom  is  itself  a mark  of  the 
apostasy ; and  in  the  place  which  God  in  fact 
designed  that  it  should  hold  in  the  world,  it  has 
utterly  failed. 

In  this  respect  its  history  in  no  way  differs 
from  that  of  “the  Church  in  the  wilderness.”"  In 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  it  is  a story  of  Divine 
forbearance  and  of  human  failure  and  sin.  When 
Israel’s  redemption  was  accomplished,  and  the 
mediator  of  the  covenant  had  gone  up  to  God, 
the  people  forthwith  showed  themselves  to  be 
“ stiffnecked  ” by  making  the  golden  calf.  And 
thereupon,  Moses  “ took  the  tabernacle,  and  pitched 
it  without  the  camp,  . . . and  every  one  that 
sought  the  Lord  went  out  unto  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  which  was  without  the  camp.”  ^ 
Organised  religion  proved  a failure  at  the  very 
outset.  And  so  has  it  been  in  Christendom. 
Even  in  apostolic  times  incipient  apostasy  had 
declared  itself ; and  the  very  Epistle  which  was 
written  expressly  to  unfold  the  right  of  access  to 
' Acts  vii.  38.  “ Exocl.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  7. 
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God  in  virtue  of  “eternal  redemption”  secured 
in  Christ,  gives  prominence  to  the  exhortation 
to  “go  forth  unto  Him  without  the  camp.”^  Upon 
Him,  only  and  altogether,  spiritual  blessing 
depends. 

Of  the  Church  of  the  martyrs  we  would  speak 
with  deep  and  unfeigned  respect.  The  noble 
testimony  rendered  by  the  devoted  lives  of 
Christians,  amidst  the  indescribable  sufferings  of 
those  awful  times,  is  the  heritage  of  the  Church 
in  all  succeeding  ages.  And  yet  it  is  a startling 
fact  that  even  in  presence  of  the  constant 
danger  of  the  most  terrible  persecution,  abound- 
ing false  doctrine  produced  its  “kindly  fruit’ 
in  lowering  the  standard  of  Christian  morality. 

Cyprian,  the  enthusiastic  admirer  and  disciple 
of  Tertullian,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century.^  The  child  of  heathen  parents, 
he  lived  the  life  of  a heathen  until,  at  about  45 

' Ileb.  xiii.  13.  This  is  not  an  exhortation  to  an  isolated  act, 
such  as  seceding  from  a corrupt  communion.  But,  like  the  “ Let 
us  draw  near”  of  chap.  x.  22,  it  represents  the  true  attitude  and 
habit  of  the  Christian  life.  Mark  the  tense  in  both  cases  (pres, 
subj.). 

- That  is,  only  about  a hundred  years  after  (he  death  of  the  last 
of  the  apostles.  See  Appendix  I\'.,  Note  V. 
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years  of  age,  he  was  converted  to  Christianity. 
Within  a few  months  after  his  baptism  he  was 
ordained  presbyter,  and  some  three  years  later 
(248)  he  became  bishop  of  Carthage.  Ten  years 
afterwards  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  perse- 
cution under  Valerian.  In  those  early  days  a 
bishop  was  appointed  “ with  the  consent  of  the 
whole  Church,”  or  by  popular  acclamation  ; ^ and 
never  was  the  popular  voice  more  thoroughly 
justified  than  in  the  case  of  Cyprian.  But  what 
concerns  us  here  is  not  the  excellence  of  the  man, 
but  the  condition  to  which  organised  Christianity 
had  sunk  at  this  early  stage  of  its  history. 

The  first  eighteen  months  of  Cyprian’s  epis- 
copal rule  were  the  close  of  a period  during  which 


' The  case  of  the  great  Ambrose  of  Milan  is  a specially  remark- 
able instance  of  this.  He  was  Consular  Prefect  of  the  Roman 
province  of  which  Milan  was  the  seat  of  government.  Called  in 
to  suppress  a riot  between  the  “ Catholic  ” party  and  the  Arians,  at 
an  Episcopal  election  in  the  year  374 — such  were  the  ways  of  the 
“Primitive  Church” — he  made  a speech  to  the  “Christian” 
rioters;  and  they  responded  by  cries  of  “Ambrose  for  Bishop.” 
To  escape  from  them  he  fled  from  Milan  ; but  the  Emperor 
(Valentinian  I.)  ordered  him  to  accept  the  office.  So  he  was  forth- 
with baptized,  and  a week  afterwards  he  was  consecrated  Bishop. 
He  it  was  to  whom  Augustine  owed  his  instruction  in  the  Christian 
faith  ; and  to  him  tradition  assigns  the  authorship  of  the  Te  Deum. 
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the  Church  had  rest  from  its  enemies.  In  the 
absence  of  persecution  Christianity  had  spread, 
but  it  had  deteriorated.  “ Serious  scandals  existed 
even  among  the  clergy.  Bishops  were  farmers, 
traders,  and  money-lenders,  and  by  no  means 
always  honest.  Some  were  too  ignorant  to  teach 
the  catechumens.  Presbyters  made  money  by 
helping  in  the  manufacture  of  idols.”  ^ But  this 
was  not  all.  With  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age 
the  great  truth  of  Grace  had  disappeared.  No 
statement  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  patristic 
literature.  And  in  the  century  and  a half  which 
had  passed  since  the  last  of  the  apostles  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene,  Christian  doctrines 
had  become  corrupted  by  the  teaching  of  Greek 
paganism.  As  already  noticed.  Pagan  baptism 
had  superseded  Christian  baptism  as  the  initiatory 
rite  of  Christian  fellowship.  Christian  thought 
had  become  leavened  by  the  Gnostic  philosophy 
which  regarded  everything  corporeal  as  evil.  The 
result  was  an  attempt  to  set  up  a more  fastidious 
morality  and  a more  exalted  piety  than  were 
taught  by  Christianity  itself.  Christianity  raised 

‘ Dr.  Plummer’s  “ Church  of  ihe  Early  Fathers,’’  chap.  vii. 
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the  marriage  relationship  to  a dignity  it  had  never 
before  possessed ; ^ but  gnosticism  taught  the 
Church  to  disparage  it,  and  to  confound  asceticism 
with  sanctity.  And  even  in  those  early  days  a 
system  of  pledged  celibacy  led  to  the  deplorable 
evils  which  have  always  characterised  it.^ 

There  is  no  sadder  -reading  than  the  story  of 
“saints”  shut  up  in  lonely  cells,  and  wasting  their 
lives  in  wrestling  with  evil  passions  which  Chris- 
tians who  make  no  special  claim  to  saintship 
overcome,  as  God  intended  they  should  be 
overcome,  by  turning  away  from  them  to  the 
healthy  activities  of  Christian  work,  or  the  no  less 
healthy  duties  of  a useful  life.  The  Divine  com- 
mand, like  all  Divine  commands,  is  intensely 
reasonable:  '‘'‘Flee  youthful  lusts;  but  follow  after 
righteousness,  faith,  love,  peace,  with  them  that 
call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a pure  heart,”  3 — not 
abstract  virtues  to  be  spun  out,  like  a spider’s 
web,  in  solitude  and  gloom,  but  Christian  graces 
to  be  cultivated  in  an  active  life,  helped  and 
gladdened  by  Christian  fellowship,  the  companion- 

' See  Appendix  IV.,  X<;U‘  VI. 

“ See  Ajopendix  IV.,  Note  VII.  • 2 Tim.  ii.  22. 
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ship,  not  of  monks  or  nuns,  but  of  all  like- 
minded. 

But  the  religion  of  Christendom,  in  violation  of 
the  truth  of  God  and  of  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  has  ever  taught  that  the  better  way  is 
for  men  and  women  in  the  flush  of  youthful  vigour 
to  turn  away  from  all  that  forms  the  Christian 
character,  and  constitutes  the  true  discipline  of 
Christian  life,  and  to  shut  themselves  up  to  the 
morbid  contemplation  of  evil,  and  the  eflbrt  to 
overcome  it  by  unchristian  asceticism  and  pen- 
ances.^ The  result  has  too  often  been  utter  ship- 
wreck of  both  faith  and  morals.  And  not  a few 
who  seem  to  have  succeeded  have  become,  not 
saints,  but  pharisees. 

As  regards  women  the  subject  is  a delicate 
one.  The  vows  of  a nun  are  no  longer  the 
introduction  to  a life  of  sin.  In  England,  at 
least,  where  the  Reformation  is  a power,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  morality  is  not  outraged  in  a 

* “Why,”  the  apostle  demands,  “do  ye  subject  yourselves  to 
ordinances  . . . after  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  men  ? Which 
things  have  indeed  a show  of  wisdom  in  will-worship,  and  humility, 
and  severity  to  the  body  ; but  are  not  of  any  value  against  the 
indulgence  of  the  flesh  ” (Col.  ii.  20-23,  R.V.). 
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nunnery.  But  English  law  and  the  rights  of 
citizens  are  outraged  there.  Although  our  gaols 
are  open  to  inspection  of  the  fullest  and  most 
systematic  kind,  official  and  unofficial,  we  do  not 
tolerate  life  imprisonment  even  for  the  worst  of 
criminals.  But  religious  women  who  have  been 
trapped  into  taking  vows  are  shut  up  for  life, 
where  no  inspection  whatever  is  allowed.  And 
can  any  one  doubt  that  not  a few  of  them  eat 
out  their  very  hearts  in  hopeless  yearnings  for 
liberty,  anti  sink  at  last  in  madness  or  despair? 
Mahometans  would  not  be  permitted  to  entomb 
women  in  this  way  in  this  country  ; but  Paganism 
which  shelters  itself  under  the  name  of  Christ 
can  override  the  law,  and  outrage  the  very 
principles  of  our  constitution. 

Tertullian,  the  founder  of  Latin  theology,  was 
the  originator  of  the  sanctimonious  sentiment 
about  marriage  to  Christ,  which  has  in  every  age 
betrayed  so  many  thousands  of  impressionable 
young  women  into  wrecking  their  lives  by  taking 
vows  of  celibacy.!  His  letters  to  his  wife  dis- 

' I am  not  unmindful  of  the  language  of  2 Cor.  xi.  2,  but  I 
refuse  to  read  into  it  the  sentimental  and  pestilently  mischievous 
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close  the  extent  to  which  these  baneful  errors 
had  obtained  even  then.  The  New  Testament 
jjrescribes  that  “ a bishop  must  be  the  husband 
of  one  wife  ” : the  Church  had  already  reached 
the  point  of  substituting  may  for  “ must.”  Indeed, 
the  word  celibacy  had  practically  taken  the  place 
of  “ marriage  ” in  the  New  Testament  injunction, 
“Let  marriage  be  held  in  honour  among  ALL.”  ^ 
The  results  of  this  pestilent  system,  even  at 


idea  that  a woman  who  devotes  herself  to  a life  of  religious 
asceticism  becomes  “ the  spouse  of  Christ.”  The  words  referred  to 
were  addressed  to  “ the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,”  and 
not  to  any  young  woman  at  all  ; and  they  point,  not  tc^  the  time 
when  that  Church  was  formed,  but  to  the  day  of  future  glory.  Not 
even  the  Church  corporately  is  the  bride — a vagary  of  religious 
doctrine  which  .Scripture  negatives  ; first,  by  never  asserting  it  ; 
secondly,  by  teaching  that  the  Church  holds  a relationship  which 
is  inconsistent  with  it,  namely,  that  of  the  body  of  Christ  ; and 
thirdly,  by  assigning  the  bridal  relationship  to  Israel.  It  was  to 
Israel  that  John  the  Baptist  referred  in  John  iii.  29,  and  the  bride 
then  disappears  from  the  New  Testament  until  in  the  Revelation  we 
read  of  the  New  Jerusalem — the  future  glory  of  the  true  Israel 
(“our  mother” — see  Gal.  iv.  26).  But  Eph.  v.  25-33  is  con- 
clusive. The  earthly  relationship  is  readjusted  according  to  a 
heavenly  standard,  and  as  the  Church  is  the  Ixjdy  of  Christ,  the 
Christian  is  to  love  his  wife  “even  as  himself c''  Mark  the  force  of 
“ nevertheless  ” in  verse  33. 

^ Heb.  xiii.  4.  The  words  which  follow  in  the  text  prove  con- 
clusively the  meaning  of  the  exhortation.  The  marriage  intended 
was  no  Platonic  union  such  as  Tertullian  might  have  approved. 
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that  early  period,  may  be  learned  from  Cyprian’s 
words.  He  charges  the  nuns  (the  word  had  not 
yet  been  coined)  with  “ frequenting  public  places, 
sumptuously  arrayed,  alluring  the  eyes  of  youth, 
fomenting  lawless  passions,  and  kindling  the 
sparks  of  desire.”  He  charges  them  with  “ hear- 
ing and  taking  part  in  licentious  conversations, 
hearing  what  offends  good  morals,  and  seeing 
what  must  not  be  spoken  of”  “ What  have 
the  virgins  of  the  Church  to  do,”  he  exclaims, 
“ at  promiscuous  baths,  there  to  violate  the 
commonest  dictates  of  feminine  modesty  ! The 
places  you  frequent  are  more  filthy  than  the 
theatre  itself : all  modesty  is  there  laid  aside, 
and  with  your  robes,  your  personal  honour  and 
reserve  are  cast  off”  ^ 

To  appreciate  this  we  must  remember  that 
these  “ virgins  of  the  Church  ” were  held  in 
special  honour  for  their  supposed  sanctity.  The 
state  of  things  here  described  would  have  been 
impossible  if  the  general  standard  of  piety,  and 
even  of  morality,  had  not  been  utterly  lowered. 

Nor  was  this  peculiar  to  Carthage.  The  writings 

' “ I)e  Ilaljilu  Virginum.” 
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of  some  of  the  earlier  Fathers  disclose  their 
distress  at  the  condition  of  the  Church.  Half  a 
century  before  Cyprian  wrote  the  words  above 
cited,  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  bewailed  the 
worldliness  and  the  low  morality  which  prevailed 
around  him  even  when,  as  he  said,  “ the  wells  of 
martyrdom  were  flowing  daily.”  His  testimony, 
moreover,  is  the  more  striking  because,  unlike  the 
majority  of  the  Fathers,  his  teaching  on  the 
subject  of  marriage  and  celibacy  was,  in  the  main, 
Christian. I “ Those  who  make  profession  of 
Christianity,”  he  urges,  “ should  be  all  of  a piece.” 
But  in  contrast  with  this  he  charges  the  Christians 
with  bearing  one  aspect  while  in  church,  and  as 
soon  as  they  left  it,  mingling  in  the  crowd  so 
as  to  be  in  no  way  distinguished  from  it.  “ After 
having  reverently  waited  upon  God  and  heard 
of  Him,”  he  says,  “ they  leave  Him  there ; and 
without,  find  their  pleasure  in  ungodly  fiddling 
and  love-songs  and  what  not — stage-plays  and 
gross  revelries.” 

' No  one  of  them,  indeed,  excelled  him  in  sobriety  of  judgment  on 
all  subjects.  1 le  enjoys  the  special  honour  of  having  been  gazetted 
“ saint,”  and  then  having  had  his  name  struck  out  of  the  calendar 
by  Pope  Benedict  XUb 
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But  the  true  test  of  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers 
is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  things  which 
prevailed  in  the  halcyon  days  when  the  persecu- 
tions had  finally  ceased,  and  the  Church  was  free 
to  shape  her  destiny  and  pursue  her  mission  to 
the  world  unchecked.  The  condition  of  this 
much  vaunted  primitive  Church  in  the  days  of 
Chrysostom  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  at 
a single  visitation  that  great  and  good  man 
deposed  no  fewer  than  thirteen  bishops  for  simony 
a7id  licentiousness.  Referring  to  the  means  by 
which  men  obtained  election  to  bishoprics,  he 
says  : “ That  some  have  filled  the  churches  with 
murders,  and  made  cities  desolate  when  con- 
tending. for  this  position,  I now  pass  over,  lest 
I should  seem  to  say  what  is  incredible  to 
any.”^  Me  was  equally  unsparing  in  dealing 
with  the  vices  of  the  lower  orders  of  clergy. 
The  natural  result  followed.  The  “ historic 
Church  ” convened  a packed  council  which 
deprived  him  of  his  archbishopric,  and  he  was 
banished  to  Nicsca.  Moved,  however,  by  the  in- 
dignant fury  of  the  laity,  the  Emperor  recalled 
' “ Dc  Sac.”  lib.  iii.  c.  x. 
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him,  and  his  return  to  Constantinople  was  like  a 
public  triumph.  But  his  fearless  and  scathing 
denunciations  of  the  corruptions  and  immoralities 
of  Church  and  Court  led  to  the  summoning  of 
another  council,  more  skilfully  arranged,  and  his 
second  banishment  was  intended  to  be.  as  in 
fact  it  proved,  a death  sentence.  He  practically 
died  a martyr — one  of  the  first  of  the  great  army 
whose  blood  cries  to  God  for  vengeance  upon 
the  “ historic  Church.” 

Nor  were  licentiousness  and  simony  evils  of 
recent  growth  in  the  Church ; nor  were  they 
peculiar  to  the  See  of  Chrysostom.  In  370  an 
Imperial  edict  was  read  in  the  churches  of 
Rome,  prohibiting  clerics  and  monks  from  re- 
sorting to  the  houses  of  widows  or  female  wards, 
and  making  them  “ incapable  of  receiving  any- 
thing from  the  liberality  or  will  of  any  woman 
to  whom  they  may  have  attached  themselves 
under  the  plea  of  religion  ; and  (the  edict  adds) 
any  such  donations  or  legacies  as  they  shall  have 
appropriated  to  themselves  shall  be  confiscated.” 

This  edict,  sweeping  though  were  its  terms,  had 
to  be  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  another 
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twenty  years  later.  And  here  is  the  comment 
of  Jerome  on  the  subject  : “ I blush  to  say  it, 
heathen  priests,  players  of  pantomimes,  drivers 
of  chariots  in  the  circuses,  and  harlots,  are 
allowed  to  receive  legacies  ; clergy  and  monks 
are  forbidden  to  do  so  by  Christian  princes.  Nor 
do  I complain  of  the  law  (he  adds),  but  I am 
grieved  that  zve  desej've  itd^  According  to  Jerome, 
so  great  was  the  evil  that  men  actually  sought 
ordination  in  order  to  gain  easier  access  to  the 
society  of  women,  and  to  trade  upon  their 
credulity.  He  at  least  maintained  no  reserve 
about  the  vices  of  the  clergy  of  his  day.  And 
the  picture  he  draws  of  the  state  of  female 
society  among  the  Christians  is  so  repulsive  that, 
as  a recent  writer  remarks,  we  would  gladly 
believe  it  to  be  exaggerated ; but,  he  adds,  “ if 
the  priesthood,  with  its  enormous  influence,  was 
so  corrupt,  it  is  only  too  probable  that  it  debased 
the  sex  which  is  always  most  under  clerical 
influence.”  ^ 


' Wordsworth’s  “ Church  History,”  vol.  iii.  p.  92. 

= Professor  Dill’s  “ Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Western  Empire,”  p.  113. 
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Among  Chrysostom’s  enemies  was  Theophilus, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whose  nephew  Cyril 
succeeded  him  in  the  patriarchate  about  the  year 
412,  some  five  years  after  Chrysostom’s  death. 
Cyril  inherited  his  uncle’s  antipathy  to  Chrysostom, 
and  opposed  as  long  as  he  could  every  effort  to 
cancel  the  infamous  sentence  pronounced  against 
him.  He  is  held  in  fame  as  a “ Saint  ” and  a 
“Father”:  in  his  lifetime  he  was  famous  as  a 
mob  leader.  He  violently  closed  the  churches  of 
those  whom  he  deemed  heretics,  attacked  the 
synagogues,  and  drove  the  Jews  in  thousands 
from  Alexandria,  giving  up  their  houses  to 
pillage.  As  Dean  Milman  writes  of  him  : “While 
ambition,  intrigue,  arrogance,  rapacity,  and  violence 
are  proscribed  as  unchristian  means — barbarity, 
persecution,  bloodshed,  as  unholy  and  unevangelic 
wickednesses,  posterity  will  condemn  this  orthodox 
Cyril  as  one  of  the  worst  of  heretics  against 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.”  ^ 

This  turbulent  Pagan  was  the  ruling  spirit  in  the 

‘ The  murder  of  the  heauliful  and  accomplished  Hypatia  is 
attributed  to  his  instigation.  The  verdict  of  a Scotch  Court  upon  • 
the  case  against  him  would  perhaps  be  Not  proven. 
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third  of  the“CEcumenicar’  Councils  held  at  Ephesus 
in  431  to  deal  with  the  Nestorian  heresy.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  the  controversy  then  at 
issue  ; but  the  intelligent  Christian  will  recognise, 
first,  that  all,  orthodox  and  heretics  alike,  ignored 
the  Lord’s  solemn  warning  that  “ No  man  knoweth 
the  Son  but  the  Father”;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
prominence  given  to  the  charge  that  Nestorius 
refused  the  title  of  “ Mother  of  God  ” to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  is  proof  that  the  so-called  orthodox  had  no 
monopoly  of  the  truth.  But  Nestorius  and  his 
adherents  were  condemned  and  banished.  Cyril 
secured  this  “ripe  decision”  of  “the  illuminated 
mind  of  primitive  Christendom  ” ^ partly  by  forcing 
on  the  business  of  the  council  before  the  arrival  of 
bishops  who,  it  was  known,  would  support  Nes- 
torius, and  partly  by  the  free  use  of  a hired  mob. 

Some  people  deem  it  impiety  to  doubt  that  such 
a council  was  controlled  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Others 
deem  it  profanity  to  call  the  name  of  God  over  scenes 

' Liddon  deprecates  “ the  earnest  l)ut  short-sighted  piety  which 
imagines  that  it  can  dare  ....  to  ignore  those  ripe  decisions 
which  we  owe  to  the  illuminated  mind  of  primitive  Christendom  ” 
(“  Bampton  Lectures,”  1866,  p.  64). 
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of  the  kind.  The  reader  must  judge  for  himself 
which  is  right.  Whatever  his  decision  may  be,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Emperor,  unable  to  restrain 
the  di.sorder  which  prevailed  in  the  council,  dis- 
solved it  at  length  with  the  rebuke,  “ God  is  my 
witness  that  I am  not  the  author  of  this  confusion. 
His  providence  will  di.scover  and  punish  the  guilty. 
Return  to  your  provinces,  and  may  your  private 
virtues  repair  the  mischief  and  scandal  of  your 
meeting.” 

Disgraceful  as  were  the  scenes  which  characterised 
this  CEcumenical  Council,  they  were  far  surpassed 
by  those  which  marked  the  “ Council  of  Robbers,” 
as  it  is  called,  which  assembled  in  Ephesus  eighteen 
years  later.  On  that  occasion  the  violence  of  the 
orthodox  majority  was  unrestrained.  They  openly 
called  in  their  hired  bullies,  and  the  unfortunate 
Flavian,  bishop  of  Byzantium,  was  so  brutally 
beaten  by  them  that  he  died  from  his  injuries.  That 
there  were  men  of  God  among  these  bishops,  whose 
hearts  were  filled  with  shame  and  sorrow  by 
such  proceedings,  we  may  well  assume.  But  the 
majority  of  them  must  have  been  a set  of  baptis- 
mally  regenerated  Pagans. 
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Hut  some  may  think  perhaps  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  councils  did  not  fairly  represent  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  this  post-Nicene  era  of  its 
history.  The  testimony  of  a contemporary  writer 
of  the  highest  repute  will  silence  all  such  generous 
doubts,  Salvian,  a presbyter  in  the  Church  at 
Marseilles,  was  born  about  the  year  390.  He  was 
thus  a contemporary  of  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
and  his  celebrated  treatise  on  Providence  appeared 
some  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  the  former, 
and  ten  years  after  the  death  of  the  latter  of 
these  great  lights  of.  Latin  theology.  If  ever 
there  was  a time  when  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers  might  fairly  be  judged  by  its  fruits  it 
was  then. 

“ The  silence  of  God  ” was  a favourite  theme 
with  the  Fathers.  If  there  was  indeed  a sovereign 
and  riMiteous  administration  of  human  affairs — if 

o 

God  was  indeed  the  God  of  His  people,  why 
was  the  Church  left  to  its  fate?  Augustine  had 
attempted  a learned  and  elaborate  reply  to  the 
cavil.  Salvian  answers  it  bluntly  thus  : “ See 
what  Christians  actually  are,  everywhere,  and 
then  ask  whether,  under  the  administration  of  a 
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righteous  and  holy  God,  such  men  can  expect 
any  favour  ? What  happens  every  day  under  our 
eyes  is  rather  an  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of 
Providence,  as  it  displays  the  Divine  displeasure, 
provoked  by  .the  debauchery  of  the  Church 
itself.” 

The  scope  of  this  indictment  shall  be  given  in 
Salvian’s  own  words.  The  following  passages  are 
culled  from  pages  full  of  earnest,  and  at  times 
pathetic,  appeals,  and  of  scathing  denunciations 
of  abounding  profligacy  and  evil.  Roman  Catholics 
of  course  resent  his  unsparing  disclosure  of  the 
state  of  the  “ primitive  Church,”  but  no  honest 
mind  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  trans- 
parent truthfulness  of  his  language,  and  the 
evident  pain  which  it  cost  him.  Here  is  his 
testimony  ^ : — 

“ How  can  wc  wonder  that  God  does  not  hearken  to  onr 
prayers,  seeing  that  we  listen  not  to  His  commands  ? Not 
merely  do  we  neglect  what  is  enjoined,  but  with  onr 
utmost  endeavour  we  do  tlie  very  contrary,  (iod  com- 
mands us  to  love  one  another;  we  rend  each  other.  He 


’ Salvian  “ De  Guli.  Dei.”  The  Ivatin  original  of  the.se  pa.ssages 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  Taylor’s  “Ancient  Christianity”  ; 
and  in  the  main  I have  adopted  Taylor’s  translation  of  them. 
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commands  us  all  to  impart  of  our  substance  to  the  needy  ; 
we  encroach  upon  each  other’s  rights.  God  commands 
that  the  Christian  should  be  pure,  even  as  to  the  eye  ; but 
who  among  us  does  not  roll  himself  in  the  mire  of  fornica- 
tion ? And  what  more  ? Alas,  how  grievous  and  doleful  is 
what  I have  to  say  ! The  very  Church  of  God,  which  in  all 
things  ought  to  be  the  paciheatrix  of  God,  what,  in  fact,  is 
she  but  the  provoker  of  God  ? And  a very  few  excepted, 
who  flee  from  evil,  what  else  is  almost  every  assembly  of 
Christians  but  a sink  of  vices  ? For  3'ou  will  find  in  the 
Church  scarcelv  one  who  is  not  either  a drunkard, 
or  a glutton,  or  an  adulterer,  or  a fornicator,  or  a 
ravishcr,  or  a frequenter  of  brothels,  or  a robber, 
or  a murderer  ; — and,  what  is  worse  than  all  — almost 
all  these  without  limit.  I put  it  now  to  the  con- 
sciences of  all  Christian  people,  whether  it  be  not  so, 
that  3’ou  will  hardly  find  one  who  is  not  addicted  to 
some  of  the  vices  and  crimes  which  I have  mentioned  : or 
rather,  who  is  it  that  is  not  guilt}'  of  all  ? Trul}’'  }'Ou  will 
more  easily  find  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  all,  than  one 
who  is  guilty'  of  110UC.  As  to  this  ‘ none,’  my  imputations 
perhaps  may  seem  too  serious  : I will  go  further — sooner 
will  }'Ou  find  those  chargeable  with  every  crime,  than  not 
chargeable  with  any  ; sooner  those  addicted  to  the  greatest 
crimes  than  those  guilty  of  the  less.  I mean  to  say,  more 
ai'e  living  in  the  perpetration  of  the  greater  as  well  as  of  the 
lighter  vices,  than  of  the  lighter  alone.  Into  this  shameless 
dissoluteness  of  manners,  is  nearl}'  the  entire  ecclesiastical 
mass  so  sunk,  that  throughout  the  Christian  community  it 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a species  of  sanctity,  if  one  is  a 
little  less  vicious  than  others.  And  so  it  is  that  the  churches, 
or  rather  the  temples  and  altars  of  God,  are  by  some  held 
in  less  reverence  than  the  most  inferior  courts  and  common 
magistrates’  rooms.  . . . 
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“ The  churclies  are  outraged  by  iiideceneies,  and  by  the 
irreverence  of  those  who  rush  thence,  after  the  formal  con- 
fession of  their  past  sins,  to  the  perpetration  of  more.  You 
may  well  imagine  what  men  have  been  thinking  about  at 
churcli  when  you  see  them  hurry  off,  some  to  plunder, 
some  to  get  drunk,  some  to  practise  lewdness,  some  to  rob 
on  the  highway.  . . . 

“ Let  us  then  see  whether  any  of  this  rank  [i.t’.,  the  rich 
and  noble]  can  plead  exemption  from  one  of  these  two 
capital  crimes — murder  and  adultery.  Who  is  there,  that  if 
his  hands  do  not  reek  with  human  blood,  is  not  soiled  with 
foul  impurities  ? And  yet,  though  one  of  these  burdens  is 
enough  to  sink  a man  to  perdition,  hardly  is  tliere  a rich 
man  who  is  not  chargeable  with  both  ! ” 

He  goes  on  to  assert  plainly  that  the  Christians 
were  actually  worse  than  the  heathen  around  them, 
differing  from  them  in  nothing  save  in  “ the  know- 
ledge and  profession  of  Catholic  doctrine.”  And 
he  goes  on  to  say 

“ I must  not  be  understood  as  affirming  this  absolutely  of 
the  entire  mass  of  the  Roman  world.  For  I except,  first, 
all  the  monks,'  and  then  some  even  of  the  seculars,  not 
inferior  to  them,  or,  if  that  be  saying  too  much,  at  least 
comparable  to  the  monks  in  virtuous  behaviour.  As  for  the 
rest,  all,  or  nearly  all,  I affirm  to  be  more  guilty  than  the 
heathen.  . . . Reader,  art  thou  angry  at  seeing  tliis  stated  ? 
Condemn  me  if  I lie  ; condemn  me  if  I do  not  make  good 
what  I assert.” 

' Omnes  rcligiosos.  It  is  a significant  fact  that  even  in  those  early 
days  the  word  religions  had  already  been  corrupted. 
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If  the  writer  had  declared  that  most  of  the 
monks  were  free  from  these  charges  it  would  be 
a grateful  relief  from  the  terrible  darkness  of  the 
picture.  But  when  he  says,  “ I except  all  the 
monks,”  it  is  too  obvious  that  he  does  so  merely 
on  grounds  of  policy.  The  sequel,  moreover, 
makes  this  clear.  Later  on  in  his  treatise  he 
breaks  through  the  reserve  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself,  and  speaks  out  thus  : — 

“ But  it  is  only  the  laity,  I warrant  you,  who  sin  at  this 
rate  ! surely  not  some  of  the  clergy ; worldly  men,  but 
surely  not  many  of  the  monks  ? Aye,  indeed,  under  a 
colour  of  religion,  sold  to  worldly  vices,  these  men  who, 
inscribing  themselves  with  a title  of  sanctity  after  a course 
of  shameless  prolligacy  and  crime,  differ  from  what  they 
were  in  profession  only,  not  in  conduct  ....  Can  any  one 
believe  that  men  should  have  been  thinking  anything  of 
conversion  and  of  God,  who,  abstaining  from  intercourse 
with  their  own  wives,  have  made  no  scruple  of  trenching 
upon  the  rights  of  others  ; and  who,  while  they  make  pro- 
fession of  bodily  continence,  act  like  bacchanals  in  the 
debaucheries  of  the  mind  ?....” 

One  quotation  more  : — 

“ How  should  we  exult  and  leap  for  joy  if  indeed  we  could 
believe  that  the  good  and  the  bad  were  nearly  balanced 
in  the  Church  as  to  numbers.  . . . Yea,  how  could  we 
be  but  happy  in  so  thinking,  when,  in  fact,  we  have  to 
mourn  over  almost  the  whole  mass  as  guilty.  ...  If  all  are 
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not  equally  bad,  they  would  fain  be  so  if  they  could,  and 
even  display  an  ambition  not  to  be  outdone  in  wickedness.” 

These  are  but  extracts.  There  is  far  more 
besides  of  the  same  character.  lie  refers,  for 
example,  to  the  infamous  profanity  of  swearing  by 
the  name  of  Christ — a habit  that  had  long  been 
common  with  the  monks,  and  had  in  Salvian’s 
time  apparently  become  habitual.  “ They  seem  to 
think  (he  says)  that  when  they  have  sworn  by 
Christ  their  crimes  are  in  some  way  sanctioned  by 
religion.”  He  cites  cases  even  where  men  com- 
mitted shameful  acts  of  wrong  because  they  had 
already  sworn  to  Christ  to  do  them  ! 

The  morality  of  the  Early  Christians  is  one  of 
Gibbon’s  “Five  causes  of  the  growth  of  Christianity.” 
And  Tertullian  could  boast  that  among  those  who 
were  brought  to  justice  for  offences  against  the 
law  no  Christian  could  be  found,  “ unless,  indeed, 
the  name  of  Christian  were  his  only  offence.” 
Any,  he  declared,  who  transgressed  the  strict  rules 
of  Christian  discipline  and  propriety  were  no 
longer  considered  Christians  at  all.^  And  yet, 

' “ Apology,”  xliv.  and  xlvi.  Origcn  uses  language  as  strong  in 
his  apology  “ Against  Celsus.” 
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two  centuries  later,  “ALMOST  EVERY  ASSEMBLY 

OF  Christians  had  become  a sink  of  vices.” 
If  the  ages  which  followed  were  “ dark,”  as  indeed 
they  were,  it  was  because  the  Church  had  utterly 
failed  of  its  mission,  and  was  sunk  in  error  and 
evil  of  every  kind.  God  has  never  left  Himself 
without  a witness,  and  doubtless  there  were  those 
who  feared  Him  and  thought  upon  His  name. 
But  organised  Christianity  had  disappeared  from 
the  earth.  When  Pagan  baptism  became  the 
initiatory  rite  of  Christian  fellowship,  the  Church 
of  Christendom  morally  ceased  to  be  the  Church 
of  God  ; and  when,  the  fear  of  persecution  having 
ceased.  Pagans  flocked  in  through  that  open  door 
in  thousands,  the  entire  mass  soon  sank  to  the 
level  of  the  heathen  world. 

Indeed,  the  case  might  be  stated  still  more 
strongly.  Even  the  heathen  world  was  scandalised 
by  the  exhibition  of  impurity  and  hatred  presented 
by  what  is  blasphemously  called  the  Church  of 
God.  “ See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another  ” 
had  given  place  to  “ See  how  these  Christians  hate 
one  another.”  In  the  fight  for  the  Popedom 
between  the  faction  of  Damasus  and  of  Ursinus 
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one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  corpses  were  left  on 
the  pavement  of  one  of  the  churches  of  Rome  in  a 
single  day.^  What  wonder  that  a Pagan  historian 
of  that  age — a man  whose  writings  are  praised  for 
the  moderation  with  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Christians — declared  that  no  savage  beasts  could 
equal  the  cruelty  of  Christians  to  one  another 
What  wonder  that  penal  laws  of  merciless  severity 
were  needed  to  keep  the  baptismally  regenerated 
Pagans  from  turning  back  to  paganism  ! 3 

If  the  reader  will  but  bring  an  honest  and 
intelligent  mind  to  bear  upon  the  problem  he 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  moral  of  it.  A tree 
is  known  by  its  fruits.  In  no  possible  circum- 
stances could  Christianity  produce  results  such  as 
have  here  been  depicted.  As  surely  as  ever  effect 
followed  its  cause,  these  results  were  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  doctrinal  teaching — the  Christian- 
ised  paganism — which  had  taken  the  place  of 
Christianity  in  this  much  vaunted  primitive  Church 

' Dill’s  “ Roman  Society,”  p.  nr.  - Ibid.  p.  28. 

3 Between  381  and  396  six  enactments  of  this  kind  were  added 
to  the  code,  denouncing  the  apostates  in  tones  of  ever-increasing 
severity,  and  this  at  a time  when  the  Christians  were  in  high  favour 
at  the  Imperial  Court. 
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— the  Church  of  the  Fathers.  The  theory  that 
that  Church  entered  the  Dark  Ages  united,  pure, 
and  powerful,  and  that  the  corruptions  which 
characterised  it  when  the  light  of  a brighter  age 
began  to  shine  in  Christendom,  are  to  be  attributed 
to  Rome — this  is  a delusion. 

And  the  delusion  is  a mischievous  one.  The  mis- 
guided men  who  are  now  seeking  to  drag  England 
back  into  the  darkness  are  only  embittered  by 
charges  based  upon  this  error.  Among  them 
there  are  Jesuits,  who  from  base  motives  cling  to 
the  Church  which  they  betray.  But  these  are  an 
unworthy  minority.  The  Ritualists  as  a body  are 
sincere.  And  they  know  that  the  main  doctrines 
for  which  they  contend  are  derived,  not  from 
Rome,  but  from  “the  primitive  and  undivided 
Church  ” of  the  Fathers.  The  Reformers  knew 
this  also ; and  therefore  they  appealed,  not  to 
the  cult  of  primitive  Christendom,  but  to  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament.  And  no 
other  appeal  is  worth  struggling  for.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  “ The  Bible  was  the  religion  of 
Protestants  ” ; and  if  “ the  Evangelical  Party  ” 
to-day  is  powerless  to  rally  the  country  round 
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them,  or  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  error  and 
superstition,  it  is  because  the  Bible  is  no  longer 
the  labarum  of  the  evangelical  cause.  These 
unworthy  descendants  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Protestants  seem  to  think  more  of  the  dregs  of 
Pagan  sacramentalism  and  priestcraft,  left  un- 
purged in  their  ritual,  than  of  the  great  principles 
on  which  the  Reformers  took  their  stand,  and  in 
the  power  of  which  they  triumphed  over  “ the 
superstitions  of  a thousand  years.”  Could  those 
noble  men  but  return  to  the  scene  of  their  labours 
and  their  triumph,  with  what  indignant  wonder 
they  would  regard  their  degenerate  successors  of 
this  age  of  false  liberality  and  compromise ! ^ 

There  are  very  many  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  and  vast 
numbers  of  the  laity,  to  whom  my  words  do  not  apply.  But  I am 
speaking  of  the  party  as  a unit ; and  the  influence  of  the  party  is 
destroyed  by  the  attitude  of  compromise  maintained  by  the  majority 
of  its  clerical  members.  If  the  evangelical  party  stood  to-day  where 
it  stood  half  a century  ago,  it  would  have  the  country  behind  it, 
and  it  could  dictate  terms  to  those  in  authority.  But  instead  of 
taking  their  stand  upon  the  Bible,  these  men  seek  to  go  as  far  as 
they  possibly  can  with  the  Romanisers,  and  slavishly  follow  them 
in  many  of  their  evil  practices.  How  can  such  men  excite  enthusiasm 
for  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  ? Fancy  a temperance  move- 
ment led  by  men  who  drink  with  the  drunkards,  stopping  short 
only  at  getting  drunk  themselves  ! The  old  evangelicals  put  Christ 
first  in  everything  ; the  modern  ritualists  put  the  Church  first  in 
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everything.  The  one  position  is  Christianity  ; the  other  the 
Christian  religion.  Modern  evangelicalism  in  the  Church  of 
England  is  a feeble  attempt  at  compromise  between  the  truth  and 
the  error.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  a barrier  against  ritualism, 
it  is  but  a half-way  house  on  the  road  to  it  ; as  ritualism  is  a half- 
way house  on  the  road  to  Rome.  We  can  understand  the  position 
of  those  who  hold  that  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  Christendom 
constitute  the  Church.  But  what  can  be  said  for  men  who  imagine 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  Church,  though  they  have  reserves 
about  the  Ritualists?  They  are  like  the  old  Scotchwoman  who 
narrowed  the  pale  of  orthodoxy  to  herself  and  her  husband,  adding, 
after  a jiause,  “ And  I’m  no’  sure  about  my  husband  ! ’’ 


CHAPTER  XI 


OME  who  thought,  perhaps,  when  first  opening 


these  pages,  that  the  title  was  no  more  than 
“ a quaint  conceit,”  will  have  come  to  see  what 
depth  of  meaning  there  is  in  it.  Just  as  “ the  Jews’ 
religion”  was  a human  system  based  upon  a Divine 
revelation,  so  is  it  with  the  religion  of  Christendom. 
But  the  Judaism  of  Messianic  times  was  not  an 
apostasy  in  the  sense  in  which  that  can  be  averred 
of  the  religion  of  Christendom.  P'or  the  Lord 
could  sanction  by  His  presence  the  services  both 
of  the  temple  and  the  .synagogue.  The  cult  was 
right : it  was  the  men  who  were  wrong.  “ God  is 
Spirit,  and  they  who  worship  Him  must  worship 
in  spirit.”  ^ With  unspiritual  men,  therefore,  even 
a religion  which  in  itself  was  true  became  of 


John  i\^  24.  See  p.  85,  i.nlc. 
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necessity  false.  “ For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
meat  and  drink  ; but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.”  ^ And  if  this  was  true  in 
regard  to  the  cult  in  which  ordinances  and  the 
external  element  filled  so  large  a place,  how 
intensely  true  must  it  be  of  Christianity. 

Moses  was  the  Buddha  of  “ the  Jews’  religion.” 
And  in  externals  at  least  there  was  no  wilful 
departure  from  his  teaching.  Any  blunders  in 
this  respect  were  made  honestly  and  through 
ignorance.  Blunders  there  were,  as  for  example 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Day  of  the  Firstfruits. 
This  error,  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
theologians,  destroyed  the  significance  of  one  of 
the  great  characteristic  types  of  the  law.  The  law 
enjoined  that  “ on  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath  ” 
of  Passover  week,  the  first  sheaf  of  the  harvest 
should  be  cut  and  carried  to  the  temple,  to  be 
“waved  before  Jehovah.”  The  true  “Day  of  the 
Firstfruits,”  therefore,  always  fell  upon  the  “first 
day  of  the  week.”  But  in  Ezra’s  revival,  mis- 
reading the  injunction,  they  took  “the  Sabbath” 
to  mean  the  festival  day  of  the  passover.  And  thus 


Rum.  xiv.  17. 
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it  came  about  that  on  that  Sabbath  clay  during 
which  the  Lord  lay  in  the  grave,  the  Jews  were 
celebrating  a rite  divinely  ordained  to  typify  His 
resurrection  from  the  deadT 

But  while  those  who  made  a Buddha  of  Moses 
sought  to  follow  his  teaching  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care,  the  New  Testament  has  received 
very  different  treatment  in  the  religion  of  Christen- 
dom. When  the  Lord  and  His  disciples  met  to 
eat  the  paschal  supper,  the  rite  was  essentially  the 
same  as  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  or  of  Samuel. 
And  if  a heathen  stranger  could  have  passed  from 
that  “ upper  room  ” to  other  kindred  scenes  in 

^ See  Lev.  xxiii.  10,  ii,  15,  16;  and  Deut.  xvi.  9.  Also  John 
xix.  31  (“  that  Sabbath  was  an  high  day,”  because  it  was  “ the  day 
of  the  firstfruits  ”).  I have  dealt  more  fully  with  this  in  The 
Coming  Prince,  Chapter  ix.,  and  have  there  pointed  out  that  the 
true  “ Day  of  Pentecost,”  as  divinely  ordered,  was  not  the  Sabbath 
upon  which  the  Jews  observed  it,  but  that  “ first  day  of  the  week  ” 
on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given,  i Cor.  xv.  20,  23  especially 
refers  to  the  firstfruits  as  a type  of  the  resurrection.  Just  as  God’s 
accepting  the  first  sheaf  gathered  was  a token  and  pledge  of  Plis 
acceptance  of  the  whole  harvest,  so  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a 
token  and  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  His  people.  I have  seen  it 
stated  that  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  Karaites  differed  from 
the  “orthodox”  Jews  was  that  they  followed  the  Scriptures  in 
celebrating  the  Day  of  the  Firstfruits,  and  therefore  also  the  Day  of 
Pentecost,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
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Jerusalem,  no  difference  in  the  ritual  would  have 
attracted  his  attention.  Here,  was  Israel’s  Messiah 
surrounded  by  His  disciples  ; there,  were  apostate 
Jews  who  on  the  morrow  would  clamour  for 
Messiah’s  death.  But  disciples  and  apostates  alike 
were  celebrating  the  same  ordinance  according  to 
the  same  ritual.  The  only  difference  between 
them  was  that  while  the  disciples  were  spiritually 
quickened  and  enlightened,  the  apostates  were 
spiritually  in  darkness  and  in  death. 

And  if  a Jew  of  those  days  could  now  come 
back  to  life  he  could  again  take  part  in  the 
familiar  rite  in  the  home  of  any  pious  co- 
religionist. But  imagine  one  of  the  primitive 
disciples  present  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  to-day 
during  the  celebration  of  a baptism  or  a mass ! 
A devotee  of  the  old  Eleusinian  mysteries  would 
find  himself  at  home  in  the  scene ; but  the  disciple 
would  shrink  away  from  it,  as  from  a specially 
profane  development  of  paganism.  Between  the 
religion  of  Christendom  and  the  revelation  upon 
which  it  claims  to  be  founded  there  yawns  a gulf 
which  is  impassable.  To  the  apostasy  of  Christen- 
dom Judaism  affords  no  parallel.  As  already 
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noticed,  Judaism  appears  to  be  an  exception  to 
the  strange  law  of  degeneration  which  marks  the 
religion  of  mankind.  The  Scriptures  are  still  read 
in  the  synagogues,  and  the  paschal  supper  is  still 
celebrated  in  simplicity.  And  in  the  Scriptures 
and  the  paschal  rite  may  yet  be  found  the  means 
of  their  spiritual  restoration.  The  altar  is  there 
and  the  wood  for  the  sacrifice  : all  that  is  lacking 
is  the  fire  from  heaven  to  kindle  it — a signal  proof 
of  the  truth  that  “God  has  not  cast  away  His 
people.”  I For  though  in  this  age  of  a silent 
Heaven,  He  does  not  declare  Himself  as  the  God 
“that  repayeth  them  that  hate  Him  to  their  face,” 
He  is  none  the  less  “ the  faithful  God  which 
keepeth  covenant  ...  to  a thousand  generations.”^ 
Paganism  is  not  less  evil  or  less  hateful  because 
it  masquerades  in  a Christian  dress,  and  uses  the 
language  of  Christianity.  The  guilt  and  infamy 
of  Judas  were  all  the  greater  because  he  ranked  as 
an  apostle  of  the  Lord.  And  if  there  be  indeed 
apostolic  succession  in  the  historic  Church,  we 
know  to  what  source  to  trace  its  origin  ! The 
Judaism  which  crucified  the  Lord  was  essentially 


Rom.  \i.  2. 


- DoiU.  vii.  9,  10. 
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a true  religion  : it  became  a false  religion  only 
because  the  very  truth  of  God  when  administered 
by  carnal  men  is  changed  into  a lie.  But  the 
religion  of  Christendom  is  essentially  a false 
religion,  and  so  lost  to  shame,  moreover,  that  it 
makes  no  effort  even  to  cover  itself  with  a Christian 
terminology.  About  the  priest  and  the  altar  the 
Xew  Testament  is  silent,  save  in  that  Epistle  which 
was  written  expressly  to  teach  that  they  belong  in 
type  to  Judaism  and  in  antitype  to  Christ.  And 
as  for  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  mass,  with 
its  vestments  and  “candles  vainly  lighted  at  noon- 
day ” I — these  are  the  well-known  stock-in-trade 
of  a Pagan  priesthood,  and  the  New  Testament 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  them. 

Judaism,  I repeat,  affords  no  parallel  to  such 
an  apostasy  as  this  ; but  a counterpart  may  be 
sought  in  Buddhism.  Just  as  the  principles  and 
practices  of  Buddhism  are  marked  by  the  most 
flagrant  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Gautama,  so 
also  the  religion  of  Christendom  stands  out  in  open 
contrast  with  the  teaching  of  Christ.  1 would  not 

' Teilullian  (“Apol.”  xlvi.)  used  the  words  contemptuously  of 
the  practice  of  the  Pagans. 
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be  understood  as  bracketing  Gautama  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I deplore  such  profanity.^ 
But  again  I appeal  to  the  history  of  Buddhism  as 
a striking  instance  of  the  working  of  that  same  law 
of  spiritual  gravitation  which  has  been  so  apparent 
and  so  disastrous  in  the  history  of  what — if  it  be 
lawful  to  coin  a much  needed  word — might  be 
described  as  Christianism.  For  while  in  the 
sphere  of  morals  and  of  mind  man  is  master  of 
himself,  the  ruin  of  his  spiritual  nature  is  com- 
plete. Here  he  is  so  entirely  the  slave  of  perverted 
religious  instincts  that,  apart  from  Divine  grace, 
his  recovery  is  impossible. 

But  even  here  we  must  distinguish.  Divine 
grace  is  needed  for  the  apprehension  of  Divine 
truth,  but  not  for  the  detection  of  human  error. 
No  grace  is  needed  to  save  a man  from  card 
sharpers  and  “ confidence  trick  ” men  ; and  his 
native  wit  might  equally  avail  to  save  him  from 
the  artifices  and  errors  of  human  religion. ^ In  the 
only  address  to  a heathen  audience  recorded  in 

' I believe,  moreover,  that  all  that  was  best  in  the  teaching  of 
Gautama  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew  prophets.  See  Daniel  in 
the  Critics’  Den,  p.  49,  note. 

^ But  while  the  victim  of  the  criminal  is  eager  to  hide  his  shame. 
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the  New  Testament,  the  Apostle  appealed  to 
reason  and  common  sense  to  teach  his  hearers 
that  their  cult  was  falseT 

True  it  is  that  in  the  most  solemn  prophecy 
ever  uttered — for  the  words  fell  from  the  lips  of 
our  Divine  Lord — a time  is  foretold  when  false 
prophets  shall  arise  who  “ shall  show  great  signs 
and  wonders,  insomuch  that  if  it  were  possible 
they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect.”  ^ But  that 
time  is  yet  to  come.  “Great  signs  and  wonders” ! 
The  only  wonder  is  that  any  man  can  be 
deceived  by  such  transparent  frauds.  The  victim 
of  the  “ confidence  trick  ” can  plead  that  with 
his  eyes  he  saw  the  sheaf  of  counterfeit  bank- 
notes, and  he  took  them  to  be  genuine.  But 
what  excuse  can  the  victim  of  these  sham  priests 
set  up  to  excuse  his  credulity  ? An  honest- 
hearted  schoolboy  might  well  be  ashamed  of 
being  duped  by  them.  They  are  proved  to  be 

the  dupe  of  the  priest  seems  always  ready  to  glory  in  it.  Not 
many  years  ago  one  of  our  great  city  houses  was  defrauded  of 
^'20,000  in  gold  by  a very  clever,  but  very  transparent  trick  ; but 
their  chief  anxiety  was  to  avoid  the  ridicule  which  publicity  would 
have  brought  upon  them. 

' Acts  xvii.  22-29. 


- Matt.  xxiv.  24. 
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impostors  by  the  after  lives  of  the  babies  they 
pretend  to  regenerate.  The  gaping  yokels  clustered 
round  some  travelling  juggler  on  a village  gieen 
are  not  such  pitiable  creatures  as  the  men  and 
women  who  are  deluded  by  the  hocus-pocus  of  the 
mass.  And  as  for  priestly  absolution,  if  even- 
handed  justice  were  meted  out  to  all,  the  Vagrant 
Act  would  suffice  to  deal  with  it.  Ignorant  women 
are  sent  to  gaol  for  deceiving  people  about  their 
future  in  this  world,  but  educated  men  are  allowed 
to  deceive  them  with  impunity  about  their  futuie 
in  the  next. 

And  yet  human  religion  has  a terrible  power 
behind  it.  Satan  is  not,  as  men  suppose,  the 
instigator  of  their  crimes.  Religion  is  the  special 
sphere  of  his  influence.  What  other  meaning  can 
be  given  to  the  awful  title,  the  god  of  this  world, 
accorded  him  in  Holy  Writ  ? Were  it  otherwise  the 
relip;ion  of  Christendom  would  nev'^er  have  survived 
the  sixteenth  century.  When  that  century  opened, 
the  infamous  Alexander  VI.  was  on  the  papal 
throne.  The  letter  of  a devout  Roman  Catholic, 
recorded  in  the  diary  of  a high  official  in  personal 
attendance  on  the  Pope,  describes  life  in  the 
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Vatican  under  the  Borgias.  Here  are  extracts 
from  it : “ Everything  can  be  had  for  money. 
Crimes  grosser  than  Scythian  are  committed  with- 
out disguise  under  the  eyes  of  the  Pope.  There 
are  rapes,  murders,  incests,  debaucheries,  cruelties, 
exceeding  those  of  the  Neros  and  Caligulas. 
Licentiousness  past  description  is  paraded  in  con- 
tempt of  God  and  man.  Sons  and  daughters  are 
polluted.  Harlots  and  procuresses  are  gathered 
together  in  the  mansion  of  St.  Peter.  On  All 
Saints’  day  fifty  women  of  the  town  were  invited 
to  dinner.”  At  this  point  the  historian  from  whom 
the  foregoing  is  quoted  breaks  off  the  narrative  by 
adding : “ The  details  of  what  followed  are  totally 
unmentionable!'  ^ The  letter  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  universal  sale  of  indulgences,  to  provide  a 
portion  for  the  Pope’s  daughter,  Lucretia,  and  also 
to  mention  his  son  Cesar  Borgia  as  being  as  great 
a monster  as  himself  And  as  for  the  Sacred 
College,  not  a single  voice  is  raised  in  warning  or 
remonstrance. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  when  Charles  V. 
ascended  the  Imperial  throne  the  laity  everywhere 
* Fronde’s  “Council  of  Trent,”  pp.  i8,  19. 
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were  in  revolt  against  the  Church  ? But  the 
Emperor  was  no  friend  of  Luther,  no  j^atron  of 
the  Protestants.  The  Edict  of  Worms,  which 
devoted  Luther  to  the  flames,  gave  proof  of  his 
zeal  for  the  Church  ; and  it  was  no  fault  of  his 
that  that  edict  was  frustrated.  But  the  dream  of 
his  life  was  the  calling  of  a council  which,  by 
dealing  with  the  flagrant  immoralities  of  the  clergy, 
and  allowing  the  voice  of  the  laity  a hearing, 
would  prepare  the  way  for  his  putting  down  the 
Protestants  by  force.  Pope  succeeded  Pope, 
however,  without  his  achieving  his  purpose. 
Neither  Leo  X.  nor  Clement  VII.  had  any  wish 
to  be  “ reformed  ” ; and  when,  a quarter  of  a 
century  after  Charles’s  accession,  Paul  III.  found 
himself  compelled  at  last  to  yield,  he  took  care 
that  the  council  should  neither  parley  with  the 
laity  nor  meddle  with  the  vices  of  the  clergy. 

The  secret  histoiy  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has 
been  laid  bare  by  its  “ incomparable  historian,”  as 
Gibbon  calls  him — Paolo  Sarpi  of  Venice,  that 
amazing  prodigy  of  genius  and  learning.  The 
shameful  story  is  before  the  world. ^ There  was  a 

' See  Appendix  III. 
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Lot  even  in  Sodom,  and  doubtless  there  were  not  a 
few  such  at  Trent — the  Spanish  bishops  were  be- 
lieved to  be  pure  ; but  the  Italian  majority  were  for 
the  most  part  men  of  the  same  kidney  as  Pope  Paul 
— that  “ Vicar  of  Christ  ” who  openly  pensioned 
his  bastard  children  upon  the  State,  and  made  car- 
dinals of  his  schoolboy  grandsonsT  And  these 
men,  unknown  to  fame  as  theologians,  and  bound 
by  their  ordination  oath  to  obey  their  master  the 
Pope,  settled  the  creed  of  Christendom,  not  omit- 
ting to  devote  to  eternal  damnation  all  who  refuse 
the  blasphemous  lie  that  a thrice-holy  God  ac- 
credits licentious  profligates  as  His  ministers. 

The  Council  of  Constance  ^ had  claimed  juris- 
diction over  the  popes,  and  proceeded  to  try  and 
depose  the  rival  claimants  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  including  John  XX  IT  I.,  of  whom  Gibbon 
writes  : “ The  Vicar  of  Christ  was  only  accused 
of  piracy,  murder,  rape,  sodomy,  and  incest ; the 


' See  p.  8g  ante.  Ills  friend  and  biographer,  Cardinal  Pallavi- 
cino,  pleads  that  he  was  no  worse  than  his  contemporaries  ! One 
might  expect  a “ Vicar  of  Christ  ” to  he  better  ; hut  this  perhaps  is 
proof  of  Protestant  ignorance  and  bigotry. 

= 1414-1417.  Here  it  was  that  John  I fuss,  who  attended  under 
an  Imperial  “safe  conduct,”  was  seized  and  burnt  at  the  stake. 
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most  scandalous  charges  were  suppressed!'  ^ 13ut 
the  Council  of  Trent  established  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Pope. 

Nine  years  after  it  was  finally  dissolved, 
occurred  the  “ Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.” 
The  leading  Protestants  of  France  were  invited 
to  Paris  by  the  French  king,  Charles  IX.,  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  his  sister.  They  had 
been  granted  solemn  and  oath-bound  pledges  of 
safety,  but  at  midnight  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Bartholomew  (21st  Aug.,  1572),  the  signal  was 
given  for  their  butchery.  Ten  thousand  Hugue- 
nots, men,  women,  and  children,  including  some 
five  hundred  persons  of  rank,  were  massacred. 
Their  mangled  bodies  were  flung  into  the  streets  ; 
the  gutters  were  choked  with  their  blood.  In 
other  towns  like  butcheries  were  perpetrated. 
According  to  the  estimate  of  Sully,  the  defenceless 
victims  numbered  seventy  thousand.  But  when 
Charles,  repenting  too  late  of  his  hideous  guilt, 
sought  to  paliate  it  by  inventing  charges  of 
political  conspiracy  against  the  Huguenots,  the 
“ Vicar  of  Christ  ” rebuked  his  repentance  by  cele- 

Decline  and  Fall,”  chap.  Ixx. 
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bratinR  a Te  Deuvi  and  ordering  public  rejoicings 
in  honour  of  the  crime.  More  than  this,  he  sent 
Cardinal  Orsino  to  convey  his  congratulations  to 
the  king.  At  Lyons,  on  his  way  to  Paris,  the 
emissary  sought  out  the  leader  of  the  butchery, 
and  gave  him  absolution  and  his  blessing.  And 
on  reaching  the  capital  he  urged  Charles  to  claim 
openly  the  credit  of  his  acts,  which  future  genera- 
tions would  attribute  to  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
religion,  now  purified  from  heresy  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  and  by  the  extermination  of  the  Protes- 
tant sect  within  his  realm. 

And  this  “ Vicar  of  Christ  ” was  not  a depraved 
sensualist  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  but  a 
theologian  and  a scholar.^  Gregory  XIII.  had 
much  in  common  with  his  successors  of  our  own 
times.  But  on  this  very  account  his  memory  is 
branded  with  eternal  infamy.  If  his  name  is  to 
be  bracketed  with  that  of  any  living  potentate, 
let  it  be,  not  with  that  of  Leo  XIII.,  but  with 
that  of  “ Abdul  the  damned,”  the  guilty  patron 
and  apologist  of  the  Armenian  massacres. 

And  yet  the  Council  of  Trent  has  settled  it 

^ He  it  was  who  introduced  the  Gregorian  reform  of  the  calendar. 
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that  Leo  XHL,  notwithstanding  his  personal 
claims  to  veneration,  lias  no  better  title  to  the 
homaee  of  Christendom  than  an  obscene  monster 
like  Alexander  VI.,  or  a monster  as  hateful, 
though  of  another  kind,  like  Gregory  XIII. 
That  he  is  the  successor  of  the  Apostle  Peter  is 
a mere  theory  ; that  he  is  the  successor  of  these 
men  is  a plain  fact.  Just  as  a family  or  a 
nation  can  morally  separate  itself  from  its  past, 
so  can  a Christian  Church ; for  it  depends  only 
on  the  living  Christ  in  heaven,  the  Divine  Spirit 
present  upon  earth,  and  the  inspired  word  of 
God.  But  the  Church  of  Christendom  is  united 
to  its  Buddha  by  a chain  that  reaches  back 
through  all  the  centuries  of  our  era,  and  if  one 
link  be  broken  the  chain  is  destroyed. 

And  if,  remembering  all  this,  we  ask  the  way 
of  life,  we  shall  get  answer,  “ Submission  to  the 
Church.”  And  when  we  press  the  inquiry  and 
ask.  What  is  submission?  we  shall  be  told,  “Not 
the  profession  of  Catholic  doctrines,  but  obedience 
to  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd.”  PVr  “ the  sheep 
hear  the  voice  of  their  Shepherd  and  they  follow 
Him.  He  chooses  the  pastures  ; He  leads  His 
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sheep  into  them.  The  relations  of  sheep  and 
Shepherd  correspond  to  those  of  disciple  and 
Teacher.  And  hence  it  is  clear  that  no  one  ought 
to  be  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  unless  he 
comes  into  the  fold  through  the  gate,  of  which 
Peter  the  Chief  Shepherd  is  the  Keeper.” 

The  words  are  Cardinal  Vaughan’s.  Referring 
to  the  difficulties  and  prejudices  which  have  to 
be  overcome,  he  proceeds  : “ Now,  instead  of 
entering  into  a maze  of  objections,  into  a labyrinth 
of  difficulties,  a shorter  and  more  satisfactory 
course  should  be  taken.  Find  the  Divine  Teacher, 
find  the  Supreme  Shepherd,  find  the  Vicar  of 
Christ.  Concentrate  all  your  mental  and  moral 
faculties  upon  finding  the  Head  of  God’s  Church 
upon  earth.  This  is  the  key  to  the  situation.”  i 
The  daring  profanity  of  this  is  accentuated  by 
the  use  of  capital  letters,  which  lead  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  the  Divine  titles  so  familiar  to 
the  student  of  Scripture  refer  to  his  Divine  Ford. 
]Rit  he  is  startled  and  shocked  to  find  that  they 
are  applied  to  an  Italian  priest,  whose  claim 
to  them  is,  as  we  have  seen,  no  better  than  that 
f “ The  Primitive  Church  and  the  See  of  Peter.”  Preface. 
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of  the  incarnate  fiends  of  eternally  infamous 
memory,  who  ruled  the  Church  of  Rome  in  other 
days. 

Nothing  ever  penned  by  Edmund  Burke  has 
been  more  often  challenged  than  the  statement 
in  the  most  brilliant  passage  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  his  treatises,  that  “ vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil 
in  losing  all  its  grossness.”  By  parity  of  reasoning 
it  might  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  superstitions 
of  Christendom  are  less  degrading  than  those  of 
Pagan  cults.  But  the  true  contrast  is  between 
human  superstitions  on  the  one  hand,  and  Chris- 
tianity on  the  other.  And  this  explodes  the  fallacy 
of  Macaulay’s  well-known  problem  “ Whether 
England  owes  more  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  or  to  the  Reformation.”  ^ “ For  political 

and  intellectual  freedom,”  the  historian  goes  on 
to  say,  “and  for  all  the  blessings  which  political 
and  intellectual  freedom  brought  in  their  train, 
she  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  great  rebellion  of 
the  laity  against  the  priesthood.”  This  is  her 
debt  to  the  Reformation.  To  the  Church  of 
Rome  she  owes  it  that  the  dawning  of  that  bright 


‘ “ History  of  England,”  chap.  i. 
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day  was  delayed  for  centuries;  that  by  her  hideous 
cruelties,  and  the  debasing  influence  of  her  teach- 
ing, the  chains  were  riveted  which  at  last  made 
that  “ rebellion  ” a necessity. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  religion,  if  earnest 
and  sincere,  must  be  pleasing  to  God  and  a 
benefit  to  men.  But  Scripture  and  history  com- 
bine to  refute  such  an  error.  The  religious  zeal 
of  those  who  crucified  the  Lord  was  altogether 
exemplary.  Nor  was  religion  with  them  what  it 
has  so  often  proved  in  the  history  of  Christendom 
— a mere  cloak  for  immorality.  In  the  terrible 
denunciations  of  the  pharisees,  which  fell  from  the 
lips  of  Christ  Himself,  the  secret  sinfulness  of 
their  hearts  was  exposed,  but  there  was  not  a 
word  to  justify  the  charge  that  they  were  out- 
wardly immoral.  Nor  was  any  such  reproach 
ever  cast  upon  them  by  the  great  apostle  who 
had  been  trained  in  their  school,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  their  lives  was  intimate  and  full. 
“ I bear  them  witness,”  he  declared,  “ that  they 
have  a zeal  for  God.”  ^ And  if  such  men  were 
branded  by  the  Lord  Himself  as  a “ genera- 


’ Rom.  X.  2. 
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tion  of  vipers,”  “ children  of  hell,”  and  farther 
from  the  kingdom  than  publicans  and  harlots, 
why  should  we  doubt  that  there  are  men  among 
us  to-day  of  scrupulous  morality  and  intense 
religious  zeal,  who,  like  them,  are  “children  of 
hell,”  and  farther  from  the  kingdom  than  the 
openly  dishonest  and  impure  ? 

The  religion  of  Christendom  has  so  lowered  the 
standard  of  morals  that  morality  has  come  to 
mean  no  more  than  freedom  from  one  special 
lust.  But  God  makes  no  such  distinction  between 
sins ; and  even  men  of  the  world  have  often  juster 
thoughts.  It  was  not  thus  that  John  Stuart  Mill 
used  the  word  when  recording  how  his  father 
taught  him  to  regard  religion  as  “ the  greatest 
enemy  of  morality.”  ^ The  indictment  is  a terrible 
one ; but  in  the  light  of  notorious  facts,  who  can 
resist  the  charge,  inspired  though  it  be  by  the 
bitterest  prejudice  ? 

From  the  murder  of  Abel  to  the  supreme 
tragedy  of  Calvary,  and  down  through  the 
ages  to  these  days  of  Armenian  massacres  and 
Mahdist  horrors,  religion  has  been  the  fruitful 

‘ “ Aulobiography,”  p.  40. 
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cause  of  more  wickedness  and  hate  and  cruelty 
and  bloodshed,  than  all  the  common  lusts  and 
vices  of  humanity.  These  lusts  and  vices  have 
degraded  men  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  but 
religion  has  changed  them  into  fiends. ^ Hence 

it  is  that  in  every  age  religion  has  been  the  most 
implacable  enemy  of  God,  the  most  relentless 
persecutor  of  His  people. 

“ It  cannot  be,”  the  Lord  exclaimed,  “ that  a 
prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem  ! ” With  com- 
mon men  the  prophet’s  mantle  would  insure 
immunity  from  outrage.  Religion  it  was  that 

^ The  following  is  Hume’s  account  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland  in  1641  : “ But  death  was  the  lightest 
punishment  inflicted  by  these  rebels.  All  the  tortures  which 
wanton  cruelty  could  devise,  all  the  lingering  pains  of  body,  the 
anguish  of  mind,  the  agonies  of  despair,  could  not  satiate  revenge 
excited  without  injury,  and  cruelty  derived  from  no  cause.  To 
enter  into  particulars  would  shock  the  least  delicate  humanity. 
Such  enormities,  though  attested  by  undoubted  evidence,  appear 
almost  incredible.  Amidst  all  these  enormities  the  sacred  name 
of  RELIGION  resounded  on  every  side,  not  to  stop  the  hands  of 
these  murderers,  but  to  enforce  their  blows,  and  to  steel  their 
hearts  against  every  movement  of  human  or  social  sympathy.” 
This  quotation  is  specially  apt  at  a time  when  certain  politicians 
are  seeking  to  hinder  the  nation  from  giving  too  long  deferred 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  great  man  who,  in  1649,  meted  out 
well -deserved  punishment  to  the  authors  and  abettors  of  these 
crimes. 
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made  it  the  outward  badge  and  emblem  of 
martyrdom.  “ Which  of  the  prophets  did  not 
your  fathers  persecute  ? ” was  the  martyr 
Stephen’s  scathing  charge  against  the  reli- 
gious leaders  of  his  people — “ They  killed  them 
which  showed  before  of  the  coming  of  the 
Righteous  One,  of  whom  ye  have  been  now  the 
betrayers  and  murderers.”  Religion  it  was  that 
crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory,  and  stoned  His 
faithful  servant. I Religion  inspired  the  persecu- 

tions even  of  Pagan  Rome.  For  though  in  the 
case  of  a monster  like  Nero  it  was  no  more 
than  a cloak  for  his  infamies,  in  the  case  of 
emperors  of  a different  type  it  was  the  genuine 
motive  of  their  cruelties. 

^ It  was  the  Lord’s  misinterpreted  words  about  the  temple  which 
most  excited  the  malignity  of  the  religious  Jews  (Mark  xiv.  58, 
XV.  29).  Stephen  received  a patient  hearing  until  referring  to 
Isaiah’s  words  he  declared  that  God  did  not  dwell  “in  temples 
made  with  hands”  (Acts  vii.  48).  This  evidently  provoked  an  out- 
burst of  opposition  which  led  to  his  breaking  off  his  narrative,  and 
launching  the  rebuke  of  verses  51-53.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Paul, 
the  declaration  that  he  had  been  charged  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles 
so  exasperated  his  hearers  that  in  a frenzy  of  passion  they  exclaimed, 
“ Away  with  such  a fellow  from  the  earth  ; for  it  is  not  fit  that  he 
should  live.”  And  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Roman  power 
they  would  have  murdered  him  then  and  there  (Acts  xxii.  21-24). 
Such  is  religion  ! 
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Nor  will  it  avail  to  plead  that  theirs  was  a 
heathen  cult.  It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
astounding  though  the  fact  may  be,  that  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Christian  centuries,  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  the  Christian  religion,  equal  in  fiendish 
malignity  and  cruelty  the  atrocities  of  Pagan 
Rome.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  such 
men  as  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  persecution 
was  not  the  outcome  of  malignity  at  all.  The 
State  required  that  every  man  should  have  a 
religion.  But  Christianity  had  not  yet  degene- 
rated into  a religion,  and  so  the  Christians  ranked 
as  Atheists,  and  they  were  punished  accordingly.^ 
Christianity  was  aggressive.  It  proclaimed  a 
revelation,  and  inculcated  a faith,  that  drew  away 
men  from  all  religions.  It  thus  came  to  be  re- 
garded  as  an  enemy  to  religion  ; and  rightly  so. 
Religion  therefore  became  the  enemy  of  Chris- 
tianity. Such  it  has  ever  been.  As  Renan 
tersely  puts  it,  the  temple  has  always  been  anti- 
Christian. 

'■  This  accusation  is  mentioned  by  both  Justin  (“  Apol.”  i.,  5,  16) 
and  Tertullian  (“Apol.”  x.).  And  Eusebius  records  that  when 
the  Roman  pro-consul  called  upon  Polycarp  to  renounce  his  fellow- 
ship with  Christians,  he  did  so  in  the  words,  “ Repent:  say,  ‘Away 
with  the  yVtheists.’  ” 
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But  here  mark  the  contrast.  In  his  famous 
letter  to  Pliny,  Trajan  enjoined  upon  his  pro- 
consul  not  officiously  to  press  inquiries  concerning 
the  Christians,  and  on  no  account  to  receive 
charges  made  against  them  by  informers.  How 
different  this  from  the  spirit  and  the  methods  of 
the  persecutions  inspired  by  the  so-called  Christian 
Church  in  the  name  of  Christ!  In  the  passage 
already  quoted.  Mill  goes  on  to  say  that  a luindred 
times  he  heard  his  father  declare  that  the  Chris- 
tian’s God  was  “ the  most  perfect  conception  of 
wickedness  which  the  human  mind  can  devise.” 
And  if  the  Christian’s  God  be  the  god  of  “ the 
historic  Church  ” — the  god  of  the  religion  of 
Christendom,  is  not  this  true  f 

If  the  judgment  which  we  mete  out  to  men  in 
other  spheres  is  to  be  applied  in  this,  and  guilt  is 
to  be  measured  by  enlightenment  and  privileges 
neglected  and  abused,  the  Church  of  Christendom 
stands  out  as  the  most  hideous  impersonation  of 
evil  which  the  world  has  ever  known.  “No  means 
came  amiss  to  it,  sword  or  stake,  torture  chamber 
or  assassin’s  dagger.  The  effects  of  the  Church’s 
working  were  seen  in  ruined  nations  and  smoking 
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cities,  in  human  beings  tearing  one  another  to 
pieces,  like  raging  maniacs,  and  the  honour  of  the 
Creator  of  the  world  befouled  by  the  hideous 
crimes  committed  in  His  name.  All  this  is  for- 
gotten now,”  the  writer  here  quoted  sorrowfully 
adds — ■“  forgotten,  or  even  audaciously  denied.”  ^ 

We  judge  of  a Pagan  god  by  the  acts  of  his 
worshippers,  committed  in  his  name  and  in  his 
honour.  Let  us  be  consistent  and  fair,  and  apply 
the  same  test  here  ; and  instead  of  denouncing 
Mill  as  a coarse  blasphemer,  we  shall  hang  our 
heads  as  we  deplore  the  ignorance  which  con- 
founds the  god  of  Christendom  with  the  Christian’s 
God,  and  the  Buddha  of  Christendom  with  the 
Christ  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  god  of  Christendom  is  a god  who  can  own 
as  his  specially  accredited  agents  and  ministers 
men  whose  lives  were  marked  by  immoralities  and 
crimes  so  flagrant  and  so  shameful  that  the  record 
of  them  here  would  render  these  pages  unfit  for 
the  eyes  of  the  innocent  and  pure  ; a god  who  can 
sanction  and  bless  atrocities  as  hideous  and  hateful 
as  any  that  we  associate  with  the  names  of  Nero 

' Fronde’s  “ Council  of  Trent,”  p.  301. 
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and  Diocletian  ; or,  in  these  last  days,  with  such 
names  as  Armenia,  Benin,  the  Soudan.  With  all 
the  passion  of  which  we  are  capable  we  protest 
against  the  blasphemy  of  confounding  this  god 
with  the  Ood  of  the  Bible  : and  if  the  Chiist  of 
“the  historic  Church”  is  here  described  as  “the 
Buddha  of  Christendom,”  the  words  are  used  with 
an  unfeigned  apology  to  the  disciples  of  Gautama. 


CHAPTER  XII 


NY  one  who  approaches  the  study  of 


theology  with  a mind  trained  and  formed 
by  full  and  systematic  study  of  Holy  Scripture 
enjoys  an  immense  advantage  over  those  who, 
reversing  the  process,  have  been  taught  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  the  light  of  theology.  In  dealing 
with  the  ritualists  and  sacerdotalists  of  apostolic 
days,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  attributes  their 
errors  to  ignorance  of  “ the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God;”  ^ that  is,  the  rudiments  of  revealed 
religion,  the  A B C of  the  Divine  revelation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  To  what  extent,  then,  has  the 
theology  of  Christendom  fallen  under  a similar 
reproach  ? 
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The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  admit  of  a four- 
fold division — the  historical,  the  typical,  the  pro- 
phetical, and  the  devotional  or  experimental.  Of 
these,  the  first  and  the  last— history  and  spiritual 
experience — are  not  specially  the  domain  of  the 
theologian  at  all.  What  then  of  the  others?  It  is 
notorious  that  theology  ignores  them  altogether. 
Prophecy  it  rejects  with  deliberate  purpose ; and 
as  regards  typology  the  dictum  of  Hengstenberg 
still  holds  good,  that  “ the  elucidation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  types,  now  entirely  neglected,  is  an 
important  problem  for  future  theologians.”  ^ But 
in  this  intensely  valuable  and  interesting  study, 
now  entirely  neglected^'  may  be  found  landmarks 
to  guide  us  in  our  search  for  truth,  and  safeguards 
against  the  errors  by  which  at  this  moment  Chris- 
tianity is  assailed,  and  our  liberties  as  Englishmen 
are  endangered. 

By  one  school  of  theologians  the  Divine  reve- 
lation of  Judaism  is  bracketed  with  old-world 
paganism  : by  others  it  is  dismissed  to  the  sphere 
of  archaeology.  But  the  Mosaic  types  are  the 
alphabet  of  the  language  in  which  the  truths  of 
^ “ Christology,”  (Arnold’s  edition)  § 765. 
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Christianity  have  been  delivered  to  us  ; or,  if  the 
illustration  may  be  pardoned,  the  Divine  guide- 
book to  the  City  of  God.  Without  further 
preface,  then,  will  the  reader  bear  with  a brief 
excursion  into  this  wonderful  field  of  inquiry  ? ^ 
Though  in  a sense  the  Bible  is  a literature,  its 
unity  must  never  be  ignored.  Regarded  as  a book, 
Genesis  constitutes  its  introduction.  Adam  and 
the  history  of  his  world  for  thousands  of  years 
are  dismissed  in  a brief  preface  of  eleven  chapters, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  concerns  itself 
with  Abraham  and  his  race.^  The  narrative  of 
Genesis  closes  by  recording  how  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  came  to  be  sojourners  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  As  we  turn  the  page,  the  opening  chapter 
of  Exodus  describes  their  condition  as  one  of  hard 
and  degrading  servitude.  This  is  the  point  at 
which  the  history  of  Israel  in  its  typical  character 
begins.  Man’s  condition  by  nature  is  that  of 

’ “ The  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  types  ” must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  allegorising  of  Scripture  which  renders  the 
exegesis  of  the  Fathers  so  fanciful — a system  derived  from  the 
Greeks,  who  had  learned  to  treat  their  classics  in  this  way. 

^ Gen.  i.-xi.  covers  chronologically  a longer  period  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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slavery  in  the  house  of  bondage.  He  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  a Divine  deliverer. 

The  narrative  opens,  then,  by  representing  the 
Israelites  as  the  slaves  of  Pharaoh,  and  it  proceeds 
to  unfold  the  story  of  their  deliverance.  And  here 
the  essentially  typical  character  of  the  history  is 
apparent.  First,  the  fact  of  their  deliverance  is 
made  subordinate  to  its  purpose  : “ Let  my  people 
go,  that  they  may  sei've  Me  ” was  the  Divine  demand. 
And  secondly,  as  the  deliverance  must  be  in  the 
way  of  redemption^  the  history  leads  up  to  the 
promulgation  of  a death  sentence  : “ All  the  first- 
born in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die  ” ^ — the  first- 
born being  typically  the  representative  of  the 
family.  This  was  not  a sentence  upon  the 
Egyptians,  but  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
The  doom  fell  upon  Egypt  and  upon  all  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt.  There  was  no  difference  here 
between  the  Israelite  and  the  Egyptian.  And  a 
death  sentence  can  be  satisfied  only  by  death. 
But  God  provided  a redemption. 

The  story  of  the  Passover  is  known  to  all. 
Every  Hebrew  family  was  to  sacrifice  a lamb,  and 

‘ Exod.  xi.  5. 
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the  blood  of  that  sacrifice  was  to  be  sprinkled 
upon  the  lintel  and  the  door-posts  of  every 
Hebrew  hut.  For  the  Divine  word  declared,  “ I 
will  pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt  this  night,  and 
will  smite  all  the  firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  . . . 
And  when  I see  the  blood  I will  pass  over  youP 
Or,  as  Moses  explained  it  to  the  people,  “ The 
Lord  will  pass  over  the  door,  and  will  not  suffer 
the  destroyer  to  come  into  your  houses  to  smite 
you.”  I Death  was  the  appointed  judgment  upon 
Egypt ; but  upon  the  blood-stained  house  death 
had  already  passed.  They  were  redeemed  from 
death  by  a death  already  accomplished — redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb.  And  that 
bloodshedding  typified  the  great  sacrifice  of 
Calvary  : hence  the  inspired  words — “ Redeemed 
. . . with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot.”  ^ 

But  this  was  merely  redemption  from  Egypt’s 
doom.  Redemption  from  Egypt’s  bondage  was 
to  follow.  But  let  us  keep  clearly  in  view  the 
moral  order  of  it ; for  this  is  a truth  which 
theology  has  mystified,  if  it  has  not  lost.  W ho 
‘ Exod.  xii.  12,  13,  23.  - 1 Tel.  i.  iS,  19. 
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is  there  who  has  not  pictured  to  himself  that 
midnight  scene  when  the  Egyptians  “ rose  up  in 
the  night,”  and  “there  was  a great  cry  in  Egypt  ” 
— a nation  lamenting  its  dead  ! And  that  same 
night  the  Hebrew  slaves  arose  as  freemen,  and  set 
out  upon  their  march  to  the  promised  lancld  The 
redemption  m Egypt  was  followed  by  redemption 
from  Egypt.  The  sinner  is  saved  in  his  sins ; 
but  that  is  not  all  : he  is  saved  from  his  sins, 
Israel’s  redemption  in  Egypt  was  only  and 
altogether  by  the  blood  of  the  lamb  : redemption 
from  Egypt  was  by  “ the  strong  hand  and  the 
outstretched  arm  ” of  Israel’s  God. 

' Two  words  in  passing  on  Exod.  xii.  Ignorance  raises  a moral 
difficulty  on  vers.  35,  36,  and  sees  a blunder  in  ver.  40.  The 
Israelites  did  not  “borrow” — did  not  x/cal — from  the  Egyptians. 
But  being  urged  with  importunity  to  hasten  their  departure  (ver.  33) 
they  pleaded  poverty,  and  asked  for  clothing  and  bullion  ; and  the 
Egyptians  “ let  them  have  what  they  asked  for  ” (see  R.V. ).  Then 
as  to  ver.  40.  The  error  alluded  to  depends  on  reading  it  as 
averring  that  the  Israelites  were  430  years  in  Egypt.  “ The 
sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  ” (reckoned  from  the  date  of 
the  covenant  with  Abraham  until  the  Exodus)  “ was  430  years.” 
The  words  “who  dwelt  in  Egypt”  are  a Hebraism;  as  are  also 
the  words  “ they  shall  afflict  them”  in  Gen.  xv.  13.  The  former 
words  are  merely  a parenthetical  description,  further  defining  the 
people  of  Israel;  the  latter  are  ecpiivalent  to  “they  shall  be 
afflicted.”  This  is  obvious,  because  ver.  16  definitely  states  that 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  to  last  only  for  four  generations  ; which 
was  exactly  fulfilled,  fur  Moses’  mother  was  a daughter  of  Levi. 
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The  passage  of  the  sea  was  the  first  event 
in  that  wonderful  journey.  “ The  waters  were 
divided,”  and  the  redeemed  people  passed  through 
as  on  dry  land.  But  when  the  Egyptians  pressed 
after  them,  the  waters  returned  and  overwhelmed 
them."  The  people  had  already  been  taught 
the  atoning  efficacy  of  death  ; they  had  now  to 
learn  its  separating  power.  Death  rolled  between 
them  and  the  scene  of  their  bondage.  Death  to 
sin  is  no  mere  theory  of  doctrine  ; it  is  a great  fact 
in  the  Christian’s  heart  and  life. 

Now,  these  things,  we  are  expressly  told,  were 
“ types.”  2 And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ  took  place  upon  the  anniversary  of  the 
Exodus  ; and  “that  self-same  day”  was  again  the 
anniversary  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham. 3 The 
resurrection  therefore  was  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  ; as  that  again  was 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  resting  of  the  ark  on 
Ararat.4  Every  part  of  the  wonderful  story, 
indeed,  is  rich  in  typical  teaching.  The  manna 

' Kxod.  xiv.  21-28.  * I Cor.  x.  6 {tvttoi). 

3 Exod.  xii.  41. 

•*  Gen.  viii.  4.  On  this  whole  tjueslion  1 would  refer  lo  “ The 
Coming  I’rince,’"  p.  iiS. 
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from  heaven  for  their  food  was  a type  of  Christ. 
The  rock  that  gave  out  water  for  their  thirst  was 
a type  of  Christ.  God  is  not  a mere  turnkey  who 
releases  us  from  the  prison-liouse  of  sin  : the 
Christian  learns  to  say  of  Him,  “The  Lord  is  m}" 
Shepherd,  I shall  not  want.” 

ILit  passing  by  all  this,  the  events  of  Sinai 
claim  special  notice  here.  Then  it  was  that  the 
law  was  given — not  the  ten  commandments  merely, 
but  the  ritual  of  the  national  worship  ; not  till  then 
was  it  that  the  covenant  was  dedicated.  At  this 
point  the  typology  of  Exodus  becomes  of  trans- 
cendent importance  in  delivering  us  from  the 
errors  and  superstitions  of  the  religion  of  Christen- 
dom. For  the  24th  chapter  of  Exodus,  which 
fills  so  large  a place  in  the  doctrinal  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  practically  ignored  in  the 
theology  of  Christendom. 

A few  weeks  only  had  passed  since  the 
Israelites  had  groaned  in  Egyptian  bondage: 
now  they  stood  a redeemed  people  around  Mount 
Sinai,  and  God  had  given  them  a law,  and 
prescribed  for  them  a religion.  But  while  His 
purpose  was  to  have  His  peoj)le  near  Him,  the 
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scene  only  emphasised  the  distance  which  separated 
them  from  Him.  Great  and  wonderful  though 
the  blessings  were  which  they  had  already  proved, 
their  redemption  was  wholly  incomplete.  Moses, 
indeed,  could  approach,  but  this  was  only  because 
of  his  typical  position  as  mediator  of  the  covenant. 
As  for  the  rest,  not  even  the  elders  of  Israel,  not 
ev^en  Aaron,  could  stand  in  that  awful  presence. 
The  Divine  command  was  clear  : “ Moses  alone 
shall  come  near  the  Lord  ; but  they  shall  not 
come  nigh,  neither  shall  the  people  go  up  with 
him.”  I 

When  Moses  had  thus  received  “ all  the  words 
of  the  Lord  and  all  the  judgments,”  he  came  and 
told  them  to  the  people,  and  then  recorded  them 
in  writing.2  This  accomplished,  he  set  up  an 
altar,  and  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  covenant  was 
offered  ; and  by  the  blood  of  that  sacrifice, 
sprinkled  both  upon  the  book  and  upon  the 
people,  the  covenant  was  dedicated.  In  other 
umrds,  Israel  was  thus  brought  into  covenant  with 
God,  and  became  a holy  people,  as  befitted  the 
relationship, 

- Exod.  xxiv.  3. 


' Exnd.  xxiv.  2. 
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And  now  mark  the  change.  Tbien  (the  next 
verse  records)  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  “and  they  saw  the 
God  of  Israel.”  The  very  same  men  who  had 
been  warned  off  the  mountain  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives  were  now  bidden  to  participate  in  its  most 
dread  solemnities.  And,  as  expressive  of  the  ful- 
ness of  their  welcome,  and  of  the  peace  which 
ruled  their  hearts  in  that  holy  presence,  the  word 
records  that  “ they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and 
drink.”  ^ And  the  very  first  command  which 
followed  this  amazing  transformation  was,  “ Let 
them  make  Me  a sanctuary  that  I may  dwell 
among  them.”  ^ And  then,  and  not  till  then,  there 
followed  the  consecration  of  the  priest.3  God, 
whose  care  it  had  been  to  keep  the  people  at 
a distance — He  could  not  suffer  them  to  approach 
Him — was  able  now,  in  virtue  of  the  blood  of  the 
covenant,  to  “ dwell  among  themr 

but,  some  one  will  ask.  What  possible  difference 
could  the  blood  of  a dead  calf  make  in  the  moral 
or  spiritual  condition  of  the  Israelites  ? The 


* Exod.  xxiv.  9-1 1 ; Cf.  ver.  2 and  xix.  12,  21,  24. 

^ Exod.  XXV.  8.  3 Exod.  xxviii. 
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answer  is,  Absolutely  none.  It  was  the  stupid 
error  of  the  Jewish  ritualists  to  suppose  that 
such  ordinances  were  anything  but  mere  shadows 
of  spiritual  realities.  Then,  it  will  be  demanded, 
if  we  have  the  reality,  why  should  we  go  back  to 
the  type  ? The  answer  is,  Because,  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  the  type,  Christendom  has  lost  the 
knowledge  of  the  reality.  The  theology  of 
Christendom  insists  that  the  ministry  of  a priest 
is  needed  to  enable  us  to  gain  this  position  of 
nearness  to  God.  The  theology  of  Christendom 
is  thus  characterised  by  ignorance  of  “ the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.”  It  was  not 
until  redemption  in  all  its  completeness  had  been 
accomplished  that  the  priest  was  consecrated. 
Priesthood  had  no  part  in  obtaining  redemption  : 
that  was  the  work,  not  of  Aaron,  but  of  Moses  ; 
not  of  the  priest,  but  of  the  mediator.  The  great 
redemption  sacrifices,  offered  once  for  all,  and 
never  to  be  repeated,  to  which  Israel  owed  the 
position  of  a saved  and  covenant  people,  were  not 
priestly  offerings  at  all. 

Repetition  may  be  pardoned  here,  because  the 
truth  in  question  is  outraged  and  denied  by  the 
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Pagan  conception  of  priesthood,  which  prevails 
in  Christendom.  The  moral  order  of  these  types 
is  clear.  The  deliverance  of  Israel  by  the  blood 
of  the  Passover  was  accomplished  in  Egypt — in 
the  very  scene  of  their  bondage  : God  saves  the 
sinner  in  his  sins — as  he  is,  and  where  he  is.  Then 
the  Israelites  were  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  and 
permitted  to  see  the  destruction  of  the  power 
which  had  held  them  in  servitude  : God  saves  the 
sinner  from  his  sins,  and  teaches  him  that  sin  has 
no  longer  the  power  to  enslave  him.  P'inally,  the 
Israelites  were  brought  near  to  God  as  a holy 
people,  through  “ the  blood  of  the  covenant,”  and 
taught  to  be  at  peace  in  His  holy  presence  ; “ But 
now”  (we  read)  “in  Christ  Jesus,  ye  who  once 
were  far  off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
Christ ; for  He  is  our  peace.”  ^ 

And  all  this  apart  from  priesthood.  Where, 
then,  did  the  priest  come  in  ? Not,  I repeat,  until 
redemption  was  complete,  and  the  tabernacle — 
the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah — was  set  up.  Then, 
and  only  then,  the  priest  was  consecrated.^  His 
functions  had  to  do  with  the  ivorship  of  the  people. 

* Eph.  ii.  13,  14.  ^ Exod.  xxviii. 
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But  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  clear  and  emphatic,  that  the  repetition  of  the 
sacrifices  in  Israel  was  clue  to  the  fact  that  those 
sacrifices  were  but  “ a shadow  of  good  things  to 
come.”  They  could  not  “ take  away  sins  ” ; there- 
fore they  could  not  “ make  the  comers  thereunto 
perfect.”  “Else  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be 
offered  ? ” ^ But  what  they  could  not  do,  Christ 
has  done.  “He  appeared  to  pict  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself”  x^nd  this  He  has  actually 
accomplished.  “ For  by  one  offering  He  hath 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.”  And 
therefore  the  language  of  the  new  covenant  is, 
“ Their  sins  and  iniquities  will  I remember  no 
more.”  And  the  words  which  immediately  follow 
declare,  “ Now,  where  remission  of  these  is  there  is 
no  more  offei'ing  for  sin!' 

The  types  teach  in  part  by  comparison,  in  part 
by  contrast.  While  the  continually  repeated  sacri- 
fices of  the  law  were  a Divine  protest  and  warning 
that  sin  was  not  actually  put  away,  the  great  re- 
demption sacrifices,  offered  once  for  all,  foreshadowed 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  will  on  Calvary. 


'■  Heb.  X.  1-4. 
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What  those  sacrifices  prefigured,  Christ  has  actually 
accomplished.  What  those  sacrifices  were  in  type, 
He  is  in  reality.  To  the  sinner  who  believes  on 
Him  He  is,  in  fact,  what  the  passover  and  the 
burnt-offering  of  the  covenant  were  to  the  Israelite 
in  type — “ both  righteousness  and  sanctification, 
even  redemption.”  ^ 

And  as  it  was  in  the  type,  so  it  is  here.  Re- 
demption being  now  complete,  the  exhortation 
which  immediately  follows  is  “ Let  us  draw  near.” 
This  is  the  climax  of  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  purpose  of  that 
Epistle  is  not  to  teach  how  a sinner  can  be 
redeemed.  Redemption  is  assumed.  The  pass- 
over  has  no  place  in  the  doctrine  of  it.  That 
is  past  ; and  it  is  to  the  great  burnt-offering  of 
the  covenant  that  the  opening  words  of  the 
Epistle  refer.  Just  as  Moses  made  purification 
of  sins,  and  then  went  up  to  God,  so  also  did  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.^  And  the  teaching  of  the 

* I Cor.  i.  30.  Why  should  the  re  kiu  be  ignored  ? And  surely 
the  second  kuI  must  be  epexegetical.  Redemption  includes  both 
righteousness  and  sanctification  : it  is  not  an  added  benefit  distinct 
from  them. 

- “ The  Son  . . . when  lie  had  made  purification  of  sins,  sat 
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Epistle,  pursued  with  many  a digression,  due  to 
prevailing  ignorance  and  error,  is  that  there  is 
now  no  need  for  further  offering  or  sacrifice,  no 
need  for  a human  priest ; but  that,  in  virtue  of 
the  great  sacrifice  and  of  what  Christ  is  to  the 
redeemed  sinner,  there  is  access  even  to  the  Divine 
presence.^ 

At  this  point  the  type  becomes  confused.  The 
Divine  intention  was  that  the  mediator  of  the 
covenant  should  himself  become  the  priest.  But 
this  failed,  owing  to  the  unbelief  and  wilfulness 
of  Moses,  who  claimed  to  have  Aaron  associated 

down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  ” (Heb.  i.  3,  R.V.). 
The  Epistle  thus  begins,  not  at  Exod.  xii.,  but  at  Exod.  xxiv. , the 
references  to  which  abound  throughout  (see  especially  chaps,  viii.  ; 
ix.  19;  xii.  18-29  ; xiii.  20,  21).  This  is  also  the  type  referred  to 
in  I Pet.  i.  2. 

^ The  clause  beginning  ch.  x.  26  is  used  against  this  truth.  I 
content  myself  by  giving  Dean  Alford’s  comment  upon  it,  as  fol- 
lows:—“The  sin  meant  is  sufficiently  defined  by  the  connection 
with  the  preceding  exhortations,  and  by  the  description  of  one  who 
has  so  sinned,  in  ver.  29.  . . . Tt  is  the  sin  of  apostasy  from 
Christ  back  to  the  state  which  preceded  the  reception  of  Christ, 
viz.,  Judaism.  This  is  the  ground  sin  of  all  other  sins.  Notice  the 
present,  not  the  aorist  participle.  ‘ If  we  be  found  wilfully  sinning,’ 
not  ‘ if  we  have  wilfully  sinned,’  at  that  Day.  It  is  not  of  an  act, 
or  of  any  number  of  acts  of  sin,  that  the  writer  is  speaking,  which 
might  be  repented  of  and  blotted  out  ; but  of  a state  of  sin  in  which 
a man  is  found  when  that  day  shall  come.” 
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with  him. I But  Christ  is  both  Mediator  and 
Priest.  And  His  priesthood  is  of  the  order  of 
Melchisedek,  whose  ministry  was  not  to  sacrifice 
for  sins,  but  to  succour  and  bless. ^ It  began 
therefore,  not  with  Calvary,  but  with  His  ascension 
to  the  right  hand  of  God.  Then  it  was  that  He 
was  “ named  of  God  a priest.”  Save  in  the  sense 
in  which  every  Christian  is  a priest,  there  can  be 
no  priest  on  earth  apart  from  the  family  of  Aaron. 
This  rule  is  so  absolute  that  it  applies  even  to 
Christ  Himself.  As  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
emphatically  declares,  “If  He  were  on  earth  He 
would  not  be  a priest  at  all.”  3 If  any  one  therefore 
claims  to  be  a priest,  we  know  he  must  be  a Pagan 
priest.4  A Christian  priest ! A man  might  as 
well  call  himself  a Christian  atheist.  It  was  not 
due  to  narrow  intolerance,  but  to  appreciation  of 
truth,  that  the  Reformers  described  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  as  not  merely  a “ fable,”  but  a 
“ blasphemous  fable.”  5 

' Exod.  iv.  io-l6.  - Gen.  xiv.  i8,  19  ; Ileb.  v.  lo;  vii.  1-21. 

3 Chap.  viii.  4,  R.V. 

I am  not  speaking  here  of  the  Reformers’  use  of  the  Knglisli 
word  as  the  equivalent  for  “presbyter” — a most  unfortunate  use 
it  is.  5 Article  xxxi. 
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But  all  this  is  only  for  the  covenant  people, 
“ the  Israel  of  God  ” ; and  men  by  nature 
are  “ aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel 
and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise.”  ^ 
How,  then,  can  the  gulf  be  passed  which 
separates  these  positions  ? This  is  a question 
to  which  practical  men  may  well  demand  a 
plain  answer.  Latin  theology,  ignoring  Divine 
grace,  points  men  to  priestly  mediation  and 
mystical  rites  as  the  appointed  means  of  bring- 
ing them  within  the  covenant.  The  covenant 
is  thus  widened  and  lowered  to  reach  men  in 
their  natural  condition.  Here,  for  example,  is 

the  opening  sentence  of  the  treatise  on  “ Apostolic 
Succession,”  already  referred  to;  “Jesus  Chiist 
founded  a visible  society,  which,  as  embodying 
God’s  new  covenant  with  men  and  representing 
His  goodwill  towards  them,  was  intended  to 
embrace  all  mankind.”  ^ This  amazing  state- 
ment, so  pregnant  with  error  and  yet  so 
“orthodox,”  merits  close  attention  and  careful 

analysis.3  It  tells  us  : — 

^ Eph.  ii.  12. 

2 “The  Church  and  the  Ministry,”  chap.  ii.  (see  Chapter  \TI. 
anie.). 

3 The  statement  is  nut  (luoted  from  some  newspaper  report  of  an 
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(1)  That  Jesus  Christ  founded  a Church.  (Not 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but  “Jesus  Christ,”  the 
Buddha  of  Christendom — the  dead  Buddha.) 

(2)  That  the  Church  embodies  God’s  new  cove- 
nant. 

(3)  That  the  new  covenant  is  with  men,  i.e., 
with  the  Adamic  race. 

(4)  That  the  Church  therefore  represents  His 
goodwill  towards  men  ; and  this  being  so, 

(5)  That  the  Church  was  intended  to  embrace 
all  mankind. 

These  propositions  display  the  hopeless  con- 
fusion which  Latin  theology  makes  between  the 
Church  and  the  Kingdom — the  Church  of  this 
dispensation,  and  the  Kingdom  which  was  preached 
in  the  early  period  of  the  Lord’s  earthly  ministry, 
and  which  will  again  be  preached  hereafter,  when 
Israel  is  restored  to  Divine  favour.  The  very  word 
lKK\r](na  refutes  the  error.  The  Church  is  not  the 


extempore  address.  It  is  the  formal  thesis  of  Canon  Gore’s  argu- 
ment in  a work  to  which,  long  years  after  its  publication,  he  appealed 
(in  the  Preface  to  “ The  Mission  of  the  Church  ”)  as  an  end  of 
controversy  on  this  subject.  And  the  author  was  then  the  head 
of  a famous  theological  college  ; and  this  is  the  sort  of  teaching  that 
theological  students  receive  in  such  colleges  to-day. 
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world  christianised,  but  an  election  out  of  the 
world.  In  these  days  it  may  seem  hypercritical 
to  distinguish  thus  between  the  Church  and  the 
Kingdom  ; but  it  was  this  blind  and  wicked 
ignorance  which  led  the  historic  Church  to  burn 
the  martyrs. I 

God  was  on  the  side  of  the  martyrs ; the 
devil  was  on  the  side  of  the  Church  and  its 
theology.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  Church 
represents  the  goodwill  of  God  towards  men  ! If 
it  were  so,  we  might  well  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  His  goodwill ! In  view  of  the  Church’s 
actual  history,  the  statement  is  an  insult  to  our 
intelligence.  And,  whatever  the  Church’s  history, 
to  put  it  thus  in  the  place  of  Christ  is  an  outrage 
upon  Divine  truth,  and  a hall-mark  of  apostasy. 
“In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward 
us,  that  God  sent  His  only-begotten  Son  into  the 
world,  that  we  might  live  through  Him.”  ^ 

Underlying  all  this  is  the  fiction  of  salvation 
through  a covenant  made  with  men  as  men — an 
error  from  which  acquaintance  with  “ the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God”  (to  quote  Hebrews 

~ I John  iv.  9. 


' See  Malt.  xiii.  41. 
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again)  would  guard  us.  The  covenant,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  made  with  a people  already  redeemed 
and  saved.  Here  is  the  truth  which  underlies 
Calvinism.  “ The  new  covenant  ” is  not  for  the 
race  of  Adam,  but  for  “the  seed  of  Abraham,” 
“the  house  of  Israel”^ — not  “Israel  after  the 
flesh,”  but  “the  Israel  of  God.” 

But  this  only  brings  us  back  to  the  question 
How  can  we,  who  by  nature  are  estranged  from 
the  covenant,  be  brought  within  the  covenant  ? 2 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  characteristic 
truth  of  Christianity,  the  forgotten  truth  of  Grace 
— a truth  which  has  dropped  out  of  all  human 
theologies.  Men  are  ready  to  believe  in  Divine 
benevolence  to  a favoured  class.  The  popular 
description  of  this  class  would  be  that  of  eood 
religious  people.  The  Calvinist  would  define  it 

^ Heb.  ii.  i6 ; viii.  8. 

Some  who  are  teachers  of  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  in 
ignorance  of  the  very  alphabet  of  the  language  in  which  the  New 
Testament  is  written  (namely,  the  typology  of  the  Old  Testament), 
note  the  difference  between  Matt.  xxvi.  28  and  i Cor.  xi.  25  as  an 
“inaccuracy.”  Its  significance  is  that  whereas  the  Jew  reached 
Christ  in  virtue  of  the  covenant,  the  Gentile  becomes  a partaker 
of  the  covenant  in  virtue  of  union  with  Christ.  In  the  one,  there- 
fore, it  is,  “ This  is  My  blood  of  the  new  covenant  ” ; in  the  other 
“ This  is  the  new  covenant  in  My  blood.” 

16 
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as  the  elect  ; the  sacerdotalist,  as  the  sacra- 
mentally initiated.  But  all  alike,  whether  the 
sham  priest,  the  theologian,  or  the  man  in  the 
street,  agree  in  setting  limits  to  the  Divine  bene- 
volence. 

And  this,  in  fact,  characterised  the  Old  Testa- 
ment revelation  on  the  public  side  of  it. 
And  the  same  is  true  even  of  the  Lord’s  earthly 
ministry.  Hence  such  words  as,  “ Salvation  is  of 
the  Jews  ” ; “I  am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel.”  He  was  Israel’s  Messiah, 
“ a minister  of  the  circumcision.”  But  the 
ministry  and  death  of  Christ  were  infinitely  more 
than  this.  They  were  the  supreme  revelation  of 
Divine  love  to  a lost  world.  In  the  estimation 
of  Christendom,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was 
merely  an  event  in  history,  the  greatest  of  all 
events  perhaps — what  the  Exodus  was  to  Israel 
— the  basis  of  religion  and  the  beginning  of  a new 
era.  But  in  fact  it  was  the  world’s  “ crisis.”^  And 

^ Rom.  XV.  8.  This  characterised  also  the  special  testimony  of 
the  transitional  Pentecostal  dispensation,  as  unfolded  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  But  a discussion  of  this  here  would  involve  a 
prolonged  digression.  I have  dealt  with  it  in  “ The  Silence  of 
God.”  = )cp(V-,  John  xii.  31. 
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it  was  this  because  it  was  the  supreme  manifesta- 
tion of  Divine  love  to  man,  and  of  man’s  hatred  to 
God.  “ God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only-begotten  Son  ” : man  so  hated  God  that  he 
crucified  His  only-begotten  Son.  The  Jew  has 
thus  lost  the  position  of  religious  privilege  under 
the  covenant.  Every  covenant  has  been  broken, 
every  promise  forfeited.  Man’s  probation  has 
closed  ; he  is  shut  up  to  wrath,  and  there  is  no 
appeal  and  no  escape.  The  whole  world  has 
become  guilty  before  God.^  Nothing  remains  but 
the  day  of  judgment. 

But  this  was  made  the  occasion  for  “ the  revela- 
tion of  a mystery  which  was  kept  secret  since  the 
world  began  ” 2_the  great  “ mystery  ” of  Grace 
in  the  Gospel.  To  the  Son  the  Father  has  assigned 
the  Divine  prerogative  of  judgment ; 3 and  His 
own  throne  is  a throne  of  judgment.4  But  judg- 
ment is  postponed.  The  only  Being  in  the  universe 
who  can  condemn  a sinner  is  the  Crucified  of 
Calvary,  and  He  is  now  sitting  on  the  throne  of  God 
as  a Saviour.  When  the  day  of  judgment  comes 

■ Rom.  xvi.  25. 

'*  Matt.  XXV.  31. 


' Rom.  iii.  19. 
3 John  V.  22. 
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lie  will  be  only  a judge  ; but  in  this  day  of  grace 
He  is  only  a Saviour.  It  is  not  that  there  is  grace 
for  the  elect,  or  the  good,  or  the  sacramentally 
initiated  ; but  that  grace  is  the  principle  on 
which  God  is  dealing  with  a lost  world.  Grace  is 
supreme.  •“  Grace  reigns,  through  righteousness, 
unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.’’^ 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  given  to  teach  us 
how  a redeemed  sinner  can  draw  near  to  God  as  a 
worshipper,  in  virtue  of  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
with  a great  Priest  to  bless  and  succour  him.  So 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  given  to  teach  how  a 
lost  sinner  can  be  saved,  and  reach  the  place  where 
alone  worship  is  possible,  and  the  need  of  a piiest 
arises.  The  one  begins  with  the  burnt-offerings 
and  peace-offerings  of  the  covenant  ; the  othei 
with  the  passover  in  Egypt.^  But  it  is  the  full 
display  of  that  which  the  passover  prefigured  but 
dimly.  The  Gospel  has  revealed  God,  but  it  has 
not  changed  Him.  Grace  there  always  was,  but  it 
was  veiled. 

The  distinction  here  made  is  one  that  ordinary 

' Rom.  V.  21. 

^ Hebrews  begins  doctrinally  at  Exod.  xxiv.  ; Romans  at  Exod.  xii. 
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intelligence  can  grasp.  Grace  may  lead  a man  to 
write  a money  bill,  or  to  adopt  a child  ; but  it  is 
not  grace  that  makes  him  meet  the  bill  when  due, 
or  support  the  child  he  has  adopted.  Promise, 
covenant,  relationship,  and  the  obligations  arising 
from  them,  oust  grace  altogether.  In  the  Old 
Testament  story,  once  God  took  up  the  Hebrews 
as  His  favoured  people  there  was  no  longer  room 
for  the  display  of  grace.  But  when  that  people 
became  the  betrayers  and  murderers  of  Christ, 
when  the  Cross  stood  between  an  outraged  God 
and  a guilty  and  doomed  world,  then  the  only 
possible  alternatives  were  grace  and  judgment. 
God  must  either  deal  with  men  according  to  their 
deserts,  or  else,  in  infinite  mercy  and  love,  pardon 
and  bless  them  in  spite  of  all. 

And  this,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  is  “ the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.’'  “ God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not  His  Son 
into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the 
world  through  Him  might  be  saved.”  " “ By  grace 


* John  iii.  i6,  17. 
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are  ye  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  (salvation)  not 
of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God  ; not  of  works, 
lest  any  one  should  boast.”  ^ “ The  wages  of  sin  is 

death”  (that  is  what  men  have  earned)  “ but  the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.”^ 
A gift  may  be  deserved,  but  these  words  are  a 
climax  of  an  argument  in  which  it  is  emphatically 
called  “ the  gift  g-race”  3 

This  will  not  be  found  in  the  newspapers. 

Neither  will  men  believe  it.  The  religion  of 

Christendom  is  a systematised  denial  of  it.  But 
human  religion  has  always  been  anti-Christian. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preached  the  Gospel  to 
sinners,  and  “the  common  people  heard  Him 

gladly,”  for  they  owned  that  they  were  sinners  ; 
but  the  religious  people  retaliated  by  crucifying 
Him.  And  when  His  Apostle,  addressing  his 
co-religionists,  announced  that  he  had  been  com- 
missioned to  preach  this  gospel  to  the  heathen, 

^ Eph.  ii.  8-9.  The  gender  of  tovto,  though  not  conclusive, 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gift  of  God  here  is  not  faith 
but  the  main  subject  of  the  passage,  i.e.,  salvation.  And  this  is 
clearly  established  by  the  words  which  follow,  for  they  would  be 
wholly  irrelevant  if  referred  to  faith. 

^ Rom.  vi.  23,  R.V. 


3 Rom.  v.  15. 
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they  flew  into  a frenzy  of  passion,  cast  off  their 
clothes,  threw  dust  into  the  air,  and  shouted,  “Away 
with  such  a fellow  from  the  earth  ; it  is  not  fit  that 
he  should  live.”  ^ He  had  not,  like  some  of  his 
“ successors,”  committed  odious  crimes ; he  had 
only  preached  forgiveness  to  common  sinners  in 
their  sins,  not  through  religion,  but  through  Christ. 
And  if  this  preaching  excited  fury  in  the  days  of 
real  priests  with  real  altars,  need  we  wonder  at 
opposition  to  it  in  these  days  of  sham  priests  with 
sham  altars  ! Theirs  is  the  religion  of  the  Buddha 
of  Christendom,  which,  like  a pirate,  holds  the 
tortuous  channel  of  salvation  by  ordinances  ; while 
Divine  grace  has  cleared  the  way  right  out  into  the 
open  sea. 

This  doctrine  is  met  by  the  profane  taunt  that 
it  makes  every  one  “ his  own  absolver,”  and  tends 
to  levity  and  sin.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  “ the  truth 
which  is  according  to  godliness.”  2 Writing  to  men 
who  were  converts  from  paganism,  the  Apostle 
declared  that  everywhere  it  brought  forth  fruit, 
even  from  the  day  they  “ heard  and  knew  the  grace 
of  God  in  truth.”3  This  Gospel  changed  Onesimus, 

* Acts  xxii.  22,  23.  = Titus  i.  i.  ’ Col.  i.  6. 
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a runaway  slave  who  robbed  his  master,  into  a 
“ profitable  ” servant  and  a “ faithful  and  beloved 
brother.”"  For  grace  not  merely  saves  a man, 
but  moulds  his  character,  and  controls  his  conduct. 
“ For”  (we  read)  “ the  grace  of  God  hath  appeared, 
salvation-bringing  to  all  men,  instructing  us,  to 
the  intent  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly  and  righteously  and 
godly  in  this  present  world.”  ^ 

“ Love  your  enemies  and  do  them  good,”  said  the 
Lord  to  His  disciples,  “ and  ye  shall  be  sons  of  the 
Most  High  ; for  He  is  kind  to  the  unthankfid  and  to 
the  evil.” 

Is  this  true?  Or  is  the  prevailing  belief  well 
founded,  that  Divine  benevolence  is  for  those  who 
give  proof  in  some  way  that  they  deserve  it,  or 
who  have  by  religious  ordinances  attained  some 
vantage  ground  of  favour?  No  one  can  pretend  to 
be  indifferent  upon  such  a question,  for  the  issues  at 

' Col.  iv.  9;  Philemon  li,  16. 

-Tilus  ii.  II,  12.  I venture  to  render  uojri'ipioQ  by  “salvation- 
bringing.” Of  course  “ ungodly  men  ” may  “turn  the  grace  of 
our  God  into  lasciviousness.”  Indeed,  any  gospel  which  cannot 
be  thus  perv'erted  is  thereby  proved  not  to  be  the  gospel  o^ 
but  a counterfeit. 
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stake  are  of  overwhelming  interest  and  importance. 
If  the  popular  belief  be  false — if  the  words  of  Holy- 
Writ  be  true — then  even  one  who  may  hitherto 
have  led  a godless  life,  ignoring  alike  the  claims 
and  the  benefits  of  Christianity,  is  neverthe- 
less an  object  of  Divine  pity  and  love,  and  may 
cast  himself  upon  God  with  the  certainty  of  being 
accepted  and  forgiven.  “ For  He  is  kind  to  the 
unthankful  and  to  the  evil.” 


CHAPTER  XIII 


“ j\  /r  ARTYRS  of  disgust.”  Whoever  coined 
the  phrase  had  grasped  a truth  of  prac- 
tical importance.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  how 
much  of  the  popularity  of  Ritualism  is  due  to  a 
recoil  from  the  slovenliness,  if  such  a word  may 
be  allowed,  of  certain  types  of  Protestantism. 
What  constitutes  “ the  Church  ” is  the  Divine 
presence — the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  “ There 
am  I in  the  midst.”  No  gorgeous  shrine,  no 
splendid  ceremonial,  no  sensuous  music  is 
needed  to  secure  that  presence ; it  is  the  as- 
sured possession  of  His  people  gathered  in  His 
name. 

On  the  very  evening  of  the  Resurrection  the 
disciples  received  an  object  lesson  of  what  that 
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promise  meant.  Near  by  stood  the  holy  Temple, 
in  all  its  proud  magnificence.  But  that  house  was 
“ desolate.”  ^ The  Lord  was  not  there,  but  in  the 
“ upper  room  ” where  the  disciples  had  met  in 
secret  to  await  His  coming.  And  not  all  the 
splendour  of  that  shrine  could  relieve  its  utter 
desolation  when  the  Divine  presence  was  denied 
it,  nor  could  the  bare  poverty  of  that  humble 
scene  detract  from  its  solemnity  while  He  was 
“ in  the  midst.”  And  if  men  boast  that  theirs  is 
the  cult  of  the  “ upper  room,”  while  yet  they  give 
proof  that  they  have  no  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence — no  appreciation  of  the  reverence  which 
is  its  due,  is  it  strange  that  so  many  turn  away 
to  that  which  has  at  least  a semblance  of  the  lost 
reality  ? 

The  last  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  charged 
it  upon  the  people  that  they  had  less  respect  for 
God  than  for  their  superiors  in  social  rank.  xAnd 
so  it  is  with  ourselves.  The  presence  perhaps  of 
some  distinguished  stranger  will  serve  to  prevent 
any  slovenliness  of  dress  or  manner  on  the  part 
of  the  minister,  and  in  all  the  service  the  effect 


‘ “ Your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  ” (Matt,  xxiii.  38). 
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of  that  presence  will  be  felt.  But  the  Divine 
presence  is  a mere  theory,  which  too  often  fails 
to  influence  those  who  profess  to  be  controlled 
by  it. 

A barren  Protestantism,  a mere  negation  of  the 
outward  trappings  and  superstitions  of  religion, 
may  fill  a church  with  Christianised  rationalists  ; 
and  if  genuine  piety  and  earnest  philanthropy 
be  not  wanting,  such  men  will  command  respect 
and  make  their  influence  felt.  But  there  are 
times  in  every  life  when  great  thoughts  of  “ sin 
and  righteousness  and  judgment”  oppress  the  soul 
with  fear,  and  “ heart  and  flesh  cry  out  for  the 
living  God.”  The  spiritual  realities  of  vital 
Christianity  alone  can  banish  such  fear  and 
satisfy  such  yearnings.  But  human  religion  will 
act  as  a narcotic  to  soothe  and  deaden  them  ; 
and  in  ignorance  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  Calvary 
and  of  the  great  Priest  who  has  passed  into  the 
heavens,  men  will  turn  to  a system  which 
provides  at  least  a travesty  of  Christian  truth. 

Plow  few  there  are  to  whom  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  a living  and  ever-present  Divine  Person  ! 
Plow  entirely  the  dead  Buddha,  the  historic  Jesus 
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of  the  Rationalist,  or  the  traditional  Jesus  of  the 
Romanist,  has  supplanted  Him  ! The  truth  of 
these  statements  admits  of  a plain  and  simple 
test.  To  “ the  man  in  the  street  ” our  leading 
statesmen  are  mere  institutions.  He  sj^eaks  of 
them,  therefore,  as  freely,  as  unceremoniously,  as 
would  their  intimate  friends  and  equals.  With 
him  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  is  “ Salisbury,” 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  “ Balfour.”  But 
when  we  pass  within  the  circle  where  they  are 
personally  known,  we  notice  a change  at  once. 
It  is  now  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour.  And 
even  “ the  man  in  the  street,”  were  he  to  find  him- 
self in  their  company,  would  at  once  show  his 
consciousness  of  their  presence  by  altering  his 
mode  of  speaking  of  them. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  case  before  us. 
Let  us  mark  how  men  speak  and  write  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  not  recorded  in  the 
four  Gospels,  from  first  to  last,  one  solitary  in- 
stance where  a disciple  ever  addressed  Him  or 
spoke  of  Him  save  as  “ Lord  ” or  “ Master.”  This 
indeed  was  a definite  characteristic  of  discipleship ; 
so  much  so  that  even  those  whose  conduct  belied 
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their  words  aways  called  Him  “ Lord  ” ^ He  was 
known  to  the  world  as  “Jesus  of  Nazareth”;  and 
if  one  of  the  Jews  had  been  sent  to  fetch  the  beast 
to  carry  Him  in  His  mock  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  or  to  bespeak  the  guest-chamber  for 
the  paschal  supper,  his  language  would  have  been 
that  “Jesus”  required  it.  But  His  own  disciples 
declared  themselves  even  in  the  very  mention  of 
His  name.  With  them  it  was,  “ The  Master 
saith”;  “ The  Lord  hath  need  of  it.”  2 To  this 
rule  the  Gospels  contain  absolutely  no  exception. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  In  the  7iarrative 
of  the  Gospels  He  is  spoken  of  by  His  personal 
name,  because  GOD  is  the  narrator.  Had  Leaves 
fi'om  Our  Joui'7ial  in  the  Highlaiids  been  pub- 
lished anonymously,  the  mode  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Royal  House  are  mentioned 
would  have  disclosed  the  Queen’s  authorship  of 
the  book.  And  so  also  the  manner  in  which  the 
Lord  is  named  in  the  Gospel  narrative  is  one  of 
many  incidental  proofs  of  its  Divine  authorship. 

‘ Luke  vi.  46. 

® Luke  xix.  31,  34  ; xxii.  ii.  Note  that  the  words  were  dictated 
by  the  Lord  Himself. 
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But  in  every  case,  without  exception,  where  the 
narrative  introduces  words  spoken  by  the  disciples 
as  men,  whether  addressed  to  Him,  or  to  others 
about  Him,  a title  of  reverence  is  used.  Not  one 
single  instance  is  recorded  in  which  He  is  named 
with  the  freedom,  not  to  say  familiarity,  common 
with  Christians  now.  Just  as  in  the  Queen’s  book 
the  Royal  children  are  spoken  of  by  their  per- 
sonal names,  so  in  God’s  book  our  Divine  Lord 
is  spoken  of  in  the  same  way.  But  they  must 
have  a strange  conception  of  what  inspiration 
means  who  urge  that  the  language  of  the  Bible 
should  in  this  respect  be  imitated  in  our  colloquial 
speech,  or  even  in  the  formal  discourse  of  the 
pulpit.  Even  the  most  elevated  and  solemn  of 
mere  human  utterances  are  separated  by  an  un- 
measured distance  from  the  inspired  Scriptures. 

Rationalism,  of  course,  ever  .seeks  to  bring  down 
our  Divine  Loid  to  the  level  of  mere  humanity, 
and  Rationalism  has  entirely  leavened  our  litera- 
ture, even  our  standard  theological  literature. 
Its  influence  is  felt  everywhere.  But  it  was  not 
Rationalism  that  taught  “ the  primitive  Church  ” 
to  abandon  the  habits  of  reverence  in  speaking 
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of  the  Lord,  which  had  prevailed  in  Apostolic 
days.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  there  is  a striking 
difference  between  the  writings  of  Clement  and 
Polycarp,  who  had  come  directly  under  apostolic 
influence,  and  the  patristic  writings  of  a later  age.^ 

Even  a century  later  Tertullian  wrote,  refer- 
ring to  the  solemn  converse  of  the  Christians  at 
the  Agape,  “ Our  conversation  is  that  of  men 
who  are  conscious  that  the  Lord  hears  them.”  2 
Here  is  the  true  test.  Let  the  pulpit  be  judged 
by  it.  If  the  preacher  be  a man  of  refinement  he 
will  not  offend  by  speaking  of  the  Lord,  or  even 
of  the  Apostles,  with  the  flippant  familiarity  so 
popular  with  many.  But  do  his  words  impress 
the  hearers  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  speaking 
of  his  living  Lord,  and  that  he  is  conscious  of  His 
presence  ? Or  is  he  not  rather  speaking  of  the 
mythical  Jesus  of  sentimental  religion,  or  of  “the 
historic  Jesus,”  the  dead  Buddha  of  nineteen  cen- 
turies ago. 

Many  there  are,  moreover,  who  would  be 
offended  by  the  omission  of  the  conventional 

' As  regards  Ignatius,  see  Appendix  IV.,  Note  IX.  ; and  on  the 
general  (juestion,  see  Note  X.  “ Apol.”  xxxix. 
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title  of  “saint”  before  the  name  of  an  apostle, ^ 
and  yet  who  see  nothing  unseemly  in  speaking 
of  the  Lord  after  the  example,  not  of  the  apostles, 
but  of  the  strolling  Jewish  exorcists  mentioned  in 
the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts.^  With  not 
a few  this  is  due  to  thoughtlessness,  with  others 
again,  to  sheer  carelessness  — slovenliness  would 
not  be  too  strong  a word.  It  takes  less  time  and 
less  breath  to  say  “Jesus”  than  to  say  “the  Lord 
Jesus,”  and  this  it  is  that  governs  their  practice. 
But  those  who  seek  to  obey  the  Divine  command, 
“ Sanctify  in  your  hearts  Christ  as  LORD,”  3 learn 
both  to  think  of  Him  and  to  speak  of  Him  as 
Lord  ; and  this,  not  as  a matter  of  effort  or 
training,  but  instinctively  and  of  course. 

The  prominence  which  the  truth  of  the  Lordship 
of  Christ  holds  in  Christian  doctrine  is  sometimes 

" It  has  been  my  habit  to  give  this  title  to  the  saints  of  the  New 
Testament  and  to  none  others  ; but  I may  say  here  that  a renewed 
and  fuller  study  of  Church  history  has  led  me  to  omit  it  altogether 
in  these  pages.  A title  that  belongs  to  men  like  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
a title,  moreover,  that  depends  on  decrees  of  the  apostate  Church, 
is  not  a title  of  honour. 

= “We  adjure  you  by  Jesus”  was  their  formula,  and  the  evil 
spirit  copied  them,  “Jesus  I know  ” (Acts  xix.  13,  15).  Mark  in 
contrast  the  manner  in  which  the  Evangelist  names  Him  in  verses 
10,  13,  17.  3 I Pet.  iii.  15,  R.V. 

17 
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obscured  even  in  our  Authorised  Version  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  text  just  quoted  is  an 
instance  of  this.  Another  will  be  found  in  that 
most  striking  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans:  “If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
Jesus  AS  Lord,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart 
that  God  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt 
be  saved.”  ^ Now  that  religion  has  superseded 
Christianity,  and  men  believe  whatever  “ the 
Church”  enjoins,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through 
confessing  Christ  as  Lord  must  seem  absurd. 
But  not  with  those  who  face  the  problem 
fairly.  What  answer  can  be  made  to  such  a 
challenge  as  this:  “You  point  me  to  a man 
hanging  between  two  thieves,  condemned  by  both 
Church  and  State— condemned  as  a profane  im- 
postor by  all  that  was  respectable  and  trustworthy 
in  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  of  secular 
authority — and  you  ask  me  to  believe  that  that 
crucified  Jew  is  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  the 
universe  of  God  ! But  why  should  I accept  the 
judgment  of  Christendom  against  that  of  the 
Church  of  His  own  times,  which  deliberately 
' Rom.  X.  9,  R.^^  Sec  Chap.  VIII.  ante. 
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preferred  even  Jesus  ‘ Barabbas  to  Jesus  the 
Rabbi  ? ” I 

It  must  be  conceded  at  once  that  the  challenge 
can  be  met  only  by  an  appeal  to  revelation.  But 
what  and  where  is  the  revelation  ? This  brings  up 
again  the  question  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter.^ 
The  religionist  believes  that  He  was  the  Son  of 
God,  on  the  same  authority  on  which  he  believes 
this  of  a piece  of  bread,  namely,  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  Of  Transubstantiation  Cardinal  New- 
man writes  : “ I did  not  believe  the  doctrine  till  I 
was  a Catholic.  I had  no  difficulty  in  believing  it 
as  soon  as  I believed  that  the  Catholic  Roman 
Church  was  the  oracle  of  God,  and  that  she  had 
declared  this  doctrine  to  be  part  of  the  original 
revelation.”  Of  course  not.  On  the  same  ground 
a man  would  have  “ no  difficulty  ” in  believing 
that  the  earth  is  a plane,  and  the  centre  of  the 
solar  system,  and  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  were  divinely 
sanctioned  and  blessed.  But  this  whole  position 
only  proves  the  depth  of  the  degradation  to  which 

' Tradition  says  that  the  personal  name  of  Barabbas  was  Jesus. 

“ .See  Chap.  VII.  anlc. 
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even  such  a man  as  John  Henry  Newman  sinks 
when  he  turns  away  from  Christianity  to  religion. 

But  what  is  the  answer  which  Holy  Scripture 
makes  to  the  challenge?  “ I give  you  to  under- 
stand,” says  the  Apostle  Paul,  “ that  no  man  can 
say  ‘Jesus  is  Lord,’  ” or  (still  more  literally),  No 
man  can  say  ‘ Lord  Jesus  ’ but  by  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
And  the  Lord  Himself  teaches  in  the  most  express 
terms  that  to  know  Him  as  Divine  betokens  a 
Divine  revelation  to  the  individual.^  Any  one 
who  owns  a copy  of  the  New  Testament  may 
know  the  Buddha  of  Christendom  ; the  spiritual 
Christian  alone  can  know  the  Christ  of  God. 
Therefore  it  is  that  such  a gulf  separates  the 
religion  of  Christendom  from  Christianity. 

But  the  religion  of  Christendom  has  changed 
all  that.  Instead  of  Lordship  we  have  “brother- 
hood,” and  instead  of  the  Divine  voice  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  we  have  the  voice 
of  the  Cliurch,  claiming  to  be  Divine.  That  voice 
finds  articulate  expression  by  the  lips  of  the  man 
who  pretends  to  be  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.  Here 
are  the  words  of  Pope  Leo  XI II.  He  is  referring 

’ See,  6W.  i’-r.,  Malt.  \vi.  17  ; John  vi.  45. 
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to  those  who  claim  to  be  Christians  while  re- 
pudiating what  he  calls  “ the  Church  ” : “ Let 
such  take  counsel  with  themselv^es  and  realise  that 
they  can  in  no  wise  be  counted  among  the  children 
of  God  unless  they  take  Christ  Jesus  as  their 
Brother,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Church  as 
their  mother.”  ^ 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  New  Testament 
plainly  proclaims  the  motherhood  of  the  historic 
Church ; but  in  the  one  and  only  passage  which 
teaches  it,  she  is  described  as  “ the  mother  of 
harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth.”  2 And  the 
doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  Jesus  belongs  to  the 
cult  of  the  Buddha  of  Christendom.  Holy  Scripture 
lends  no  sanction  to  it.  Salvation,  as  we  have  seen, 
depends  upon  owning  Him  as  Lord  ; and  the  man 
who,  setting  this  aside,  talks  of  “ taking  Jesus  as  his 
brother,”  be  he  Pope  or  peasant,  has  yet  to  learn 

Encyclical  Letter  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  June  29,  1896. 

Rev.  xvii.  5.  This  doctrine  of  the  motherhood  of  the  Church 
comes,  of  couise,  like  most  other  errors  in  Latin  theology,  from 
Augustine  of  Hippo,  and  to  him  the  Pope  refers  it.  Our  mother  is 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  Abraham’s  city  (Gal.  iv.  26,  Heb.  xi.  10,  16). 
The  Church  is  not  “ the  Bride  of  the  Lamb”  (Rev.  xxi.),  but  the 
body  of  Christ  a wholly  incompatible  relationship  (see  p.  160 
ante  Note  i). 
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the  rudiments  of  Christian  truth.’'  In  His  infinite 
erace  the  Son  of  God  is  “ not  ashamed  ” to  call  iis 
brethren  ; 2 but  the  response  of  every  heart  that 
crace  has  won  is  to  call  Idim  Lord.  We  have 
the  same  Father  and  the  same  God — for  even  such 
an  one  as  He  is  has  a God  ; but  in  the  very  words 
by  which  He  teaches  the  nearness  of  the  relation- 
ship, He  forbids  the  inference  which  the  unspiritual 
would  draw  from  it.  “ Go,”  He  said,  “ to  My 
brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I ascend  ” (not  unto 
our  Father  and  God,  but)  “ unto  My  Father  and 
your  Father,  and  My  God  and  your  God.”  3 

The  truth  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ  is  closely 
allied  with  that  great  characteristic  truth  of 
Christianity  which,  as  already  noticed,  was  so 
soon  lost  by  the  Church.  “ Let  all  the  house  of 
Israel  know  assuredly,”  the  Apostle  Peter  pro- 
claimed on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  “that  God  hath 
made  Him  both  Lord  and  Christ— this  Jesus  whom 
ye  crucified.”  4 Messiahship  was  immediately 

‘ I am  aware  of  course  that  a certain  sort  of  Ih'otestant  literature, 
and  notably  our  hymnology,  has  adopted  this  ; but  my  contention  is 
that  the  habits  of  thought  and  speech  of  seventeen  centuries  have 
accustomed  us  to  much  that  revolts  the  true  instincts  of  spiritual 
life.  =IIeb.  ii.  II. 

^ John  XX.  17. 


Acts  ii.  36,  RAb 
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connected  with  covenant ; Lordships  with  grace. 
The  Jew  knew  Him  first  as  Christ,  and  then  as 
Lord.  With  the  Gentile  the  moral  order  was 
reversed,  and  submitting  to  Him  first  as  Lord, 
he  came  to  know  Him  as  Christ.  Christ  was 
“ a minister  of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of 
God,  to  confirm  the  promises  made  unto  the 
fathers,  and  that  the  Gentiles  might  glorify  God 
for  His  mercy  P The  Jew  was  heir  to  “the 

promises  ” ; and  in  fulfilment  of  these  Christ 
became  “ a minister  of  the  circumcision  ” : the 
Gentiles,  being  “strangers  from  the  covenants  of 
promise,”  ^ are  absolutely  dependent  upon  mercy. 

“ Eighteenth  century  deism,”  says  Renan,  “ and 
a certain  kind  of  Protestantism,  have  accustomed 
us  to  think  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  faith 
only  as  a great  moralist,  a benefactor  of  mankind.” 
Precisely ; “ the  Buddha  of  Christendom.”  But 
Rationalism  is  only  one  of  “ the  three  R’s  ” by 
which  Christianity  is  undermined.  Romanism  and 
Revivalism,  in  their  various  developments  and 
phases,  though  so  entirely  opposed  to  Rationalism 
and  to  one  another,  tend  in  this  respect  to  produce 

' Rom.  XV.  8,  9 = Eph.  ii.  12. 
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similar  results.  Sentiment  is  a marked  charac- 
teristic of  both.  Even  in  human  relationships 
sentiment  is  a poor  thing,  and  in  the  spiritual 
sphere  it  is  easily  mistaken  for  faith.  There  is  a 
“ peace  in  believing,”  even  if  the  belief  be  mere 
credulity.  The  peace  of  God  “ passeth  all  under- 
standing ” ; but  it  has  its  human  counterfeit  which 
can  be  thoroughly  understood  — a peace,  for 
example,  like  that  which  Cardinal  Newman  found 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  described  in  his 
Apologia^  the  peace  of  one  who  gives  up  the 
life  of  faith  and  commits  himself  to  “the  Church,” 
who  shirks  the  discipline  of  the  pilgrim’s  path  by 
joining  a “ personally  conducted  ” expedition  to 
the  heavenly  city.  So  also  there  is  a peace 
which  springs  from  sentiment.  We  all  know  the 
woman  who  found  such  peace  from  the  sermon, 
and  when  pressed  for  an  explanation,  declared  it 
was  “ that  sweet  word  ‘ Mesopotamia.’  ” 

An  American  book  which  was  immensely 
popular  some  years  ago,  tells  of  a man  who 
spent  a holiday  in  charge  of  two  baby  nephews. 
One  of  his  experiences  is  his  being  made  to  sing 
a hopelessly  senseless  doggerel  to  comfort  his 
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charge  when  sick  or  sore.  His  bachelor  mind 
tried  in  vain  to  discover  how  such  drivel  could 
pacify  any  one.  But  a fuller  knowledge  of  child 
nature  would  have  solved  the  mystery.  For,  as  the 
story  discloses,  the  verses  in  question  were  a lullaby 
by  which  their  mother  soothed  them  to  sleep  in 
infancy.  The  words  in  themselves  were  nothing : 
the  comfort  they  brought  depended  entirely  on  the 
sentiment  attached  to  them.  And  on  the  same 
principle  it  is  that  “ children  of  a larger  growth  ” 
find  peace  in  “ that  sweet  word  ‘ Mesopotamia,’  ” or 
in  some  combination  of  words  as  little  fitted  to 
quiet  either  heart  or  conscience  in  view  of  the 
stern  facts  of  human  existence.  How  many  there 
are  who  live  and  die  with  a peace  which  rests 
altogether  upon  sentiment  connected  with  maw- 
kish, irreverent,  and  unchristian  hymns,’^  or  other 
literature  of  a kindred  type — a peace  which  the 
light  of  truth  would  dissipate  as  night- mists  are 
scattered  by  the  rising  sun  ! 

The  Christian’s  peace  does  not  depend  on 
ignoring  the  solemn  facts  of  life  and  death,  the 
stern  realities  of  human  sin  and  Divine  righteous- 


See  Appendix  IV.,  Note  XI. 
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ness,  nor  yet  on  sentiment  about  the  mythical 
Jesus  of  our  popular  hymnology — a “ sweet,  gentle 
Jesus  ” whom  men  can  fondle  and  patronise.  The 
disciple  whom  He  loved,  who  leaned  upon  His 
breast  at  the  supper,  was  given  to  see  Him  in  His 
glory,  and  here  are  the  words  in  which  he  describes 
the  vision  : “ His  countenance  was  as  the  sun 
shineth  in  his  strength.  And  when  I saw  Him  I 
fell  at  His  feet  as  one  dead.  And  He  laid  His 
right  hand  upon  me,  saying.  Fear  not  ; I am 
the  first  and  the  last,  and  the  Living  one  ; and 
I was  dead,  and  behold  I am  alive  for  ever- 
more, and  I have  the  keys  of  death  and  of 
hell."  I 

His  voice  once  shook  the  earth  ; and  the  sacred 
Word  declares  that  in  the  awful  future  He  will 
shake  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  heaven.  But 

I 

the  Christian  has  to  do  with  “ things  which  can- 
not be  shaken  " — “ the  precious  blood  of  Christ,” 
the  eternal  redemption  it  has  won,  and  life  in  a 
glorious  Saviour  and  Lord  who  has  the  keys  of 
death  and  of  hell — and  to  such  the  exhortation 
comes  : “ Let  us  have  grace  whereby  we  may  serve 

^ Rev.  i.  16-18,  R.\  . 
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God  acceptabl)',  with  reverence  and  t^odly  fear. 
For  our  God  is  a consuming  fire.”  ^ 

I am  well  aware  that  this  book  will  give  pain 
to  many,  and  offence  to  some,  whose  friendship  I 
greatly  value.  But  when  interests  so  momentous 
are  in  question,  considerations  of  that  kind  can 
have  no  place.  We  shall  be  told,  of  course,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  events  of  the  day  to  give 
cause  for  disquietude.  Such  is  the  answer  always 
made  whenever  a warning  voice  is  raised  against 
the  encroachments  of  either  of  the  two  great 
powers  from  which,  in  their  respective  spheres, 
England  has  most  to  fear — Russia  and  Rome. 
Those  powers  resemble  each  other  in  the  patient 
pertinacity  with  which  they  work  out  their  aims. 
Their  advance  is  like  that  of  a flowing  tide  upon  a 
level  shore. 

But  there  is  this  essential  difference.  Russian 
aggression  is  entirely  hostile,  and  works  from 
without  ; it  finds  no  encouragement  in  the  sym- 
pathies of  a single  Englishman.  But  Rome,  on 
the  other  hand,  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and 


' Heb.  xii.  26-29. 
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its  success  depends  on  the  hold  it  has  upon  human 
nature.  For  man  is  a religious  being  who  has 
apostatised  from  his  Creator ; and  therefore,  as 
urged  in  previous  chapters,  he  must  have  a religion, 
and  his  religion  always  gravitates  towards  supersti- 
tion and  evil.  If  the  history  of  Christendom  could 
be  effaced,  and  Christianity  restored,  to  its  pristine 
purity,  errors  akin  to  those  which  now  prevail 
would  soon  again  declare  themselves.  It  is  un- 
necessary therefore  to  suggest,  nor  do  I for  one 
believe,  that  the  movement  Romewards  which  is 
now  so  rife  in  the  English  Church  is  the  outcome 
of  a dehnite  Jesuit  plot  hatched  in  the  Vatican. 
It  is  the  result  of  influences  of  a general  character, 
far  deeper  and  more  subtle.  But  on  this  very 
account  the  danger  is  all  the  greater.  Those  who 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
instead  of  keeping  to  the  channel  marked  out  by 
the  Reformers,  are,  of  set  purpose,  so  diverting 
the  stream,  that  it  is  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  dead  sea  of  Rome  ; and  the  dividing  barrier 
is  becoming  so  perilously  slight  that  leakage  is 
inevitable,  and  some  adverse  influence  may  under- 
mine it  altogether. 
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The  reunion  of  Christendom  is  as  certain  as  the 
day  of  judgment ; it  will,  in  fact,  herald  the  great 
apostasy  which  is  to  precede  the  day  of  judginent. 
And  if  the  reunion  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  imminent,  it  is  because 
the  Pope  has  more  independence — I had  almost 
said  more  principle — than  the  men  who  at  this 
moment  govern  the  Church  of  England.  When 
the  Romanisers  appealed  to  the  Pope  to  recognise 
Anglican  orders,  a favourable  response  to  that 
appeal  would  have  gone  far  to  precipitate  the 
crisis.  But  in  his  Bull  of  September,  1896,  the 
Pope  pitilessly  exposed  the  duplicity  and  igno- 
rance of  the  conspirators.  “ A new  rite  ” (he 
declared)  “ was  publicly  introduced  under  Edward 
VI.  ; the  true  Sacrament  of  Orders,  as  introduced 
by  Christ,  lapsed,  and  with  it  the  hierarchical 
succession.” 

In  a word,  while  the.se  sham  “ Catholic  priests” 
affect  to  ignore  the  Reformation,  the  Pope  of 
Rome  insists  upon  the  vital  importance  of  the 
Reformation,  and  finds  in  it  a sufficient  reason  for 
denying  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders.  “ They 
have  persuaded  themselves,”  Cardinal  V^aughan 
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writes,  “ that  their  clergy  are  really  sacerdotal  ; 
that  they  possess  sacrificing  powers,  and  that  they 
hold  direct  continuity  from  the  old  Catholic 
Church  of  England  as  founded  by  St.  Augustine.” 
A “ strange  and  almost  incomprehensible  belief,” 
he  very  naturally  calls  it ; for  a main  object  with 
the  Reformers  was  to  break  that  “ continuity,”  and 
to  establish  the  national  Church  upon  a basis  only 
and  altogether  Divine.^ 

We  are  told  that  the  conspirators  are  an  insig- 
nificant minority,  and  that  they  have  in  no  way 
compromised  the  Church  of  England.  But  this 
plea  is  as  disingenuous  as  was  the  appeal  of  the 
conspirators  themselves.  Did  the  English  hier- 

^ See  pp.  117-121,  a7ite.  The  above  words  are  quoted  from  a 
letter  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  warning  the  Spanish 
bishops  against  being  deceived  by  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Church 
Union  conspiracy.  It  is  given  in  the  1 tnies  of  November 
29,  1894.  In  that  letter  Cardinal  Vaughan  uses  the  following 
striking  and  ominous  words  : “T.his  movement  is  widely  extended, 
so  much  so  that  a multitude  of  the  better  educated  and  most 
zealous  of  the  Anglican  clergy  and  laity  teach  Catholic  doctiines 
almost  in  their  totality,  so  that  they  only  want  the  key— the  office 
and  authority  of  St.  Peter— to  close  the  arch.  . . . Some  even  go 
so  far  as  to  boldly  communicate  in  Catholic  churches  abroad,  while 
others  actually  want  to  say  Mass  at  our  altars  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, as  though  they  were  really  priests  and  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church.”  In  other  words,  these  men  are  Romanists,  though  not 
Papists. 
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archy  repudiate  their  action  ? Did  they  seize  an 
opportunity  so  apt  as  that  which  the  Papal  Bull 
afforded  them  to  reaffirm  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  ? Did  they  even  remain  passive  and 
silent  ? On  the  contrary,  in  their  “ letter  ” of 
February  19,  1897,  in  answer  to  the  Papal  Bull, 
the  English  archbishops  openly  took  sides  with 
the  conspirators  in  ignoring  the  Reformation. 
Their  letter  was  an  implied  appeal  to  their 
“venerable  brother.  Pope  Leo  XIII.,”  to  acknow- 
ledge that  PXiglish  clergymen  are  not  Christian 
ministers,  but  sacrificing  priests,  and  therefore 
stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  priests  of 
Rome.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  another 
“ revolt  of  the  laity  ” should  be  in  progress  ? And 
while  in  the  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
laity  found  leaders  among  the  bishops,  there  is 
not  so  much  as  one  member  of  the  episcopal 
bench  to-day,  who  has  stood  forward  publicly  to 
champion  the  truths  of  the  Reformation,  and  to 
protest  against  the  Romish  conception  of  “ the 
Church,”  which  underlies  the  agitation  of  the 
Ritualists  and  the  apologia  of  the  archbishops.^ 

' Since  wriling  the  above  I have  been  reminded  that  there  was 
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If  the  Romish  view  of  the  Church  be  the  true 
one,  as  these  ecclesiastics  assume,  the  Pope  is  in 
the  right,  and  they  are  entirely  in  the  wrong.  If 
the  Reformers’  view  be  just,  they  are  all  in  the 
wrong  together.  And  this  is  the  vital  question  in 
the  present  controversies  : not  the  pretensions  of 
the  Pope— that  element  is  merely  incidental — but 
the  pretensions  of  “ the  Church,”  ^ To  vindicate 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  in  this  regard  is 
one  main  object  of  these  pages. 

But  that  is  not  their  only  object.  There  are 
multitudes  of  thoughtful  people  who,  knowing 
nothing  of  these  distinctions,  and  misreading  the 
history  of  Christendom,  confound  the  religion 
which  calls  itself  Christian  with  the  Divine  reve- 
lation of  Christianity  ; and  rightly  rejecting  that 
religion,  they  turn  away  from  Christianity  itself. 
Such  men  need  to  be  reminded  that  there  are  vast 
numbers  of  Christians  who  revolt,  as  they  do, 
against  the  religion  of  Christendom,  but  whose 
faith  in  Christ  is  on  that  very  account  all  the  more 
intelligent  and  enthusiastic. 

In  the  days  of  Pagan  Rome,  the  Church  was 

' See  Chaps.  VH.  and  VIII.  ante,  and  Appendix  I\’.,  Note  III. 
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entirely  on  the  side  of  the  martyrs.  In  the  days 
of  Papal  Rome  the  martyrs  were  the  victims  of 
“the  Church”  in  its  apostasy.  Herein  England 
Wycliffe  and  Tyndale,  and  the  reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  were  the  proscribed  antagonists 
of  the  religion  of  Christendom.  The  struggle  for 
the  truth,  and  for  those  liberties  which  we  owe  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  truth,  was  waged  by  men 
who  dared  to  stand  out  against  “ the  Church,” 
denouncing  its  errors  and  superstitions,  and  defy- 
ing its  power.  Their  attitude  towards  human 
religion  was  that  of  scepticism.  But  enlightened 
scepticism  is  merely  a means  to  an  end.  As  Mill 
observes,  it  is  not  a permanent  resting-place  for 
human  reason.  When  men  turn  it  into  a cult 
it  becomes  a mere  cloak  for  self-will,  if  not  for 
immorality. 

The  position  maintained  by  the  martyrs  was 
no  mere  negation  of  the  false ; it  was  a testi- 
mony to  the  true.  The  Christian  converts  of 

early  days  turned  from  idols  to  “ serve  the 
living  and  true  God.”  The  martyrs  of  later  days 
turned  from  “ the  Church  ” that  they  might  be 
loyal  to  Christ.  So  it  must  ever  be.  There  can 
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be  no  true  loyalty  to  the  king  without  denouncing 
the  ]:>retender.  Loyalty  to  Christ  implies  the 
repudiation  of  what  is  false  to  Christ.  Christen- 
dom being  what  it  is,  every  true  Christian  is,  of 
necessity  and  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  a 
Protestant. 
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APPENDIX  I 

CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM  AND  BAPTISMAL 
REGENERATION 

All  Christians  recognise  that  baptism  is — in  the 
true,  as  distinguished  from  the  superstitious  sense 
of  the  word — a sacrament ; that  is,  it  is  an  out- 
ward symbol  to  represent  a spiritual  truth.  But 
most  even  of  those  who  reject  that  root  error  of  the 
apostasy,  baptismal  regeneration,  cling  to  the 
belief  that  the  truth  which  the  rite  symbolises 
is  the  new  birth. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  amazing  vagaries  of 
religious  thought.  P'or,  as  already  noticed. 
Scripture  in  the  plainest  possible  way  connects 
baptism  with  death  ; and  there  is  not  one  solitary 
passage  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  regeneration  or  birth  ; not  one  which  con- 
nects it  in  any  way  with  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  the  communication  of  spiritual  life. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  there  are  two  passages  in 
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which,  though  not  expressly  mentioned,  it  is 
clearly  referred  to,  which  negative  this  statement. 

I allude  of  course  to  John  iii.  and  Titus  iii.  With 
these  passages  therefore  1 now  propose  to  deal. 

The  occasion  of  the  Nicodemus  sermon  was  the 
first  Passover  of  the  Lord’s  ministry.  The  fame  of 
His  miracles  was  abroad,  and  many  were  led 
thereby  to  “ believe  in  His  name.”  They  were 
miracle-made  disciples.  Theirs  was  a political 
faith,  for  the  hope  of  a Messiah  was  part  of  the 
politics  of  every  Jew.  Nicodemus,  however,  seems 
to  have  had  deeper  aspirations,  which  led  him  to 
seek  out  the  Lord,  albeit  he  came  to  Him  in  secret. 
The  multitude  thought  only  of  a greater  Judas 
Maccabaeus ; Nicodemus  hailed  him  as  a God- 
sent  teacher.  He  was  as  much  in  advance  of  the 
sensual  crowd  as  is  the  Pharisee  of  our  own  day, 
but  he  was  just  as  far  from  the  Kingdom.  There- 
fore he  was  “ answered  ” at  the  very  threshold  by 
the  overwhelming  announcement,  “ Except  a man 
be  born  anew  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.” 
The  retort  of  Nicodemus  was  not  the  expression 
of  ignorant  coarseness.  Coming  from  such  a man, 
it  betokens  rather  his  impatience  at  being  met  by 
what  may  have  seemed  to  him  an  enigmatical 
subtlety.  Possibly  it  was  a weariness  of  such 
subtleties,  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Rabbis,  which 
brought  him  to  the  Saviour.  But  his  question 
only  brought  out  the  still  more  explicit  statement, 
“ Except  a man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

Now,  first  it  is  essential  to  notice  that  this  is  not 
a tivofold  birth  (of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit),  but 
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emphatically  one — a birth  of  water-ancl-Spirit,  in 
contrast  with  the  birth  which  is  of  flesh.  This  is 
not  obvious  in  a translation  ; but  in  the  original 
it  is  unmistakeable.  It  is  a birth  vSctroi-  kuI 
Ih-aVutroc.  And  the  context  emphasises  it,  for  in 
the  very  next  sentence;  and  again  in  verse  8,  the 
water  is  omitted  altogether,  and  the  new  man  is 
spoken  of  merely  as  “born  of  the  Spirit.”  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  whatever  the  water  signifies 
it  must  be  implied  in  the  words  “ born  of  the 
Spirit,”  and  every  one  who  has  been  “ born  anew  ” 
has  been  “ born  of  water  and  the  Spirit.” 

Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  the  doctrine  here 
implied  ought  to  have  been  known  to  Nicodemus  ; 
for  the  Lord  rebuked  his  ignorance  of  it.  But 
what  is  called  “ Christian  baptism  ” had  not  yet 
been  instituted.  Even  “the  Twelve”  knew  nothing 
of  it:  how  then  could  Nicodemus  have  known  of 
it  ? The  only  baptism  then  known  was  that  of  the 
Baptist,  and  that  baptism  was  expressly  contrasted 
with  the  Spirit’s  work  (Matt.  iii.  ii).  It  was  a 
public  confession  of  failure  and  sin,  preparator}' 
to  receiving  a coming  Messiah.  But  “ Christian 
baptism  ” was  a public  confession  of  faith  in  a 
Christ  already  come  and  gone  back  to  heaven,  and 
a public  submission  to  the  Lordship  of  Cdirist  on 
the  part  of  those  who  professed  to  have  been 
already  “born  of  the  Spirit.”^  That  is  to  say, 
baptism  followed  the  new  birth. 

’ Acts  xix.  1-6  gives  in  a marked  way  the  contrast  between  the 
two  baptisms.  The  disciples  then  were  re  baptized,  not  to  make 
them  Christians,  Init  because  they  were  Christians.  And  the 
coming  upon  them  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  there  mentioned,  had 
reference  expressly  to  the  exercise  of  Pentecostal  gifts. 
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When  Cornelius  and  his  household  were  brought 
in,  the  question  was  not  “ Why  should  not  baptized 
persons  receive  the  Spirit  ? ” but  “ Can  any  man 
forbid  water  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  who 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we  ? ” 
Their  baptism  was  not  the  completion  of  the  new 
birth,  but  the  recognition  that  they  were  already 
born  of  water  and  the  Spirit. 

But  all  this  is  negative.  The  water  of  John  iii. 
does  7iot  refer  to  baptism  ; the  question  remains. 
What  is  its  true  symbolism  ? 

Here  we  must  keep  prominently  in  view  that 
the  truth  involved  ought  to  have  been  known  to 
Nicodemus.  “Art  thou  the  teacher  of  Israel,  and 
knowest  not  these  things  ! ” the  Lord  exclaimed  in 
indignant  wonder  at  his  ignorance.  Therefore  in 
speaking  of  the  new  birth  by  water  and  the  Spirit 
the  Lord  referred  to  some  distinctive  truth  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which  ought  to  have 


been  familiar  to  a Rabbi  of  the  Sanhedrin. 

Before  we  turn  to  the  Old  Testament,  it  is 
important  to  inquire  whether  any  further  light 
can  be  obtained  from  the  New.  The  second 
passage  already  mentioned  at  once  suggests  itself; 
“According  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us,  through 
the  washing  of  regeneration  and  lenewing  of  the 

Holy  Ghost”  (Titus  iii.  5). 

Each  of  the  prominent  words  here  used  occurs 
but  once  again  in  the  New  Testament:  “renew- 
ing” in  Rom.  xii.  2 ; “regeneration  in  Matt.  xix. 

28  ; and  “ washing  ” in  Lph.  v.  26. 

The  word  rendered  “washing”  is  a noun,  not  a 
verb.  This  loutron  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  the 
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washing,  but  the  vessel  which  contains  the  water. 
Certain  expositors  of  course  wish  to  read  it  “ font  ” 
or  “laver”  ; but  this  is  a false  exegesis.  The  New 
Testament  is  written  in  the  language  of  the 
SeptLiagint  version  of  the  Old  ; and  we  turn  to 
that  authority  to  settle  for  us  the  meaning  of  any 
doubtful  term.  And  for  this  purpose  the  Apocry- 
phal books  are  sometimes  as  useful  as  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Now,  loutro7i  is  not  the  rendering  for 
“laver”  in  the  Greek  version.  The  LXX  use  it 
twice ; namely  in  Cant.  iv.  2 (where  it  is  the 
washing  place  for  sheep)  ; and  in  liicclesiasticus 
xxxi.  25,  where  the  Son  of  Sirach  writes  : “ He  that 
washeth  himself  after  the  touching  of  a dead  body, 
if  he  touch  it  again  what  avails  his  louU'on  ? ” 

This  last  passage  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance here,  and  gives  us  the  clew  we  are  in 
search  of.  The  reference  is  to  one  of  the  principal 
ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual — a type,  moreover, 
which  fills  a large  place  in  New  Testament  doctrine 
— especially  in  Hebrews — namely,  the  great  sin- 
offering  as  connected  with  “ the  water  of 
purification”  (Numb.  xix.). 

In  Titus  iii.  5,  as  in  John  iii.  5,  a false  exegesis 
depends  on  separating  the  words  in  a way  that 
the  original  will  not  permit.  The  absence  of  both 
preposition  and  article  before  “ renewing,”  requires 
that  the  words  shall  be  construed  together : — 
“the  loiitro7i  oi  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.”  The  reference  here  is  not  to  a 
mystical  rite  established  in  after  times  by  the 
Church  in  its  decadence,  but  to  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  types  of  the  divinely  ordered  Hebrew 
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relig'ion.  The  great  sin-offering  of  Numbers  xix. 
was  burned  outside  the  camp,  and  water  which 
had  flowed  over  the  ashes  had  cleansing  efficacy. 

But  does  Scripture  connect  this  type  with  the 
Spirit’s  work  ? First  let  us  note  that  in  Matt, 
xix.  28 — the  only  other  passage  where  the  word 
“regeneration”^  is  used — it  refers  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Kingdom  blessings  to  Israel,  the  epoch 
described  in  Acts  iii.  21  as  “the  times  of  the 
restoration  of  all  things,  which  God  hath  spoken 
by  the  mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets.”  With 
this  clew  to  guide  us,  we  turn  to  one  of  the  most 
definite  of  these  prophecies,  Ezek.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii. 
We  there  read  : “ I will  take  you  from  among  the 
heathen,  and  gather  you  out  of  all  countries,  and 
will  bring  you  into  your  own  land.  TJmi  will  I 
sprinkle  elean  water  upon  you.  ...  A new  heart 
also  will  I give  you.  . . . And  / will  put  viy  Spirit 
within  you."  Then  follows  the  vision  of  the  valley 
full  of  dry  bones.  The  prophet  is  commanded  to 
say,  “ Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Come  from  the 
four  winds,  O breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain, 
that  they  may  live.”  And  once  again  the  words 
are  repeated,  “ I shall  put  my  Spirit  in  you,  and 
ye  shall  live.” 

Here  then  is  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the 
prophecies  of  that  great  revival  which  the  Lord’s 
own  lips  have  described  as  the  “regeneration” — 
a prophecy  to  which  the  Jew  clung  with  special 
earnestness,  a prophecy  ignorance  of  which  in  a 

' The  words  are,  “ In  the  regcneraiion,  when  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Ilis  "lory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve 
thrones.” 
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Rabbi  of  tlie  Sanhedrin  was  as  disgraceful  as  if 
an  English  theologian  knew  nothing  of  the  Nico- 
demus  sermon  ! And  it  was  the  great  truth  of 
this  prophecy — salvation  through  the  sin-offering 
in  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  the  Lord 
enforced  in  His  words  to  Xicodemus,  and  which 
the  x^postle  emphasised  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 
Thus  only  could  the  sinner  enter  the  kingdom. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  whatever  the  water  typi- 
fied in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  and  Numb,  xix.,  it  symbolised 
also  in  John  iii.  How  could  the  defiled  Israelite 
gain  access  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  great  sin-offering 
for  purification?  Water  Mvhich  had  flowed  over 
the  ashes  of  the  sacrifice  was  sprinkled  upon  him. 
We  know  what  the  sacrifice  typified,  what  did  the 
water  typify?  What  is  the  means  by  which  the 
defiled  sinner  is  brought  into  contact,  as  it  were, 
with  the  great  sin-offering  of  Calvary  ? B}"  “ the 

word  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.”  And  so  we  find 
in  the  only  other  passage  where  the  word  loutron 
occurs,  the  cleansing  is  “ by  the  loutron  of  water  in 
the  word"  (Eph.  v.  26). 


' In  the  Hebrew  of  Numb.  xix.  17,  it  is  “ livint^  water,”  i.e.^ 
water  from  a fountain^  which  is  the  word  used  in  Zech.  xiii.  l,  a 
prophecy  relating  to  precisely  the  same  period  as  Ezek.  xxxvi.  and 
Acts  iii.  The  paganism  of  our  theology  has  made  this  a fountain 
of  blood,  but  such  a thought  is  not  more  revolting  in  itself  than  it  is 
abhorrent  to  the  theology  of  Scripture.  The  error  was  of  course 
confirmed  by  the  popular  reading  of  Rev.  i.  5 (“washed”  for  loosed), 
rejected  by  all  critics,  and  corrected  in  R.V.  And  this  reacted  upon 
Rev.  vii.  14.  The  washed  rol)es  are  the  righteousnesses  of  saints 
(xix.  8,  R.V.).  Rut  “all  our  )dghteoitsnesses  arc  as  filthy  rags” 
(Is.  Ixiv.  6).  And  so  to  the  words  “they  washed  their  robes”  (a 
figure  well  known  in  Scripture,  see  Eccles.  ix.  8)  is  added,  “and 
they  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.”  God's  accep- 
tance of  even  the  very  best  that  man  can  do  depends  altogether 
upon  redemption. 
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Baptism  is  a public  act  performed  by  man,  for 
which  man  can  fix  the  day  and  hour.  The  new 
birth  of  water  and  the  Spirit  is  altogether  the  work 
of  God  ; and  as  our  Lord  so  expressly  declares,  no 
man  can  forecast,  no  man  can  command  it.  “ The 
Spirit  breathes  where  He  wills,  and  thou  hearest 
His  voice,  but  knowest  not  whence  He  cometh  and 
whither  He  goeth  ; so  is  every  one  that  is  born  oj 
the  Spirit!'  It  was  presumably  the  obvious  re- 
ference to  Ezekiel  which  led  our  translators  to 
render  Trvsvjna  by  wind.  Of  course  it  may  have 
that  meaning;  just  as  in  English,  “spirit”  may 
mean  aleohol.  But  the  word  irvSijjia  occurs  370 
times  in  the  New  Testament  (23  times  in  John), 
and  yet  nowhere  else  is  it  translated  ivind. 

But  the  need  of  all  this  discussion  depends 
solely  on  the  necessity  of  clearing  away  the 
accumulations  of  error  and  prejudice  which 
obscure  and  distort  the  teaching  of  the  passage. 
In  added  words  the  Lord  Himself  has  made  His 
meaning  unequivocally  clear.  In  the  ninth  verse 
Nicodemus  repeats  as  a humbled  seeker  after 
truth,  the  question  which  he  has  previously  raised 
(verse  4)  in  petulant  unbelief,  “ How  can  a man  be 
born  anew  ? ” And  now  the  answer  is  vouchsafed 
to  him  ; “ As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted 
up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life.”  The  new  birth  is 
not  the  result  of  a mystical  human  rite,  but  of 
faith  in  Christ — not  as  a teacher  or  an  example, 
but  as  the  antitype  of  the  great  sin-offering  ; as 
“lifted  up,”  that  is,  as  crucified  (comp.  chap.  viii. 
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28,  and  xii.  32).  And  as  other  scriptures  tell  us, 
“ Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 

ord  of  God.”  “ We  are  born  again  by  the 
living  and  eternally  abiding  word  of  God  ” 
(i  Pet.  i.  23). 

Every  one  who  sanctions  the  baneful  delusion 
that  the  water  of  John  iii.  refers  to  baptism,  serves 
as  a decoy  not  only  for  the  advocates  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  but  also  for  those  who  preach  salvation 
apart  from  the  great  sacrifice  of  Calvar}\ 

In  this  matter  Christendom  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  Scripture.  Christendom  teaches  that  baptism 
symbolises  birth.  Holy  Scripture  declares  that  it 
symbolises  death.  Christendom  teaches  that  it  is 
the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh.  Holy 
Scripture  declares  it  is  “ not  the  putting  away  of 
the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a good 
conscience  toward  God.”  x^nd  in  the  same  passage 
(i  Pet.  iii.  21)  the  Apostle  enforces  the  symbolism 
of  death,  by  declaring  that  baptism  is  the  antitype 
of  the  P'lood.  The  water  which  overwhelmed  the 
world  bore  up  the  ark.  Noah  was  thus  saved 
from  death  bv  death  ; as  is  the  sinner  who  on 
believing  in  Christ  becomes  one  with  Him  in  death. 
But  if  it  be  a question  of  the  new  birth  “we  are 
born  again  BY  THE  WORD  OF  GOD  ” (i  Pet.  i.  23). 

The  word  “baptism”  occurs  22  times,  and  the 
verb  “ baptize  ” 77  times,  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  this  statement  might  leave  a false  impression 
as  to  the  prominence  given  it  in  the  doctrinal 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  Of  these  99  occur- 
rences, 55  are  in  the  Gospel  narratives,  and  27  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  rest  onh'  arc  in 
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the  Epistles,  and  in  07tly  nine  passages.  Of  these, 
one  (i  Cor.  x.  2)  relates  to  the  Israelites  being 
“baptized  unto  Moses,”  another  (i  Cor.  xii.  13) 
to  the  Spirit’s  baptism;  and  a third  (i  Cor.  xv.  29) 
to  “ baptism  for  the  dead.” 

But  a further  analysis  will  show  results  still 
more  startling.  In  i Cor.  i.  13-17,  not  only  is 
the  mention  of  baptism  not  doctrinal,  but  the 
Apostle  there  thanks  God  that  he  himself  had  not 
baptized,  and  declares  that  Christ  had  not  sent 
him  to  baptize.  Could  he  have  possibly  used  such 
language  if  he  had  been  acting  under  the  commis- 
sion of  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  or  if  baptism  held  the 
place  which  Christendom  has  given  it  ? 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  theology  of  the 
Epistles  there  are  but  five  passages  where  baptism 
is  docU'inally  mentioned.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

“ Are  ye  ignorant  that  all  we  who  were 
baptized  unto  ^ Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  unto 
His  death?  We  were  buried  therefore  with 
Him  through  baptism  unto  death  ” (Rom.  vi. 
3,  4).  “ For  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized 
unto  Christ  did  put  on  Christ  ” (Gal.  iii.  27). 
“One  Eord,  one  faith,  one  baptism”  (Eph.  iv.  5). 
“Buried  with  Him  in  baptism”  (Col.  ii.  12). 
“Which  also  {i.e.,  Noah’s  flood)  in  the  antitype 
doth  now  save  you,  even  baptism,  not  the  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  interrogation 
of  a good  conscience  toward  God,  through  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ”  (i  Pet.  iii.  21). 

The  words  of  i Cor.  vi.  1 1 have  been  adapted 
bv  both  translators  and  revisers  to  suit  the  popular 
' h'(,’ — compare  l Cor.  x.  2. 
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reference  of  them  to  baptism.  Ikit  tlie  margin  of 
R.V.  gives  what  the  Apostle  actually  wrote.  He 
specifies  sinners  of  the  worst  type,  and  adds  : “And 
such  were  some  of  you  ; but  ye  washed  yourselves 
(aTrE/Xouo-afrOcj,  but  ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye  were 
justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
in  the  Spirit  of  our  God.”  Now,  the  “ washing  ” is 
a figure  ; sanctification  and  justification  are  facts  : 
what,  then,  does  the  figure  denote?  The  typology 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual  will  supply  the  answer. 
Washing  with  water  always  means  practicaL 
cleansing.^  Ignorance  of  this  has  had  baneful 
effects  on  Christian  doctrine,  tending,  as  it  does, 
to  make  the  great  Atonement  seem  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  practical  purity  of  life.  The  Apostle’s 
meaning  is  thus  clear:  “You  turned  from  your 
sins,  you  were  sanctified,  you  were  justified.” 

And  this  will  enable  us  to  understand  Acts  xxii. 
16  (the  only  other  passage  where  the  same  expres- 
sion occurs).  The  Apostle  records  the  words  which 
Ananias  addressed  to  him  at  his  conversion  : “ Arise 
and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  To  suppose  that,  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  definite  teaching  about 
baptism,  the  xApostle  in  this  didactic  and  incidental 
way  intended  to  teach  that  it  was  a purging  from 
sin,  is  too  wild  for  discussion.  His  meaning  again 
is  clear  : “ Arise  and  be  baptized,  and  turn  away 
from  your  evil  courses,  calling  on  His  name.” 

’ Such  is  ils  meaning,  cx.  in  Ileb.  x.  22.  It  is  a reference 
to  the  ritual  of  Numb.  \ix.  The  Israelite  w as  cleansed  by  being 
sprinkled  w/ith  the  w'ater  which  had  flowed  over  the  ashes  of  the 
great  sin-offering,  and  then  by  bathing  himself  in  water. 
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This  note  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  Matt,  xxviii.  19.^  But  the  questions 
to  which  the  passage  gives  rise  are  much  too  large 
to  allow  of  their  being  adequately  discussed  here. 
The  fact  that  the  commission  there  recorded  re- 
mained a dead  letter  is  wrongly  used  to  discredit 
the  authenticity  of  the  words.  That  the  commis- 
sion was  not  acted  on  by  the  Apostles  is  clear  to 
every  student  of  the  Acts.^  It  directed  them  to 
go  out  and  make  disciples  of  the  Gentiles,  whereas 
they  preached  to  the  Jews  only.  A special  vision 
was  needed  to  lead  Peter  to  visit  the  house  of 
Cornelius ; and  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  declared 
emphatically,  “He  sent  me  not  to  baptize!'  At  the 
Council  of  Acts  xv.,  no  one  of  the  inspired  apostles 
was  led  to  refer  to  this  commission,  and  there  is  no 
mention  in  Acts  of  any  case  of  baptism  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity. 

All  this  is  urged  as  proof  that  the  passage  is  an 
interpolation.  But  here  the  answer  is  obvious  that, 
were  this  so,  the  passage  would  have  been  so 
framed  as  to  avoid  such  a criticism.  The  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  essentially 
prophetic  character  of  the  first  Gospel,  and  the 
well-known  distinction  between  ultimate  and  in- 
termediate fulfilment.  If  this  distinction  be  over- 
looked, many  a page  of  Holy  Scripture  must  be 
rejected  on  the  same  ground.  Regarded  as  a 

^ I do  not  cite  Mark  xvi.  16,  because,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
last  twelve  verses  of  the  second  Gospel  are  of  doubtful  authenticity  ; 
and  though  Dean  Burgon’s  treatise  in  defence  of  them  gives  proof 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  that  controversy,  more  than  this  can 
scarcely  be  claimed  for  it. 

-■  See  “The  Silence  of  God,”  Appendix,  Note  III. 
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prophecy,  the  commission  belongs  to  the  day, 
still  future,  when  “ the  Lord  shall  be  king  over  all 
the  earth,”  and  “ all  peoples,  nations,  and  languages 
shall  serve  Him.”  And  when  that  day  comes,  the 
question  will  not  be  of  individual  faith  in  an  absent 
and  rejected  Saviour  and  Lord,  but  of  national 
submission  to  Divine  sovereignty,  openly  declared 
and  enforced  on  earth.  And  baptism  will  become 
“ the  outward  and  visible  sign  ” of  that  submission. 
The  intelligent  Bible  student  will  here  turn  at  once 
to  passages  like  Daniel  vii.  13,  14,  Zechariah  xiv., 
and  the  many  “ kingdom  ” Psalms  (such  as  xcvi. 
to  c.).  And  now  we  can  understand  still  more  fully 
why  it  should  be  at  the  close  of  Matthew’s  Gospel 
that  this  commission  is  recorded,  and  why  it  is  to  the 
Gentile  tuitions  that  the  messengers  are  sent  forth 
blessing  to  Israel  being  assumed.  The  reason  is 
simple  and  clear,  namely,  that  prophetically  the 
commission  belongs  to  the  age  when  the  Church 
of  this  dispensation  shall  have  passed  to  heaven 
(i  Thess.  iv.  16,  17),  and  when  the  true  remnant 
of  Israel — the  “all  Israel”  of  Romans  xi.  26  (see 
ix.  6,  27),  typified  by  the  “ five  hundred  brethren  ” 
who  gathered  round  the  Lord  upon  the  mountain 
— shall  be  the  missionaries  to  the  world. 

' It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  was  the  appearing  mentioned 
in  I Cor.  xv.  6.  If  not,  then  this,  the  most  important  event  of  the 
“ forty  days,”  is  unnoticed  in  the  Gospels — an  incredible  supposi- 
tion. I may  here  remark  that  the  English  reader  is  apt  to  be  misled 
by  the  “then”  and  the  “ theys  ” of  Matt,  xxviii.  l6,  17.  These 
words,  which  seem  so  emphatically  to  limit  the  appearing  to  the 
Eleven,  are  in  fact  not  in  the  Greek  at  all.  “ Then  ” is  “ the  oe 
resumptive,”  often  untranslatable,  sometimes  (as  in  verse  i)  left 
untranslated.  It  here  marks  that  verse  16  is  not  a continuation  of  a 
consecutive  narrative,  but  the  record  of  a special  event,  and  the 
pronouns  are  merelv  implied  in  the  verbs  used.  The  Eleven  are 
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May  I add  that  any  one  of  “the  five  hundred” 
could  have  framed  a narrative  of  all  the  ajjpearings 
of  the  “ forty  days  ”?  The  omission  of  such  a record 
in  Matthew  is  not  to  be  explained  by  ignorant 
talk  about  “ fragmentary  materials,”  &c.  As  I have 
said  elsewhere,*  those  who  {)rofess  to  account  for 
the  Bible  on  natural  principles  can  give  no  expla- 
nation of  the  omissions  of  Scripture.  The  first 
Gospel  ignores  the  Lord’s  appearances  in  Jeru- 
salem for  the  same  reason  that  it  ignores  Jerusalem 
altogther,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  ignore  it,  in 
the  record  of  the  Lord’s  ministry  from  first  to  last. 

The  purpose  of  the  four  Gospels  in  the  Divine 
scheme  of  revelation  is  to  present  Christ  in  different 
aspects  of  His  Person  and  work,  as  Israel’s  Messiah, 
Jehovah’s  Servant,  Son  of  Man,  and  Son  of  God. 
It  is  with  the  first  that  we  have  here  to  do.  Galilee 
was  prophetically  and  dispensationally  connected 
with  the  godly  remnant,  which,  in  the.  apostasy  of 
the  nation,  was  divinely  regarded  as  the  true  Israel. 
Therefore  it  is  that  to  the  Lord’s  ministry  in  Galilee 
such  prominence  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Gospel. 
According  to  Mattheiv^  the  last  words  spoken  to 
the  Eleven  before  the  agony  in  Gethsemane  were 
that  after  He  was  risen  again  He  would  go  before 
them  into  Galilee  (Matt.  xxvi.  32).  And  the  first 
message  sent  to  His  “brethren”  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, first  by  the  mouth  of  the  angel  who  appeared 
to  the  women  at  the  sepulchre,  and  afterwards  b)' 

expressly  mentioned,  no  doubt,  because  every  one  knew  that  the 
“five  hundred  brethren”  were  there,  and  the  Lord’s  command  to 
the  apostles  to  remain  in  Jerusalem  might  have  cast  a doubt  upon 
the  fact  that  they  were  pre.sent. 

' “The  Silence  of  God,”  pp.  ^o,  51. 
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His  own  lips,  was  that  Pie  would  meet  them  in 
Galilee  (Matt,  xxviii.  7,  10). 

What,  then,  was  needed  to  complete  the  book  ? 
But  for  the  guiding  and  restraining  Spirit  of  God, 
the  Apostle  would  doubtless  have  given  a record  of 
the  events  of  those  forty  days.  From  a practical 
and  common  sense  point  of  view,  it  is  idle  to  talk 
here  of  “ fragmentary  materials.”  Any  one  of  the 
disciples  could  have  compiled  such  a narrative, 
but  it  would  have  been  wholly  foreign  to  the  scope 
and  purpo.se  of  the  first  Gospel.  As  it  is  the  Galilee 
ministry  which  is  the  burden  of  it,  all  that  remains 
is  to  record  how,  in  the  scene  of  that  ministry,  the 
Lord  gathered  His  disciples  round  Him,  and  gave 
them  the  pregnant  and  prophetic  words  with  which 
that  Gospel  closes. 
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ROMISH  RROPAGANDISM 

A FEW  }^ears  ago  I received  a letter  from  a 
gentleman  living  near  London,  expressing  solici- 
tude for  m}'  spiritual  welfare,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  see  me  within  the  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Though  the  writer  w'as  a stranger  to  me,  the 
tone  in  w’hich  he  wu'ote  w^as  such  that  I w'as  careful 
to  reply  in  terms  befitting  the  courtesy  and  grace 
wdiich  marked  his  letter.  My  acknowdedgment 
drew"  from  him  a rejoinder  of  several  sheets,  in 
wdiich,  still  more  urgently,  he  pressed  his  appeal. 
In  answ-er  to  this  I w'rote  in  terms  wdiich  I sup- 
posed would  be  deemed  final,  and  enclosed  a copy 
of  one  of  my  books  {The  Gospel  and  its  Ministry), 
to  w"hich  I referred  as  proof  that  I alread)^ 
possessed  in  Christ  every  blessing  wdiich  he 
imagined  the  Church  could  give;  and,  moreover, 
that  I was,  from  his  point  of  view",  a hopeless 
heretic.  My  surprise  therefore  w"as  great  at 
receiving  again  a prompt  reply  at  considerable 
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length,  assuring  me  of  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
had  read  my  book,  and  of  the  increasing  desire 
he  felt  that  I should  be  in  my  right  place,  namely, 
within  “ the  Church.” 

My  kind  and  courteous,  though  unknown,  friend, 
never  failed  promptly  to  renew  his  appeals  to  me, 
whenever,  by  replying  to  his  letters  (which  I did 
generally  after  long  intervals),  I afforded  him  the 
opportunity.  I fear  my  Protestant  zeal  led  me  to 
say  many  things  that  were  galling  and  some  that 
were  unjust ; but  nothing  from  my  pen  availed  to 
betray  my  correspondent  into  an  expression  of 
anger  or  even  of  disappointment. 

1 owards  the  close  of  our  correspondence  he  sent 
me  a cop}'  of  a Catholic  treatise,^  to  show  me  how 
grievously  I misjudged  his  Church.  His  letter, 
enclosing  the  bool\,  gave  me  the  first  definite  hint 
of  what  I naturally  guessed,  that  his  letters  to  me 
were  part  of  a systematic  effort  to  lead  .selected 
Protestants  to  make  their  submission  to  Rome. 

This  fact  renders  the  correspondence  worthy  of 
mention  in  these  pages.  Nor  is  there  any  breach 
of  confidence  in  my  giving  extracts  from  his  letters, 
for  I exclude  everything  that  could  possibly  betray 
his  identity.  Such  are  the  methods  by  which  the 
preverts  to  Rome  are  won.  Here  are  the  argu- 
ments which  influence  them. 

In  returning  the  book  I wrote  as  follows 

“ It  your  object  were  to  satisfy  me  how  much  of  Christian 
ti  Lith  3 oui  Chinch  has  preserved,  and  what  a gulf  separates 

Ciiiholic  Doctrine  and  Discipline  Simply  Explained,  hv  Philip 
Bold.  W ith  Cardinal  Vaughan’s  ‘‘  Iniprimatur/’ 
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the  English  Roman  Catholicism  of  to-day  from  the  Popery 
of  darker  days,  and  from  the  degrading  and  hateful  cult 
which  still  rests  as  a blight  and  curse  upon  Ireland,  you 
might  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  your  aim  had 
been  achieved.  But  your  letters  have  assured  me  that  your 
object  is  far  different.  And  truth  and  candour  forbid  my 
allowing  you  to  imagine  that  the  kindlier  feelings  thus 
excited  towards  English  Roman  Catholics,  modify  in  the 
least  my  repudiation  of  the  system  they  are  connected  with. 
According  to  the  newspaper  reports  of  a recent  address  of 
Cardinal  Vaughan,  his  Eminence  said,  ‘ That  the  Divine 
Founder  of  Christianity  established  His  religion  as  a sacra- 
mental and  sacrificial  system,  absolutely  dependent  upon  a 
sacerdotal  order  issued  by  Christ  Himself.’  That  whole 
position  I reject.  And  while  I gladly  own  that  in  the  infinite 
grace  of  God  those  who  are  thus  deceived  may  be  eternall}'^ 
saved  through  Christ,  this  will,  I know  well,  be  in  spite  of 
their  religion,  and  not  in  virtue  of  it. 

“And  here  I make  no  distinction  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  recent  appeal  to  Rome  for 
recognition  of  the  ‘ Anglican  Orders  ’ is  proof  how  many 
Protestants  are  in  the  same  case.  The  whole  position  is 
one  which  as  an  intellectual— I might  say  an  intelligent- 
man  I despise,  and  as  a Christian  I deplore.  It  is  a sheer 
denial  of  Christianity.  But  I check  myself.  If  we  could 
find  any  common  ground,  I should  be  eager  to  meet  you 
and  to  do  my  utmost  to  draw  you  away  from  a position 
which  I deem  so  evil  and  so  perilous.  But  there  is  none. 
I refuse  to  listen  to  ‘ the  Church,’  and  I turn  with  faith  and 
confidence  to  the  Word  of  God.  But  with  you  the  Church 
is  everything,  and  even  the  Word  of  God  is  made 
subordinate  to  it.  Common  ground,  therefore,  there  is 
none.” 

The  following  i.s  an  extract  from  his  reply 

“ You  refuse  to  listen  to  the  Chuich,  and  tuin  with 
confidence  to  a Book— a Book  which  you  have  received 
from  the  Church,  and  apart  from  which  you  cannot  under- 
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stand  ! Christ  ref  erred  you  to  no  book.  He  told  you  to 
hear  the  Church,  and  no  one  for  1,600  years  after  His 
ascension  ever  thought  that  faith  came  by  reading  a book 
or  a collection  of  books,  but  by  humbly  hearing  the  voice 
of  the  Divine  Teacher.  I know  the  Book  is  the  written 
Word  of  God,  and  I value  it  and  reverence  it  as  such  ; but 
the  written  word  and  the  spoken  word  are  to  me  one  and 
the  same  Word.  God  does  not  speak  one  thing,  and  cause 
men  to  write  as  His  Word  another  thing.  God’s  Word  is 
one,  spoken  and  written  ; and  He  cannot  contradict  Him- 
self. What  the  Church  teaches  is  Divine  ; she  is  God’s 
voice  speaking  to  the  unbelieving  world  ; qiti  vos  audit  me 
audit.  What  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  the  written  Word 
contirms  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  • The  Church  received 
her  teaching,  not  from  the  Bible,  but  from  Christ.  She 
taught  before  a word  of  the  New  Testament  was  ever 
written,  she  could  have  gone  on  teaching  for  ever  if  it  had 
never  been  written,  or  if  it  had  perished.  The  living  Word 
of  God  can  never  perish,  the  Church’s  voice  is  eternal  and 
it  is  world-wide.” 

To  this  letter  I wrote  a reply  at  once,  but  my 
letter  lay  unposted  for  more  than  six  months.  I 
then  sent  it  with  an  explanatory  note,  again  express- 
ing my  appreciation  of  his  kindness  and  zeal,  and 
making  one  more  appeal  to  him.  The  following  is 
copied  from  the  enclosure  : — 

“ You  refuse  my  appeal  to  the  written  Word  of  God,  and 
point  me  to  ‘ the  Church.’  But  when  I ask,  ‘ Wh}^  should  I 
trust  “ the  Church  ?”  ’ you  refer  me  to  the  written  Word  of 
God  ! It  amazes  me  that  an  intelligent  man  like  yourself 
cannot  see  the  inconsistency  of  such  a position.  Phther 
‘the  Church’  can  justify  its  pretensions  by  an  appeal  to 
Scripture,  or  it  cannot.  If  it  cannot  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  If  it  can,  then  let  us  turn  to  Scripture  and  bow  to 
its  decision.  The  passage  you  have  quoted  again  and 
again  (Luke  .v.  16)  consists  of  words  spoken  by  the  Lord 
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to  a company  of  Jews  who  were  sent  out  as  Jews  to  preach 
the  kingdom  to  Jews,  in  a dispensation  before  the  Church 
was  constituted  ! . . . 

“ I accept  }''our  clearly  implied,  but  courteously  veiled, 
taunt  that  I am  setting  up  my  judgment  against  that  of 
Christendom.  And  1 am  not  afraid  of  this.  Plven  if  I 
stood  alone  I should  not  swerve.  But  behind  me  are  the 
apostles  and  prophets  and  the  million  martyrs  who  have 
dared  to  stand  for  God  and  His  Word  against  an  apostate 
Christendom,  and  have  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood. 

“ And  speaking  of  martyrs,  may  I ask  in  the  name  of 
common  fairness  and  common  sense.  How  is  it  that  if  your 
Church  believes,  as  you  say,  that  God  alone,  and  His  grace 
alone,  can  produce  the  change  of  mind  and  heart  which  is 
called  conversion,  that  same  Church  has  tortured  and 
murdered  the  unnumbered  victims  of  her  persecutions  for 
not  getting  ‘ converted  ’ ? Do  you  not  know  that  if  my  lot 
had  been  cast  in  darker  days,  your  Church  would  have 
burned  me  at  the  stake,  or  torn  me  to  pieces  on  the  rack  ? 
You  seem  to  me  to  shut  your  eyes  both  to  history  and 
Scripture,  and  blindly  to  accept  a theory  which  Scripture 
knows  nothing  of  and  history  refutes.  Have  you  not  read 
such  passages  as  the  close  of  Matt,  xxiii.  ? If  the  Church 
of  the  last  dispensation  merited  such  scathing  words,  may 
not  the  Church  of  this  dispensation  be  equall}^  apostate  ? 
Have  you  never  read  2 Tim.  ? And  pray  look  at  the  close  of 
chap.  iii.  In  the  midst  of  error  and  apostasy,  even  then 
leavening  the  whole  lump,  ‘The  Holy  Scriptures’  are 
declared  to  be  the  true  safeguard  and  guide.” 


This  brought  me  a reply,  from  which  I cjuote 
the  following  : — 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday’s 
date,  enclosing  your  reply  written  last  September.  My 
correspondence  is  rather  voluminous,  and  I regret  to  say 
that  I forget  what  I then  said. 
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“ I am  always  very  grateful  to  any  one  who  wislies  and 
tries  to  do  me  what  he  conscientiously  believes  is  good, 
however  misled  and  mistaken  I may  myself  find  him  to  he. 
It  is  therefore  no  mere  form  when  I cordially  thank  you 
for  your  kind  wishes  and  kind  e.xpressions.  I value  both, 
but  I believe  your  religious  opinions  to  be  in  many  impor- 
tant matters  entirely  erroneous  and  indeed  pernicious  and 
contrary  to  revealed  truth  and  to  the  revealed  will  of  God. 
Therefore  it  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  to  me  if  I were 
able — per  iiiipossibilc — to  adopt  such  opinions  in  lieu  of  the 
one  eternal  truth  revealed  by  God,  and  taught  by  the 
Divine  Teacher  sent  by  God,  i.c.,  His  Church.  If  I lost 
conlidence  in  the  Divine  Teacher,  I should  at  once  lose 
confidence  in  the  Deity  whose  mouthpiece  she  is.  If 
the  Catholic  Church  is  not  true,  not  Divine,  therefore 
fallible,  ' apostate,’  &c.,  &c.  (as  her  enemies  suppose),  then 
to  me  Christianity  is  an  illusion,  a mythology,  a falsehood, 
a merely  human  thing  on  a level  with  Buddhism,  Islamism, 
&c.,  &c.,  in  many  respects  superior  to  them,  doubtless,  but 
no  more  Divine  than  they.  I see  no  alternative  between 
Catholicism  and  Agnosticism.  1 accepted  the  former  in 
exchange  for  the  latter,  and  I daily  see  more  and  more  its 
holiness,  beauty,  perfection,  divinity,  truth.  You  are  sur- 
prised at  this.  No  wonder.  You  see  the  painted  window 
on  the  outside,  I see  it  from  within — that  is  the  difference. 
. . . You  trust  the  New  Testament  which,  came  after  the 
Church  and  which  she  has  declared  to  be  the  ivriitcn  word. 
/ require  no  Bible  to  convince  me  of  the  truth  and  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Church  of  God.  I value  the  Bible  because  the 
Church  tells  me  it  is  the  written  word.  . . . 

“You  ask  me  how  it  is  that  ihc  Church  ‘ has  tortured  and 
murdered  the  unnumbered  victims  of  her  persecutions  for 
iiol  getting  converted.’  The  answer  is  most  simple.  The 
Church  has  never  ‘tortured  or  murdered’  any  one  what- 
ever ! Did  not  Eenelon  say  what  all  her  best  divines 
approve  : ‘ By  force  hypocrites  and  not  converts  are  made.’ 
You  read  ‘history’  written  by  bigots,  who  distort  and 
pervert  the  truth.  The  cruelties  inllicted  by  kings  and 
statesmen  tor  State  reasons  cannot  with  justice  be  referred 
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to  the  Church.  . . . The  Church  is  not  the  author  of 
those  uncivilised  methods,  and  they  form  no  part  of  her 
teaching. 

“The  Church  and  Christ  are  one.  Her  voice  is  His  voice 
— and  so  long  as  we  hear  that,  and  obey,  we  are  doing 
God’s  will.  That  is  our  position.  Conversion  is  the  work 
of  God  alone — no  force,  argument,  or  persuasion  of  man’s 
invention,  can  accomplish  it.  Place  yourself  on  your  knees 
before  God  and  ask  light  and  grace  from  Him,  tell  Him 
you  will  sacrifice  all  things  for  His  sake  ; that  you  are 
ready  to  do  His  will  and  to  obey  ; and  you  will  rise  up,  if  He 
will,  as  new  a creature  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  after  he  had  heard 
the  voice.” 

His  last  letter  remains  unanswered  ; for  I am 
utterly  at  a loss  to  know  what  answer  is  possible 
to  one  who  thus  ignores  or  distorts  both  history  and 
Scripture,  and  honestl}^  and  earnestly  believes  in 
what  he  calls  “ the  Church.”  Here,  I repeat  are 
the  arguments  by  which  the  perverts  to  Rome  are 
being  won.  Here,  in  its  most  advanced  develop- 
ment, is  the  pestilently  evil  and  profane  view  of 
“ the  Church,”  which  is  slowly  but  surely  under- 
mining Christianity  in  the  Church  of  England  at 
this  moment. 
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PAOLO  SARPI  AND  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT 

Of  Paolo  Sarpi  it  has  been  said  that  “ there  was 
no  department  of  human  knowledge  about  which 
he  did  not  know  everything  that  had  been  ascer- 
tained by  others,  and  few  to  which  he  did  not 
make  substantial  contributions.”  In  truth,  he 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  of  his  own  or  of  any  age.  Born  in  Venice  in 
1552,  he  joined  the  Servites  at  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  was  immediately  put  forward  as  their  cham- 
pion at  the  great  annual  disputation  in  the  Frari 
Church,  where,  before  all  the  noble  and  great  and 
wise  of  Venice,  he  held  his  own  against  all  dis- 
putants. Five  years  later,  at  eighteen,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Positive  Theology  at 
Mantua,  and  became  private  theologian  to  the 
Duke.  In  I575  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he 
held  the  chairs  of  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  in 
the  monastery  until,  in  1579,  he  became  a Principal 
of  his  Order.  His  high  character,  his  intense  piety. 
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and  his  altogether  phenomenal  erudition  and 
genius,  secured  for  him  the  friendship  of  all  who 
were  best  qualified  to  supply  him  with  materials 
for  his  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

His  quarrel  with  the  Vatican  came  later,  and 
was  brought  about  as  follows : In  1606  the 

Senate  of  Venice,  in  order  to  secure  his  services, 
created  for  him  the  office  of  Theological  Coun- 
sellor ; and  in  the  fierce  struggle  of  that  year 
between  the  Republic  and  the  Tope,  Paolo  Sarpi 
was  the  adviser  of  the  Senate.  Paul  V.  launched 
his  Pull  of  interdict  and  excommunication  against 
Venice.  Sarpi  held  that  this  action  was  ultra 
vires ; and,  acting  on  their  Counsellor’s  advice, 
the  Senate  confronted  and  thwarted  the  Pope  at 
every  point.  The  Pope  ordered  the  clergy  to 
close  the  churches  and  suspend  all  services  and 
sacraments.  The  Republic  threatened  to  punish 
any  priest  who  acted  on  the  order.  The  Pope 
ordered  the  clergy  to  leave  the  country  and 
repair  to  Rome.  They  were  warned  that  if  they 
attempted  to  act  on  the  order  they  would  be 
hanged  at  the  frontier.  The  Pope  was  brought  to 
his  knees,  and  after  pleading  in  vain  for  some  way 
to  save  his  dignity,  he  was  compelled  to  issue 
another  Pull,  withdrawing  the  interdict  ; and  this 
the  Senate,  acting  on  Sarpi’s  advice,  would  not 
permit  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  Never  since 
has  any  Pope  dared  to  issue  such  an  interdict. 

Needless  to  say,  the  result  was  to  make  the  Pope 
the  bitter  enemy  of  Paolo  Sarpi.  Having  tried  in 
vain  every  artifice  to  get  him  to  Rome,  he  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged  by  other  means.  Though 
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honours  and  money  were  pressed  upon  Sarpi,  he 
refused  to  change  his  mode  of  life  ; and  while  his 
days  were  spent  in  the  public  service,  he  insisted 
on  returning  nightly  to  his  cell  in  the  monastery. 
On  the  night  of  the  5th  October,  1 607,  he  w'as  way- 
laid by  assassins  hired  by  Paul  V.,  and  left  for  dead 
within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  monastery.  But 
to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  the  Pope,  and  to 
the  amazement  of  everybody,  he  recovered.  P'or 
another  fifteen  years  he  continued  his  career  of 
service  to  Venice  and  the  world,  and,  notwith- 
standing further  Papal  jjlots  against  his  life,  he 
died  peacefully  in  his  cell  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1623. 

His  fame  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  his 
death  was  formally  reported  to  all  the  Courts  of 
Europe,  and  that  he  was  voted  a State  funeral  and 
a public  monument.  But  the  malignit}"  of  the 
Vatican  is  undying.  Plot  after  plot  was  hatched 
to  desecrate  the  dead  friar’s  tomb  and  scatter  his 
ashes.  Ten  times  those  ashes  were  disturbed,  and 
secretly  reinterred  to  save  them  from  the  Papal 
emissaries  ; and  for  270  years  the  decree  of  the 
Senate  to  erect  a monument  to  his  memory 
remained  in  abeyance.  It  was  not  till  seven 
years  ago  (20th  September,  1892)  that,  in  pursu- 
ance of  that  decree,  the  statue  that  now  stands  in 
the  Campo  di  Santa  P'osca  was  unveiled  in 
honour  of  that  truly  great  and  noble  man. 


“To  magnify  the  importance  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  I believe  to  be  impossible,”  says  P'roude  ; 
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and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have  access 
to  such  a book  as  his,  I give  the  following  brief 
outline  of  the  wonderful  story. 

The  Papal  Bull  summoning  the  council  bore  date 
the  22nd  of  May,  1542,  but  the  ecclesiastics  who 
came  together  at  Trent  in  the  August  following 
were  too  few  in  number  to  enter  on  their  task, 
bd'ance,  in  alliance  with  the  Turks,  had  declared 
war  against  the  Emperor,  and  neither  French  nor 
German  bishops  could  attend.  England,  of  course, 
stood  aloof ; for  Cardinal  Pole  represented  no  one 
but  himself  and  the  Pope.  And  the  Spaniards 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Thus  the  year  passed  away, 
and  when  in  the  winter  the  Italian  bishops, 
impatient  of  delay,  seemed  about  to  proceed  to 
business,  Granvelle,  the  Imperial  chancellor,  was 
despatched  to  stop  them.  On  January  9,  1543, 
he  delivered  in  peremptory  terms  his  master’s 
orders  ; and  though  Pope  Paul  would  have  gladly 
disregarded  them,  the  fear  of  man  restrained  him  ; 
for  not  sixteen  years  had  passed  since  Rome  had 
been  stormed  by  a German  army,  and  what  had 
happened  so  recently  might  happen  again.  After 
many  delays,  the  i 5th  of  March,  1545,  was  fixed  by 
another  Bull  for  the  Council  to  reassemble,  but  it 
was  not  until  May  that  any  of  the  bishops  arrived. 

Cardinal  Del  Monti,  afterwards  Pope  Julius  IIP, 
was  the  chief  Papal  Legate.  His  first  trouble  was 
the  claim  of  the  Emperor’s  representative,  Mendoza, 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Venice,  to  sit  next  to  him, 
and  above  the  bishops.  Next  came  Mendoza’s 
demand  for  further  delay.  By  the  end  of  May 
only  twenty  bishops  were  present,  all  Italians. 
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They  must  wait  for  the  Spaniards.  Again  the 
year  almost  ran  out,  and  it  was  not  till  the  13th  of 
December  that  the  opening  ceremony  at  last  took 
place.  lAit  Monti’s  patience  and  skill  were  sorely 
taxed.  One  of  the  first  dangers  he  had  to  meet 
was  a demand  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  to  make 
the  Council  independent  of  the  Pope.  This  was 
with  difficulty  avoided.  The  next  was  the  Imperial 
demand  that  the  question  of  morals  should  have 
precedence  of  discussions  upon  doctrine.  This 
was  regarded  by  Paul  as  a covert  attack  upon 
himself.  There  was  too  much  glass  about  his 
house  to  make  stone-throwing  pleasant  or  safe. 
Del  Monti  was  ordered  to  force  forward  the 
examination  of  doctrine  and  to  thrust  aside 
reform.  But  all  he  was  able  to  attain  was  a 
compromise,  that  doctrine  and  morals  should  be 
dealt  with  in  alternate  sessions.  The  Imperial 
representative  remonstrated  that  three  cardinals 
and  forty  bishops,  all  of  whom  were  personally 
insignificant,  were  incompetent  to  settle  the  faith 
of  the  world  ; but  the  forty  bishops  thought 
otherwise,  and  the  Council  proceeded  to  business. 
On  the  motion  of  Cardinal  Pole,  they  began  by 
affirming  the  “ Apostles’  creed.”  The  next  pro- 
posal, to  declare  allegiance  to  “ the  apostolic  see,” 
might  have  caused  a division  had  not  the  news  of 
Luther’s  death  (February  18,  1546)  come  oppor- 
tunely to  put  every  one  in  good  humour.  They 
proceeded  to  consider  and  anathematise  the  arch- 
heretic’s doctrines.  The  Vulgate,  that  most  depraved 
translation,  was  canonised  as  being  itself  (including 
the  Apocrypha)  Divine  Scripture  ; human  tradi- 
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tion  was  raised  to  the  same  level  as  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  and  the  laity  were  declared  incompetent 
to  interpret,  or  even  to  understand  them. 

Explosions  occurred  from  time  to  time,  as  one 
bishop  or  another  paraded  his  personal  grievances 
against  the  Pope  or  the  Curia  ; but  in  spite  of 
these  interruptions  the  formulating  of  dogmas 
went  on  apace  by  the  obedient  vote  of  “ the  Pope’s 
brigade  ” of  Italian  bishops.  The  Emperor  was 
indignant.  It  was  a reform  of  morals  he  wanted, 
and  a fair  hearing  for  the  Protestants.  But  he 
was  helpless.  Twenty  Spani.sh  bishops  had  joined 
the  Council,  but  the  Spaniards,  though  personally 
abler  and  purer  than  the  Italians,  were,  as  eccle- 
siastics, still  less  disposed  to  parley  with  heretics. 
They  forced  to  the  front,  however,  the  question  of 
the  corruptions  which  allowed  the  Roman  cardinals 
to  live  in  splendid  idleness  by  drawing  the 
revenues  of  benefices  which  they  never  visited  ; and 
it  taxed  the  firmness  of  Paul  and  the  diplomacy  of 
Del  Monti  to  save  the  offenders. 

The  winter  of  1 546  was  exceptionally  severe, 
and  the  effeminate  Italians  were  miserable  at 
Trent.  It  was  the  Emperor’s  determination  alone 
which  had  fixed  a German  town  as  the  meeting- 
place,  and  it  was  fear  of  the  Emperor  that  kept 
them  there.  But  the  action  of  the  Spaniards 
threatened  to  wreck  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Papac}^ 
and  in  the  following  spring,  under  Del  Monti’s 
advice,  the  Pope  decided  to  remove  the  Council  to 
Papal  territory.  A rumour  was  started  that  the 
plague  was  in  Trent.  Paolo  Sarpi  declares  that  two 
physicians  were  secretly  instructed  to  encourage 
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the  belief.  The  Papal  Legate  arranged  the  scheme 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Imperial  representa- 
tive, and  the  Council  adjourned  to  Bologna,  Don 
I'rancis  of  Toledo  and  most  of  the  Spaniards 
alone  remaining  in  Trent.  JLit  the  work  of  the 
Council  was  practically  accomplished.  The  creed 
of  Christendom — that  astounding  monument  of 
narrow  intolerance  and  base  superstition — -had  been 
settled. 

The  rest  is  easily  told.  In  November,  1549, 
Paul  III.  died,  and  Del  Monti  succeeded  to  the 
Pontificate.  Willing  to  propitiate  the  Emperor,  he 
offered  to  send  the  Eathers  back  to  Trent.  But 
doctrines  had  been  settled,  and  the  reform  of 
morals  was  hopeless.  Paolo  Sarpi  narrates  that 
on  one  occasion  when  the  question  was  brought 
Lij),  the  bishops  set  to  discussing  whether  their 
own  exemjDtion  from  the  jurisdiction  of  ordinal*}' 
courts  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  their  concu- 
bines ! All  that  remained,  therefore,  of  Charles’ 
original  scheme  was  to  get  the  German  Reformers 
to  the  Council.  But  the  Council  of  Constance  had 
decided  that  a safe  conduct  granted  to  a heretic 
need  not  be  respected  ; and,  with  the  fate  of  Huss 
before  their  minds,  the  Reformers  were  cautious. 
The  Council  was  to  reassemble  on  Ma)'  2,  1551, 
but  another  year  passed,  and  these  difificulties  still 
blocked  the  wa}'.  And  even  then  the  only  Germans 
who  attended  were  laymen. 

The  full  Council  met,  and  the  foreign  ministers 
of  State  were  present  in  their  robes.  In  plain 
language  Leonard  Badehorn  addressed  the  brilliant 
assembl}%  repudiating  the  authority  of  the  Council, 
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because  the  Scriptures  were  not  the  rule  of  con- 
troversy with  them,  and  the  members  were  the 
servants  of  the  Pope  who  ought  to  be  on  his  trial 
with  the  rest  of  them.  He  scouted  the  idea  that 
sixty  such  bishops  could  settle  the  faith  of  the 
world.  He  spoke,  he  declared,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony.  The 
next  day,  after  Mass  in  the  cathedral,  the  reply 
of  the  Council  was  read,  acceding  to  the  full  the 
German  demand  for  a safe  conduct  such  as  they 
could  trust.  But  it  was  made  plain  that  the  Pro- 
testants were  to  be  heard  only  to  please  the 
Emperor.  They  were  to  have  no  deliberative 
voice,  nor  were  the  decrees  already  passed  in  con- 
demnation of  their  doctrines  to  be  reconsidered. 
Melanchthon  and  the  divines  of  the  Augsburg 
confession  therefore  never  attended. 

The  events  which  followed  in  Germany — the 
march  of.  Maurice  of  Saxony  upon  Innspruck, 
and  the  flight  of  the  Emperor— are  among  the 
enigmas  of  history.  But  Innspruck  was  only  three 
days’  march  from  Trent ; and  when  the  news 
reached  the  Council,  the  Italian  bishops  stampeded, 
as  the  historian  describes  it,  “ like  a gang  of  coiners 
surprised  by  the  police.”  The  Papal  Legate, 
Cardinal  Crescentio,  and  a few  of  the  Spaniards, 
lingered  long  enough  to  pass  a vote  declaring  that 
all  their  decrees  should  be  valid  for  ever. 

The  Council  of  Trent  of  ten  years  later  was,  in 
everything  but  name,  a new  assembly.  Such  in 
briefest  outline  is  the  story  of  a Council  which 
was  repudiated,  not  only  by  England  and  German\% 
but  even  by  Catholic  France.  Thus  was  the  faith 
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of  Christendom  decreed  by  a gang  of  some  three- 
score Italian  and  Spanish  priests.  Thus  ended 
one  of  the  most  transparent,  and  yet  one  of  the 
most  successful,  impostures  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 
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APPENDIX  IV 
Note  I. — Bishops 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  addressed  to 
“ all  the  saints,”  “ with  the  bishops  and  ministers.” 
Upon  which  Dean  Alford  remarks,  “ The  simple 
juxtaposition  of  the  officers  with  the  members  of 
the  Church,  and  indeed  their  being  placed  after 
those  members,  shows  the  absence  of  hierarchical 
views  such  as  those  in  the  Ivpistles  of  the  apostolic 
Pkathers.”  And  again,  in  his  comments  on  Acts 
XX.  17,  28  (which  records  that  Paul  addressed  the 
elders  of  the  Church  in  Ephesus  as  bishops),  he 
refers  thus  to  the  perversion  of  the  passage  by 
Irenaeus  : “So  early  did  interested  and  dis- 

ingenuous interpretations  begin  to  cloud  the  light 
which  Scripture  might  have  thrown  on  ecclesiastical 
ciuestions.”  And  he  notices  the  mistranslation  of 
verse  28  in  A.V.  (“  overseers  ” in  lieu  of  bishops),  as 
concealing  “ the  fact  of  elders  and  bishops  having 
been  or'iginally  and  apostolieally  synonymous.”  This 

is  obvious  from  Tit.  i.  5,  7,  which  enjoins  the 
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appointment  of  ^'elders  in  every  city  ...  if  any 
man  is  blameless  . . . for  the  InsJiop  must  be  blame- 
less.” And  so  again  in  Acts  xiv.  23,  “And  when 
they  had  appointed  for  them  elders  in  every 
church.” 

Some  who  would  despise  Dean  Alford,  and  who 
would  regard  a layman  who  discusses  such  subjects, 
as  being  “ in  the  gainsaying  of  Korah,”  will  listen 
perhaps  to  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 
In  Jerome’s  Commentary  on  Titus  they  will  find 
all  this  in  the  plainest  words.  He  says,  “ A presbyter 
is  the  same  as  a bishop  and  . . . Churches  were 
governed  by  a common  council  of  presbyters.” 
And  again,  “Therefore,  as  we  have  shown,  among 
the  ancients  presbyters  were  the  same  as  bishops  ; 
but  by  degrees,  that  the  plants  of  dissension  might 
be  rooted  up,  all  responsibility  was  transferred  to 
one  person.” 


Note  II. — “Deacons” 

The  word  deacon  occurs  in  two  passages  in  our 
English  Bible,  viz.,  Phil.  i.  i and  i Tim.  iii.  8-13. 
It  there  represents  the  Greek  word  SiltKovog,  which 
occurs  eight  times  in  the  Gospels  and  twenty-two 
times  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  nowhere  else. 
In  the  Gospels  it  means  servant  in  the  common 
sense  of  that  word,  save  only  in  John  xii.  26 
(“  There  shall  my  servant  be  ”).  The  Apostle  uses 
it  only  in  the  higher  sense,  save  in  Rom.  xiii.  4. 
But  by  an  extraordinary  vagary  of  Christian 
thought,  the  seven  men  appointed,  as  recorded 
in  Acts  vi.  to  take  charge  of  the  collections  are 
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called  deacons  ; and  the  word  having  thus  acquired 
the  meaning  of  a subordinate  minister,  it  was  then, 
with  an  ecclesiastical  bias,  introduced  into  the  two 
passages  above  indicated.  Its  use  there  is  not 
translation  but  exegesis  ; for  when  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  written  the  Greek  language  possessed 
no  word  corresponding  to  it.  And  “using  the 
office  of  a deacon  ” (A.V.)  or  “ .serving  as  a deacon  ” 
(R.V.)  in  verses  lo  and  13,  is  a sheer  mistransla- 
tion. The  verb  thus  rendered  is  the  kindred 
term  SiaKovioj,  used  thirty-six  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  ought  to  be  rendered  “ to  minis- 
ter.” 

The  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  “the 
ojfice  of  a deacon.”  Besides  the  apostles,  there 
were  in  the  Church  “ bishops  ” and  “ ministers.” 
The  functions  of  an  elder ' or  bishop  were  not 
ministry,  but  rule.  If  he  ruled  well  he  was 
to  be  doubly  esteemed,  and  still  more  esteemed 
if  (in  addition  to  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office)  he  “ laboured  in  the  word  and  in  teaching  ” 
(i  Tim.  V.  17).  The  “bishop”  was  generally 
appointed  by  an  apostle  or  his  delegate  (Tit.  i.  5). 
But  the  practice  of  appointing  “ ministers  ” belongs 
to  post-apostolic  times.  The  call  to  ministry  was 
altogether  of  God.  They  who  claimed  to  have 
received  the  call  were  duly  tested  ; the  command 
was,  “ Let  them  first  be  proved,  and  then,  if  they 
be  blameless,  let  them  minister”  (i  Tim.  iii.  10). 
This  survives  in  the  service  for  “ the  making  of 
deacons,”  which  is  very  ancient.  (The  service  for 
“ ordering  of  priests  ” belongs  to  a later  and 
more  corrupt  era.)  Before  the  bishop  proceeds  to 
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ordain  the  candidate  he  requires  him  to  declare 
that  he  is  “ truly  called,  according  to  the  will  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  ministry.”  The  call 
itself  is  neither  of  men  nor  by  man. 

Note  III. — “The  Church” 

In  controversies  of  the  kind  raised  by  “ the 
Oxford  movement  ” and  by  the  present  ritualistic 
revival,  the  real  question  at  issue  is  “ the  Church.” 
On  the  one  side  there  is  the  Romish  view  ; on  the 
other  is  that  of  the  Reformers.  Which  is  right  ? 
This  question  is  of  vital  importance.  No  one, 
whatever  his  opinions  ma}^  be,  can  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  silence  of  Scripture  respecting  that  which  is 
the  paramount  reality  in  the  religion  of  Christen- 
dom. Prominence  is  given  to  “ the  Church  which 
is  His  body”;  but  about  the  Church  as  an  orga- 
nised society  on  earth,  there  is,  if  we  except  i Cor. 
xii.  28  and  i Tim.  iii.  15,  practically  nothing 
in  the  New  Testament,  save  warnings  of  its 
apostasy.  Latin  theology,  however,  maintains  its 
position,  first,  by  ignoring  all  this  ; secondly,  by 
confounding  the  Church  with  the  kingdom  ; and 
thirdly,  by  taking  words  spoken  to  the  apostles  in 
the  days  of  the  Lord’s  earthly  ministry  as  appli- 
cable to  “ the  Church  ” of  Christendom. 

John  XX.  23  may  seem  an  exception  to  this. 
But  let  the  objector  answer  this  question.  Whether 
were  the  Lord’s  words  addressed  to  the  whole 
company  of  the  disciples  there  assembled,  or  to 
the  apostles  as  such?  If  the  former,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter  from  the  Romish  standpoint  ; 
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if  the  latter,  then  let  those  who  claim  to  have  the 
powers  of  apostles  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  give  proof 
that  they  possess  their  powers  in  the  sphere  where 
we  can  test  them. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  “ Oxford  movement” 
to  the  present  hour,  no  one  has  seceded  to  Rome 
who  has  not  taken  that  step  as  the  result  of 
deciding  the  question.  Whether  is  the  Church  of 
Rome  or  the  Church  of  England  the  Church  ? It 
is  like  one  of  those  silly  catch  questions  which 
are  framed  so  to  fix  the  attention  on  a side  issue 
that  the  real  issue  involved  escapes  notice."  Of 
course  we  answer,  with  the  Reformers,  “ Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.” 

According  to  them  “ the  Church  ” is  “ a congrega- 
tion of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure  VVArd 
of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly 
administered  according  to  Christ’s  ordinance  in  all 
those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the 
same  ” (Art.  xix.).  This  is  the  creed  of  the  Church 
of  E ngland.  And  if  any  bigot  should  set  up  the 
plea  that  by  these  concluding  words  the  Reformers 
intended  to  limit  their  definition  to  episcopacy,  he 
is  answered  by  the  language  of  the  55th  Canon 
of  the  Convocation  of  1603,  which  is  as  follows  : 
“ Before  all  sermons,  lectures,  and  homilie.s,  the 
preachers  and  ministers  shall  move  the  people 
to  join  with  them  in  prayer,  in  this  form,  or  to  this 
effect,  as  briefly  as  conveniently  they  may  ; Ye 
shall  pray  for  Christ’s  Holy  Catholic  Church,  that 
is,  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Christian  people 
dispersed  throughout  the  whole  world, and  especially 

' Such,  ex.  gr.,  as  “ Would  you  say  5 and  7 is  13,  Dr  are  13.” 
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for  the  Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.” 
Such  is  “the  Catholic  Church”  for  who.se  “ good 
estate  ” prayer  is  made  continually  in  our  churches. 
In  1603  the  only  Ejjiscopal  Churches  outside  the 
kingdom  were  those  which  Article  xix.  expressly 
excludes  ; and  the  Church  of  Scotland  (which  is 
here  expressly  named)  was  Presbyterian. 

All  that  Dean  Hook  has  here  to  urge  is  that,  as 
the  Archbishop  who  presided  at  the  Convention 
was  (he  declares)  a bitter  and  unscrupulous  bigot, 
it  is  “ monstrous  to  suppose  ” the  Presbytei'ian 
Church  of  Scotland  was  intended.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  there  was  no  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Church  of 
England  does  not  teach  this  anti-Christian  figment 
of  xApostolic  Succession  in  an  episcopacy.  Article 
xxiii.  could  never  have  been  framed  by  men  cor- 
rupted by  such  an  error.  And  Hooker,  who  is  so 
high  an  authority  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
repudiates  it.  “ Some  do  infer  ” (he  says)  “ that  no 
ordination  can  stand  but  such  only  as  is  made  by 
Bishops,  which  have  had  their  ordination  likewise 
by  other  Bishops  before  them  till  we  come  to  the 
very  apostles,  ...  to  this  we  answer,  that  there 
may  be  sometimes  very  just  and  sufficient  reason 
to  allow  ordination  made  without  a Bishop  ” 
{Eccles.  Pol.  vii.  14). 

If  Rome  has  paramount  claims  to  the  position 
she  assumes,  it  is  as  being  indisputably  the  most 
distinctive  and  advanced  embodiment  of  the 
apostasy.  When  the  historic  Church  adopted  the 
pagan  rite  of  baptism  it  ceased  to  have  any  moral 
right  to  be  considered  the  Church  of  God  ; and 
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when  in  a later  age  it  gave  up  the  Lordship  and 
Headship  of  Christ  its  fall  was  complete.  For  if 
baptismal  regeneration  is  2/';2Christian,  apostolic 
succession  is  <'m/f-Christian. 

In  “the  Christian  religion  ” the  Church  is  every- 
thing. In  Christianity  the  Church  sinks  to  its  true 
place  as  “ a congregation  of  faithful  men,”  and  the 
great  test  of  faithfulness  is  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  all  in  all. 

Note  IV. — “The  Priest  in  Absolution” 

In  the  course  of  official  duty  I have  read  many 
obscene  books,  but  I have  seldom  read  anything 
more  gratuitously  filthy  than  the  standard  works 
intended  for  the  guidance  of  priests  in  questioning 
penitents.  Compared  with  Romish  treatises,  those 
in  use  among  the  Romanisers  in  the  Church  of 
England  seem  mild.  Dr.  Pusey’s  Manual  for  Con- 
fessors  (based  on  Abbe  Gaume’s  work)  entirely  omits 
the  section  relatinsf  to  the  seventh  commandment — 
an  acknowledgment  that,  in  his  day,  Englishmen 
would  not  tolerate  it.  But  impurity  is  an  evil  plant 
of  rapid  growth,  and  no  such  reserve  was  used  by 
“The  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross  ” when,  in  1866, 
they  issued  The  Priest  in  Absolution.  Part  I. 
of  this  work,  a tract  of  90  pages,  was  published 
and  sold  openly,  and  reached  a second  edition  in 
1869.  Part  II.,  a book  of  322  pages,  was  “ privately 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.”  It  was  dedi- 
cated “ to  the  Masters,  Vicars,  and  Brethren  of  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Cross,”  and  its  circulation 
has  been  chiefly  among  the  conspirators  of  that 
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Jesuitical  organisation.  I have  been  fortunate 
enough,  however,  to  see  a copy  of  it,  and  I have 
made  extracts  which  I intended  to  set  out  here. 
But  this  purpose  I have  abandoned,  for  I have 
sought  to  exclude  everything  from  these  pages 
which  would  render  them  unfit  for  general  readers. 
When  the  late  Lord  Redesdale  brought  the  book 
before  the  House  of  Lords  (June  14,  1877)  the 
extracts  he  read  from  it  were  deemed  too  indecent 
even  for  the  secular  newspapers,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Tait),  who  followed 
Lord  Redesdale,  declared  “ that  it  is  a disgrace 
to  the  community  that  such  a book  should  be  cir- 
culated under  the  authority  of  clergymen  of  the 
Ifstablished  Church.” 

The  history  of  this  shameful  book,  and  of  the 
controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise,  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  IV.  of  Mr.  Walsh’s  Secret  History  of  the 
Oxford  Movement — a work  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  voter  in  the  country.  With  his 
usual  coldness  he  discusses  the  question  as  though 
these  “ priests  ” who  practise  this  abominable 
system  were  all  excellent  men,  whose  only  error  is 
doctrinal.  But,  suffice  it  to  say — for  the  subject  is 
a delicate  one — that  while  no  one  party  in  the 
Church  can  taunt  another  in  this  respect,  those 
who  claim  to  be  priests  with  authority  to  forgive 
sins  need  expect  no  quarter  when  they  outrage 
morality.  The  scandal  is  still  recent  respecting 
one  leading  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  whose  name  figures  in  Mr.  Walsh’s  pages  ; 
and  were  I to  refer  to  others  it  would  not  betoken 
Protestant  bigotry,  but  special  knowledge. 
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Note  V. — Death-dates  of  Leading  Fathers 

1 he  death  of  the  Apostle  John  is  believed  to 
have  occurred  in  the  year  100.  The  following  are 
the  death-dates  of  the  principal  “ Fathers  ” men- 
tioned in  these  pages  ; some  of  them  are  given 
approximately  : — 


Clement  (of  Rome) 

Greek 

100 

Ignatius 

* 5? 

115 

Justin  Martyr 

• 

166 

Polycarp 

. 55 

169 

Ireiueus 

* ?? 

200 

Clement  (of  xAle.vandr 

ia) 

217 

Tertullian 

Latin 

220 

Origen 

Greek 

-3  0 

Cyprian 

Latin 

258 

Athanasius  . 

Greek 

j/j 

Ambrose 

Latin 

397 

Chrysostom  . 

Greek 

407 

Jerome  . 

Latin 

420 

Augustine 

* 

430 

Cyril  (of  Alexandria) 

Greek 

444 

Note  VI. — Tpie 

“Virgin  Mary” 

Myth 

If,  in  the  face  of  the  plain  statements  of  the 
19th,  20th,  and  25th  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Matthew,  people  can  deny  that  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  became  Joseph’s  wife,  it  is  idle  to  argue  the 
question.  Jerome  it  was  who  first  formulated  the 
Virgin  Mary  myth  in  a systematic  way.  With 
reference  to  the  verses  above  cited,  he  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  holding,  as  Hooker  expresses  it,  “ that  a 
thing  denied  with  special  circumstance  doth  import 
an  opposite  affirmative  when  once  that  circum- 
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stance  is  expired.”  Sound  logic  this,  provided 
“ the  thing  denied  ” be  something  against  the 
doing  of  which  there  exists  a presumption,  on 
account  of  its  being  vicious  or  wrong.  And  tin's 
Jerome’s  argument  assumes,  thus  begging  the 
whole  question.  If  we  deny  that  a man  committed 
some  grossly  immoral  act  on  the  day  when  a wife 
whom  he  dearly  loved  lay  dying,  we  do  not  imply 
that  he  committed  such  acts  on  other  days,  but 
merely  give  a special  reason  for  rejecting  the 
charge  that  he  did  so  on  the  day  in  question. 
But  if  we  assert  that  a man  did  not  eat  meat 
during  Lent  we  do  distinctly  imply  that  he  did  do 
so  at  Easter.  Some  who  deplore  Mariolatry  may 
perhaps  shrink  from  the  thought  that  Mary 
became  the  wife  of  Joseph.  But  the  question 
arises,  how  far  that  feeling  may  be  due  to  the  very 
error  which  God  intended  to  correct  by  recording 
so  plainly  that  she,  whom  all  generations  call 
blessed,  entered  into  the  marriage  relationship. 
“ Let  marriage  be  had  in  honour  among  ALL  ” 
(Heb.  xiii.  4). 

Note  VII. — The  Apostle  Paul  on  Celii3ACv 

The  Apostle  Paul’s  words  in  i Cor.  vii.  25-40 
have  been  misused  in  support  of  pernicious  teach- 
ing on  the  subject  of  celibacy.  But  as  Ur.  Chr. 
Wordsworth  writes  {^Church  History,  vol.  iii. 
chap,  vi.),  he  “qualifies  his  commendations  of 
celibacy  by  grounding  them  on  considerations 
of  the  present  distress  (in  i Cor.  vii.  26)  in  which 
the  Christian  Church  was,  in  that  age  of  per- 
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secution  ; and  he  condemns  in  the  strongest  terms 
those  who  forbid  to  marry,  even  as  contravening 
the  divine  truths  which  flow  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation,  and  as  led  astray  by  seducing 
spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils,  and  declares  his 
will  that  younger  women  should  marry  and  bear 
children  (i  Tim.  v.  14),  and  that  every  man  should 
have  his  own  wife,  and  every  woman  her  own 
husband  (i  Cor.  vii.  2),  and  that  marriage  is 
honourable  in  all  (Heb.  xiii.  4)  and  ‘a  great 
mystery,’  being  a figure  of  Christ’s  union  with 
His  Church  (Eph.  v.  23-33).” 

But  the  Bishop  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
Apostle  never  contemplates  pledged  celibacy.  A 
life  pledge  not  to  do  that  which  God  sanctions 
to  be  done  is  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
w'ords.  And  any  suggestion  of  monasticism  is 
absolutelv  abhorrent  to  his  teaching. 

And  further,  not  only  are  these  words  of  counsel 
framed  with  special  reference  to  the  persecution 
then  prevailing,  but  they  form  no  part  of  the 
inspired  Scriptures.  The  Apostle  prefaces  them 
by  the  express  warning,  “ Now  concerning  virgins 
/ have  no  commandment  of  the  Lord!'  And  when 
at  the  close  of  the  passage  he  expresses  his  judg- 
ment that  a widow  is  ha]:>pier  to  remain  a widow, 
he  adds,  “ And  I think  also  that  I have  the  Spirit 
of  God.”  These  reservations  are  of  immense  im- 
portance as  indicating  the  meaning  of  inspiration, 
and  the  supreme  authority  of  inspired  Scripture. 

“ The  exception  proves  the  rule,”  and  of  the  rest 
of  the  Epistle  the  Apostle  could  write,  “ If  any  man 
think  himself  to  be  a prophet  or  spiritual,  let  him 
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acknowledge  that  the  things  that  I write  unto 
yon  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord”(i  Cor. 
xiv.  37).  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  the 
distinction.  In  the  one  case  it  is,  “ I command,  yet 
not  I,  but  the  Lord”  ; in  the  other  case  it  is,  “ But  to 
the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord”  (i  Cor.  vii.  10,  12). 

Note  VIII. — “We  have  an  Altar” 

The  language  of  Heb.  xiii.  10  is  freely  used 
against  the  truth  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  the 
Epistle  to  establish.  Here  is  the  passage  : “ We 
have  an  altar  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat 
which  serve  the  tabernacle.  For  the  bodies  of 
those  beasts  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the 
sanctuary  by  the  high  priest  for  sin,  are  burned 
without  the  camp.  Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  He 
might  sanctify  the  people  with  His  own  blood, 
suffered  without  the  gate.  Let  us  go  forth,  there- 
fore, unto  Him  without  the  camp,  bearing  His 
reproach.” 

The  briefest  summary  of  the  views  of  commen- 
tators upon  the  words  “ We  have  an  altar,”  would 
fill  many  a page.  And  it  would  conve}"  the  false 
impression  that  the  statement  is  a hopeless 
enigma  ; whereas,  in  fact,  its  meaning  is  simple 
and  clear  to  those  who  understand  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written,  i.e.,  the  typology  of  Scripture, 
“ now  entirely  neglected  ” (as  Hengstenberg  so 
truly  says)  by  theologians.  But  let  us  keep  in 
view:  (i)  That  the  passage  belongs,  not  to  the 
doctrinal,  but  to  the  practical  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  ; (2)  That  so  far  from  its  being  the  promul- 
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gation  of  some  deep  or  mysterious  truth,  it  is 
merely  an  incidental  appeal  to  one  of  the  plainest 
and  best  known  ordinances  of  the  law,  and  this, 
as  the  basis  of  the  practical  exhortation  of  verse  1 3 ; 
and  (3)  That  there  is  no  emphasis  on  the  pronouns 
“ we  ” and  “ they”  : as  a matter  of  fact  they  are  not 
expressed  in  the  original  at  all. 

We  may  therefore  at  once  rule  out  any  explana- 
tion which  makes  the  “ we  ” refer  to  Christians  and 
the  “they”  to  Jews  ; or  which  “involves  the  ana- 
chronism of  a distinction  between  clergy  and  laity, 
which  certainly  then  had  no  place”  (Alford).  The 
words  "'Exo/uev  OvmcKrrtipiov  are  equivalent  to  “There 
is  an  altar.”  And  as  the  words  were  addressed  to 
Hebrews,  and  no  one  versed  in  the  teaching  of  the 
law  would  tolerate  the  thought  of  eating  the  great 
sin-offering,  we  may  rule  out  also  any  exposition 
which  rests  on  a blunder  so  gross.  The  priests 
were  to  eat  of  the  ordinary  sin-offerings,  but  not  of 
those  of  which  the  blood  was  carried  into  the  holy 
place  (Lev.  vi.  30;  x.  16,  18).  Having  regard  to  (3) 
we  dismiss  also  of  course  the  exegesis,  “ IVe  have 
an  altar,”  namely,  t/ie  Cross.  Moreover,  this  also 
rests  upon  ignorance  of  the  types  ; for  under  the 
law  no  victim  was  ever  killed  upon  the  altar,  and 
there  was  no  altar  of  sin-offering  at  all.  The 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  was  put  upon  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  and  in  certain  specified  cases,  upon 
the  altar  of  incense.  The  use  of  the  word  “ altar  ” 
in  the  passage  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  familiar 
figure  of  Metofiymy  ; as  when,  ex.  gr.,  we  say  that 
a man  keeps  a good  table,  meaning  thereby  good 
food. 
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To  conclude : the  passage  maybe  thus  amplified 
and  explained  (though  neither  amplification  nor 
explanation  was  needed  for  those  to  whom  the 
Epistle  was  written)  : We  know  that  in  the  aspect 
of  His  work,  udiich  was  typified  by  the  great  sin- 
offering,  Christ  stood  absolutely  alone  and  apart 
from  His  people.  But  the  Cross  does  not  speak 
to  us  merely  of  the  curse  of  God  upon  sin  ; it 
expresses  also  the  reproach  of  men,  poured  out 
without  measure  upon  Him  who  was  the  Sin-bearer. 
We  cannot  share  the  Cross  in  its  aspect  towards 
God  ; but  let  us  on  that  very  account  be  eager  to 
share  it  in  its  aspect  towards  the  world — “ Let  us 
go  forth,  therefore,  unto  Him  without  the  camp, 
bearing  His  reproach.” 

It  is  the  Hebreivs  version  of  Galatians  vi.  14. 
And,  as  the  tense  of  the  verb  makes  clear  in  the 
original,  it  is  not  a call  to  some  heroic  act  of 
renunciation,  but  (like  the  “ Let  us  draw  near  ” of 
ch.  X.  22)  an  exhortation  to  the  habit  and  attitude 
of  life  and  heart  which  become  those  who  profess 
to  have  been  saved  by  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

Space  forbids  my  noticing,  important  though  it 
be,  either  the  way  in  which  this  passage  brackets 
together  Exod.  xxiv.  8 and  xxxiii.  7,  and  Lev.  xvi.  ; 
or  those  other  aspects  of  the  great  Sacrifice  of 
Calvary  in  respect  of  which  His  people  are  “ par- 
takers of  the  Altar.”  (In  the  Passover,  cx.gr.,  the 
people  fed  upon  the  lamb  whose  blood  brought 
them  redemption.) 

In  repudiating  the  very  word  “altar”  the  Re- 
formers gave  proof  of  spiritual  intelligence.  Just 
as  the  only  Priest  known  to  Christianity  is  the 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  so  the  only  altar  is  in 
the  scene  of  His  priestly  ministry — the  Divine 
presence  in  heaven.  An  altar  upon  earth  must 
be  either  Jewish  or  Pagan.  The  Church  of 
England  knows  nothing  of  it;  albeit  her  paid 
servants  revel  in  the  apostasy  betokened  b)'  the 
revival  of  the  name,  and  the  re-introduction  of 
the  abomination  itself,  in  violation  of  the  truth  of 
God  and  of  the  law  of  this  realm. 

Note  IX. — The  Epistles  of  Ignatius. 

Textual  criticism  has  discredited  the  genuineness 
of  most  of  the  Epistles  attributed  to  Ignatius,  but 
even  the  three  which,  in  the  Syriac  version  at  least, 
have  stood  the  test  (to  Polycarp,  the  Ephesians, 
and  the  Romans)  ought  to  be  rejected  by  the 
“ higher  criticism,”  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Lord  is  named  in  them.  It  is  no  longer 
“the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  as  with  Clement  and 
Polycarp,  but  “Jesus  Christ” — a clear  indication 
that  they  belong  to  a later  age.  This  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  the  glaring  anachronism  of  the 
mention  of  “ bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,” 
instead  of  “ bishops  and  deacons.”  And  I ven- 
ture to  add  that  the  Ignatius  whom  his  own  and 
succeeding  generations  held  in  such  high  repute 
cannot  have  been  the  poor  creature  these  Ivpistles 
which  bear  his  name  represent.  Take  this  for 
example,  “ Let  all  reverence  the  deacons  as  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  bishop  as  the  Father,  and  the 
presbyters  as  the  council  of  God  and  the  assembly 
of  the  Apostles.”  This  sort  of  thing  clearly  belongs 
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to  a later  age.  In  view  of  his  actual  imprisonment 
and  his  approaching  martyrdom,  such  a man  as 
Ignatius  would  surely  have  had  something  worthier 
to  say  as  a last  message  to  the  Churches  than  the 
drivel  about  obeying  their  bishops,  which  abounds 
in  the  Epistles  attributed  to  him.  How  different 
the  Apostle  Paul’s  words  in  Acts  xx.  28-32!  His 
forecast  of  “ apostolic  succession  ” was  the  entering 
in  of  “ grievous  wolves,  not  sparing  the  flock.” 


Note  X. — Prevailing  Irreverence  in  the 
USE  OE  THE  Lord’s  Names 

These  strictures  upon  the  irreverence  with  which 
the  Lord  is  addressed  and  named,  are  met  by 
appealing  to  the  practice  of  writers  and  preachers 
of  repute.  But  this  answer  will  not  avail  with 
those  who  are  ready  to  bring  everything  to  the 
test  of  Scripture.  For  my  contention  is  that  in 
this  matter  our  habits  are  governed,  not  by  Scrip- 
ture, but  by  the  evil  traditions  of  Christendom. 
The  spiritual  Christian  is  betrayed  into  speaking 
of  his  Lord  and  Saviour  with  the  familiarity  which 
Christendom  uses  towards  its  mythical  Jesus.  This 
influence  has  prevailed  from  very  early  times. 

Here  are  the  Lord’s  own  words  : “ P'or  the  Father 
judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment 
unto  the  Son  : that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father"  (John  v.  22,  23). 
And  in  view  of  such  words  it  is  strange  that  any 
one  can  justify  the  prevailing  practice.  Every 
knee  in  the  universe  shall  yet  bow  “ in  the  name 
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of  Jesus  ” ^ — the  name  of  His  humiliation  ; and 
every  tongue  in  the  universe  shall  yet  own  Him 
Lord  (Phil.  ii.  10,  ii).  It  behoves  the  Christian 
to  give  this  testimony  now  and  here. 

Two  books  lie  before  me,  both  equally  repre- 
sentative, both  equally  reprehensible  in  this  respect. 
The  one  is  the  late  Cardinal  Manning’s  The  Love 
of  Jesus  to  Penitents  ; the  other  is  a religious  novel 
entitled  W/iat  Would  Jesus  Do  f I say  nothing 
here  of  the  profanity  of  using  the  sacred  name  in  this 
way  as  the  title  of  a book,  to  be  bandied  about  in 
the  publisher’s  warehouse  and  the  bookseller’s  shop. 
I deal  with  the  contents.  The  Catholic  manual 
names  the  Lord  on  every  page,  but,  with  rare 
exceptions,  it  is  always  “ Jesus  ” ; never  once  “the 
Lord  Jesus.”  2 This  is  characteristic  of  Roman 
Catholic  books  of  piety ; for  while  Christianity 
brings  men  to  God,  human  religion  brings  God 
down  to  men.  Latin  theology  knows  nothing 
either  of  grace  or  of  lordship.  And  the  “Jesus” 
of  this  American  novel  is  made  to  dance  to  every 
one’s  piping.  It  discusses  such  problems  as  these: 
If  “Jesus ’’was  a singing  woman,  would  He  sing 
on  the  stage  (undressed  of  course)?  If  He  was  a 
mechanic  with  a wife  and  three  children,  and  lost 
his  employment  (through  drink,  for  example),  what 
would  He  do?  The  book  is  deplorably  profane, 
but  it  fails  to  shock  ordinary  readers.  Over  i ,000,000 
copies  of  it  are  said  to  be  in  circulation. 

Gossip  had  it  some  years  ago  that  in  a certain 

^ Not  at,  but  in  the  name. 

= I find  in  one  place  “ Our  L.  J.  C.  ” ; and  in  a very  few  others, 
“ Our  Lord,”  or  “ Our  Divine  Lord.” 
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historic  home  in  England,  socialism  prevailed,  and 
the  servants  were  taught  to  spealv  of  their  noble 
master  by  his  Christian  name.  ]3ut  even  in  the 
degradation  of  such  a household  the  true  question 
for  a servant  to  keep  in  view  would  be — not 
“ What  would  George  do  ? ” but  “ W/iat  ivoiild  he 
zvish  vie  to  do?”  And  so  here,  the  question 
which  each  one  who  seeks  to  live  the  Christian  life 
should  ever  keep  before  him  is,  “ What  would  the 
Loid  Jesus  Christ  have  vie  to  do  ?”  The  moment 
the  Chiistian  drags  his  Lord  and  Master  down  to 
his  own  level,  as  the  author  of  this  novel  does,  he 
ceases  morally  to  be  a Christian  at  all. 

I have  already  spoken  of  the  use  of  the  Lord’s 
peisonal  name  in  the  Gospels.  When  we  turn  to 
the  Epistles  we  must  remember  (i)  that  the  A.V.  is 
not  infiequently  at  fault  in  this  regard  ; and  (2) 
that  in  certain  instances  the  text  itself  may  be 
eironeoLis.  i Thess.  iv.  14  is  a probable  instance 
of  this.  “Sleeping  in  Jesus”  has  such  a hold 
on  the  public  mind  that  even  the  Revisers  have 
letaiiied  it,  although  it  is  not  a correct  trans- 
lation, and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  put  a doctrinal 
meaning  on  the  expression.  Which  leads  me  to  add 
(0)  that  theie  is  always  a doctrinal  significance 
in  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  is  nairicd  in  the 
inspired  Scriptures.  See,  ex.  gr.,  the  passage  last 
cited.  The  first  “Jesus”  in  verse  14,  gives 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  Christ  as  Man  in  His 
humiliation  is  intended.  But  in  the  three  following- 
verses  we  have  “ the  Lord  ” five  times  repeated,  and 
dead  in  Christ  in  verse  16 — not  “ dead  in  Jesus,” 
which  Sciipture  would  never  use.  See  again  Rom. 
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viii.  II  in  this  connection.  Ephesians  iv.  21  is  the 
only  instance  in  that  Epistle  where  He  is  called 
“Jesus”;  and  the  meaning  is  that  in  the  Lord’s 
life  on  earth  we  find  the  pattern  of  the  practical 
workimr  out  of  the  truth  He  teaches.  In  this 
connection  see  also  2 Cor.  iv.  10,  ii.  Again,  in 
Romans  we  have  “ the  blood  of  Christ,”  never  “ the 
blood  of  Jesus”;  whereas  in  Hebrews  it  is  “ the 
blood  of  Jesus,”  and  not  “the  blood  of  Christ,” 
save  in  chapter  ix.  14  (where  it  refers  to  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  conscience).  The  significance  of  this 
depends  on  the  doctrinal  difference  between  the  two 
Epistles,  as  explained  in  Chapter  XII.,  ante. 

“ Jesus  ” is  the  personal  name  of  His  humiliation  ; 
“ Christ  ” and  “ Lord  ” are  His  official  titles.  To 
the  Jew,  “Christ”  meant  Messiah  : for  example,  in 
Acts  V.  42  he  would  read,  “ They  ceased  not  to  teach 
and  to  preach  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.”  For  us 
“Christ”  brings  in  the  truth  of  resurrection,  and 
“ Lord  ” of  ascension  and  glory.  The  true  Christian 
life  is  lived  out  in  the  power  of  all  that  He  is  (Col. 
ii.  6). 

Space  forbids  my  going  into  this  subject  more 
fully,  and  dealing  with  the  differences  in  this 
respect  between  different  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  especially  Hebrews,  i John,  and  Revela- 
tion. But  I trust  I have  said  enough  to  suggest 
inquiry.  The  Christian  will  find  that  while  in  our 
religious  literature  there  is  obviously  no  guide 
known  in  using  the  names  and  titles  of  the  Lord, 
save  euphony,  and  the  writer’s  reverence  (or  irreve- 
rence) of  spirit,  there  is  in  their  use  in  Scripture  an 
unexplored  mine  of  deep  and  important  teaching. 
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Note  XL — Popular  Hymnology 

To  criticise  our  popular  hymnology  will  seem  to 
many  to  savour  of  sacrilege.  And  yet  it  is  strange 
that  people  who  are  accustomed  to  join  in  the 
majestic  praise  of  the  Te  Deum  and  the  old  Psalms 
can  tolerate  the  poor  stuff  that  abounds  in  our 
hymn  books.  “A  good  hymn,”  says  Lord 
Selborne  in  the  preface  of  his  Book  of  Praise, 
“ should  have  simplicity,  freshness,  and  reality  of 
feeling ; a consistent  elevation  of  tone,  and  a 
rhythm  easy  and  harmonious,  but  not  jingling  or 
trivial.  Its  language  may  be  homely,  but  should 
not  be  slovenly  or  mean.  Affectation  or  visible 
artifice  is  worse  than  excess  of  homeliness  : a 
hymn  is  easily  spoiled  by  a single  falsetto  note. 
Nor  will  the  most  exemplary  soundness  of  doctrine 
atone  for  doggerel,  or  redeem  from  failure  a prosaic, 
didactic  style.” 

Most  of  our  hymn  books,  if  revised  in  the  light 
of  these  weighty  words,  would  lose  at  once  half 
their  contents.  But  there  would  still  remain  a 
considerable  number  of  hymns  which  Christians 
would  discard  if  they  knew  what  it  means  “ to 
sanctify  Christ  in  their  hearts  as  Lord" — hymns  of 
which  the  faultless  rhythm  only  makes  their 
influence  more  pernicious.  To  illustrate  my 
meaning  I take,  for  instance,  the  hymn  beginning — 

“ Sweet  Saviour,  bless  us  ere  we  go,” 

with  the  refrain  at  the  end  of  every  verse — 

“ O gentle  Jesu,  he  our  light.” 

Who  is  the  Being  whom  people  are  taught  to 
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address  in  such  terms  and  in  such  a manner?  One 
moment’s  intelligent  thought  will  satisfy  any  one 
that  He  is  not  our  risen  and  glorified  Lord  and 
Saviour.  His  personal  name  occurs  nearly  a 
thousand  times  in  the  New  Testament,  but  never 
once  zuit/i  an  adjective.  Not  even  in  the  days  of 
His  humiliation  did  His  chosen  disciples  ever  once 
address  Him  thus.  The  plain  truth  is — and  it  is 
an  awfully  solemn  truth — that  this  “ sweet,  gentle 
Jesu  ” is  a mere  idol.  The  same  tendency  in 
human  nature  which  leads  the  Catholic  to  worship 
a mythical  Virgin  Mary  (the  mother  of  our  Lord 
now  sleeps  with  all  the  holy  dead)  declares  itself 
in  impersonating  this  mythical  Jesus,  an  object  of 
sentiment,  not  of  faith.  And  this  tendency  is  so 
deep  and  general  that  in  scores  of  hymns  we  find 
this  utterly  unchristian,  “ O Jesus,”  when  the 
rhythm  of  the  verse  is  positively  spoiled  by  it,  and 
would  be  saved  by  the  use  of  the  Christian  mode 
of  address,  “ Lord  Jesus.” 

If  we  want  to  find  this  influence  at  its  worst, 
we  must  turn  to  Roman  Catholic  writers,  and 
nothing  perhaps  in  the  language  equals  in  evil 
F.  W.  Faber’s  collection.  I appeal  to  the  popu- 
larity of  this  author’s  hymns  as  being  in  itself  a 
sufficient  proof  of  my  contention  that  the  Jesus  of 
this  religion  is  an  idol.  I have  the  book  before  me 
as  I write — not  the  earlier  edition,  published 
under  the  appropriate  title,  Jesus  and  Mary  (the 
two  myths),  but  the  second  (1871)  edition  of  the 
complete  collection.  Here  is  a typical  hymn,  be- 
ginning— 

“ O Jesus,  Jesus  ! dearest  Lord  !” 
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Another  verse  begins — 

“ What  limit  is  there  to  thee,  love  ? ” 

xA.nother  ends — 

“Ah  ! dearest  Jesus  ! I have  grown 
Childish  with  love  of  Thee  !’’ 

“ Childish  ” truly,  though  not  childlike  ! Charity 
would  fain  accept  this  plea  in  extenuation  of  the 
writer’s  most  serious  offence.  The  Apostle  wrote, 
“If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  let  him 
be  anathema”  ; and  that  love  brings  out  all  that  is 
worthiest  and  best  in  the  Christian  character.  But 
love  of  this  mythical  Jesus  is  one  of  the  strange 
influences  of  human  religion  ; hence  this  profane 
drivel. 

The  following  is  another  choice  specimen  from 
the  same  source  : — 

“Oh,  come  and  mourn  with  me  awhile  ! 

See,  Mary  calls  us  to  her  side  ; 

Oh  come  and  let  us  mourn  with  her  ; 

Jesus,  our  Love,  is  crucified  ! 

“ Come,  take  thy  stand  beneath  the  Cross, 

And  let  the  Blood  from  out  that  Side 
Fall  gently  on  thee  drop  by  drop  ; 

Jesus,  our  Love,  is  crucified  !” 

Here  we  have  the  mawkish  irreverence  of  the 
love  song,  combined  with  the  revolting  materialism 
of  “the  religion  of  the  shambles.”  But  enough  ; the 
book  as  a whole  is  an  outrage  upon  Christianity.^ 

' In  fairness  I should  add  this  : Some  years  ago  I sent  the  late 
-Mr.  Kegan  Paul  a pamphlet  of  mine,  written  in  the  sense  of  this 
note,  and  he  assured  me  that  many  Catholics  deplored  such  hymns 
as  strongly  as  I did.  lie  told  me  that  at  that  moment  he  was 
pressing  for  a revision  of  the  Catholic  hymnal,  and  that  he  would 
use  my  pamphlet  to  strengthen  his  appeal. 
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As  I am  treating  of  typical  hymns,  I will  give 
one  more : — 

“Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus, 

Safe  on  His  gentle  breast ; 

There,  His  love  o’ershacled, 

Sweetly  my  soul  shall  rest. 

Hark  ! ’tis  the  voice  of  angels, 

Borne  in  a song  to  me. 

Over  the  lields  of  glory. 

Over  the  jasper  sea.” 

This  hymn,  though  so  greatly  superior  to  those 
above  cited,  is  reeking  with  mere  sentiment.  Here 
we  have  the  motherly  arms  and  the  “gentle  breast  ” ; 
and  as  for  “the  voice  of  angels,”  “the  fields  of  glory,” 
and  “the  jasper  sea,”  they  savour  of  “that  sweet 
word  Mesopotamia.”  Can  any  one  imagine  the 
“ beloved  disciple  ” singing  such  words  ? But  as 
the  hymn  is  a prime  favourite  with  such  multi- 
tudes, I am  not  content  to  stop  at  destructive  criti- 
cism, but  venture  to  offer  the  following  verses  as 
a substitute : — 

Safe  in  Jehovah’s  keeping. 

Led  by  His  glorious  arm, 

God  is  Himself  my  refuge, 

A present  help  from  harm. 

Fears  may  at  times  distress  me. 

Griefs  may  my  soul  annoy  ; 

God  is  my  strength  and  portion, 

God  my  exceeding  joy. 

Safe  in  Jehovah’s  keeping. 

Led  by  His  glorious  arm,  &c. 


Safe  in  Jehovah’s  keeping, 

Safe  in  temptation’s  hour. 
Safe  in  the  midst  of  perils. 
Kept  by  Almighty  power, 
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Safe  when  the  tempest  lages, 

Safe  though  the  night  be  long  ; 

E’en  when  my  sky  is  darkest 

God  is  my  strength  and  song. 

Safe  in  Jehovah’s  keeping, 

Led  by  His  glorious  arm,  &c. 


Sure  is  Jehovah’s  promise. 

Nought  can  my  hope  assail  ; 

Here  is  my  soul’s  sure  anchor, 

Ivntered  within  the  veil. 

Blest  in  His  love  eternal. 

What  can  I want  beside  ! 

Safe  through  the  blood  that  cleanseth, 

Safe  in  the  Christ  that  died. 

Safe  in  Jehovah’s  keeping. 

Led  by  His  glorious  arm,  &c. 
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Row,  E.C. 

THE  COMING  PRINCE  ; OR,  THE 
SEVENTY  WEEKS  OF  DANIEL. 

With  an  Answer  to  the  Higher  Criticis.m. 

Eifth  Edition.  Cloth,  5^. 


HUMAN  DESTINY. 

Foiudh  Edition.  Cloth,  3^.  (id. 

r\.  Handbook  on  the  Ilschatological  Controversy,  being 

AN  ANSWER  'I'O  THE  WORKS  ENTI  TLED  “ ETERNAL  IIOTE,” 

“Eternal  Life  in  Christ,”  “Salvator  Mundi,”  and 
“The  Restitution  of  all  Things.” 


FIFTH  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 


THE  SILENCE  OF  GOD. 

Crow7i  8w,  zs.  6d. 

‘‘We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  Dr.  Anderson  for  this  most 
striking  endeavour  to  move  a terrible  stumbling-block  out  of  the 
way  of  many.  It  bears  the  marks  of  intense  conviction  in  every 
page,  and  we  have  seldom  read  a book  so  compelling  in  its  logical 
directness.  — T/ie  Record. 

“ It  deals  with  a problem  of  inexhaustible  interest.” — Literature. 

“ It  will  take  careful  reading  and  some  meditation  before  it  can 
be  properly  reviewed.” — Spectator. 

“He  writes  forcibly,  eloquently,  with  much  knowledge  of  what 
others  think  and  say,  and  with  profound  conviction  and  confidence.” 

Daily  News. 

“ Previous  literary  productions  by  this  remarkably  logical  thinker, 
whose  latest  volume  has  largely  occupied  our  minds,  predisposed 
us  to  look  in  its  pages  for  deep  intellectual  entertainment.  Nor  have 
we  in  that  regard  been  disappointed.” — The  English  Churchman. 

“ Ingenious,  original,  and  in  earnest.” — British  Weekly. 

“ This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  instructive 
books  of  modern  times.” — Church  Bells. 

“ A masterly  production.” — Morning  Star. 

“ A book  which  has  astounded  religious  Europe.” 

New  York  Herald. 

“ An  ingenious  and  subtle  attempt  to  meet  scepticism  on  its  own 
ground.  . . . It  is  a book  which  reveals  deep  learning,  argumen- 
tative subtlety,  and  spiritual  power.” — New  York  Daily  Tribune. 

“ Dr.  Anderson’s  book,  had  he  lived  in  a more  theological  age, 
would  have  made  a sensation.” — I'he  Christian  Church. 

“ No  more  remarkable  book  has  for  a long  time  issued  from  the 
press.” — Things  to  Come. 
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